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May Flower Souvenir 








Rest ishes 


With pleasant 
BB memories of happy 








Bays spent together 
in the schoolroom ] 
this 


souvenir is a | 


presented to you 






with the best wighes 


Py 
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A booklet of eight pages. 33,.5!., front page heauti 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed. 
tied with cord and tassel, six designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive, The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etce., inside pages, with a 
op the last page, 

Without photo, 12 or less for $1.00, 5c for each ad- 
ditional one 

With photo of teacher, 12 or less for $1 35, 
each additional one, 


Basket of Violets Souverir 
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Nothing even re nately approaching the beauty of 
these superb novelties has ever been offered to teachers 
by any tirm, It is impossible to gain but a faint 


idea of their quality and attractiveness from the cut. 

Jeautifully colored, embossed and enameled on extra 
heavy board by the most expert card makers, they 
are mailed to you flat, but when put together (only a 
moment’s work) they Open out several inches like a 
real basket of beautiful birds and flowers, and will 
stand on the mantle or can be hung on the wall. They 
are intended for those teachers who desire something 
better than the ordinary souvenirs, even though they 
cost By getting them in immense quantities 
we are able to offer them ata big saving. Sent poste 
paid. 

20 cents each, 6 for $1.00. 
for printing. 


more, 


25 cents extra 


Pansy Souvenirs 
Thisisasingle heavy card, 74, x7%4, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger, The names of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, ete., are printed on the center panel. 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired. 


Caemege Ko Serant, Tenis 
© Cage Gp Ae Ope Tae 





The price without photois 75cfor 12 or less, 
3c for each one in excess of 12. S 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
one in excess of 12. 





ONE OF THOUSANDS 


I have just received my package of School Sou- 
venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 
fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give to 
my pupils, Annie C. Beach, Connecticut. 








Artistic 
School Souvenirs 


Photo Souvenir 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. 


is especially excellent—fine lithographic 


inferior goods. 


Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Violets) to those who will 
Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
Give date when you must have them. 


agree to return them. 


extra charge for printing names. 


4s 


work, not cheap color printing. 


No discount. 


Floral Booklet Souvenir Water Lily Souvenirs 
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This is oue ot the most 
inahle, rich yet delicate coloring, front page is Open 
work with slightly frosted effect, tied with silk cord 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers, 
usual printing of names of pupils, etc., on inside 
pages, 45, x64, each in an envelope, a beautiful souve- 
uir for discriminating teachers who desire something 
new and particularly fine. Four designs assorted. 

12 or less $1.75, 1l0c foreach one in excess of 12, With 
photo of teacher, 12 or less for $2, 1le for each one in 
excess of 12. Nofree samples of thisstvle. Send 10c 
for sample, Whichif returned unsoiled will be accepted 
by us the same as I/ec Cash. 


New Gem Souvenir 
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Description.—They cousist of two cards, 4°,Xx73,, 
tied together with ribbon. The first card is imported, 
elegantly lithographed and embossed. ‘There are three 
center designs of flowers—which are assorted, On the 
second card are printed “Gems of Thought’’ carefully 
selected with special reference to their appropriateness, 

The Price is $1.00 per dozen; 5c for each addi- 
tionalone. Nofurther discount. 

Special Printing.—On tle second card, in place of 
the ‘Gems of Thought,” we can print the name of the 
school or number, of teacher and school oflicers, and 
names of the district, the place, date, names Of pupils, 
The extra cost of this, to be added to the priceabove, 
is50c. Wecan copy the photo of teacher and place 
it on this specially printed second card at an extra cost 
of 25c for the first l2and Ie for each additional one. 
We can add the “Gems of Thought” card if desired, 
making three cardstied together,for 2c each additional. 

No free samples of this style. 5c for sample, 
which if returned unsoiled, will be accepted by 
us same as 5c Cash. 


beautiful souvenirs imag- 
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Size 4'gx6inches, The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water. Colors always sent 
assorted. The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room. 

Price,—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenirdc. With photo of teacher, one dozen or leas, 
$1.25 ; additional ones, 6c each. 


Forget-Me-Not Souvenir 





This is one of the prettiest and most desirable sin- 
gle cards ever designed for giftsfrom teacher to pu- 
pils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cut outedge. The background isa solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. 
The printing on the panel at the top ofthe card reads, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Rose E, Nelson, 
Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1914.” This will be changed 
as ordered, or it willbe left blank if desired. Names 
of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra on each 
order if you wish the printing on the panel. Ribbon 
hangers will be attached for ic each extra. 


John Wilcox Est., Dept. S, Milfor d, N 2 . - 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


The color work 
By making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 


Prices are 
When 
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The illustration is about one-half the actual size. We 
copy any photograph you send, and returnit to you 
uninjured, Thecopy willbeas good as the original, 
but do not expect a Clear, first-class picture to be 
made froma dim or faded one. Send the best photo 
you have. ‘There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The: econd 


card contains the usual printing of the name —f the 

school or the number of district, place, date and 

names of teacher, school officers and pupils. 
Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one devon or 


less Additional ones dc, each, 


Floral Souvenir 
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(Floral design has been changed since illustration 
was made, butsame description applies.) 

This is a single imported card, beautifully litho- 
graphed, about4x8 inches, artistic and sure to please 
the most exacting tastes. The special printing ot 
the name of school or number of district, place, date, 
and names of school officers, teacher and pupils is 
placed on the back of the card if desired, aud ribbon 
hangers similar to those on our Lily Souvenir can be 
added, making them a beautifu! ornament to pin up 
in any room. 

Without special printing on the back 
each. 

With special printing, 1:2 or less for 60c, 
and 3c. for each additional card. 

Ribbon hangers can be added ar an addi- 
tional cost of one cent each, and they make the 
Souvenir much more valuable. 


NOTE 


If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than 
you have pupils names, add one-half cent for each 
additional name. Thusif you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies 
to all souvenirs, 


In making remittances for orders of any amount, 
Money Orders are preferable and safest. Stamps or 
cash are always acceptable, but customers who send 
them are running the risk that they will be lost in the 
mails, 


Qe 


Norwood Farm, Marshall, Sask., Canada. 
IT am in receipt of the Souvenir cards which I think 
are delightful. I would also like to thank you for the 
prompt attention my order received at your bands. 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala, containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and 
to their parents. 
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A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, and 
valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 








A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 
2 Marches 2 American Poems 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 
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This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Writing 
Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, 
Opera Selections, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, 
Band, Stories, and English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable 
booklet free at any Victor dealer’s; or a copy will 
be sent upon application to the 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


] Cc O , Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
_  Adesirable and inexpensive instrument for Rural Schools 
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Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914 E are gratified to be able to announce that the leading article 

len Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 20 cents a copy: $1.25 a year in next month’s magazine will be contributed by Dr. William 
PUBLISHED AT Bishop Owen, President of Chicago Normal i College, on 

DANSVILLE, NEW YORK ny F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY ‘The Teaching of Thrift in the Schools.’”’ The opinions of this 


noted educator on a subject that is occupying the attention of school 
people everywhere will be read with great interest. Especially 
helpful will be a paper on Socialized Arithmetic Lesson, written by 
Etta V. Leighton, whose contribution to the January issue, ‘‘Learn- 


BLA. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres., C. MN. SHULTS, Treas, 


W. J. BEKCHER KLIZABETH PP. BEMIs, GRACK B. FAXON, 
bk, DITORS, 














pi tuarore:niip Amcniagpnci aie ag ee eee : ibraeepeacmatiga ing How to Study and How to Do Home Work,”’ brought forth much 
CuICAGo Orvice, Suite 1713 Fisher Building, D, C. Kreidler in charge. comment. One of the most interesting articles—and yet an intensely 

NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, ror TREMONT ST. BOSTON, D, A. FRASER in charge. usuable one — that this magazine ever has published is the de- 
uglish and Kuropean subscriptions received by scription of Rug Making done by a rural school situated in the 

\RTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BeproRD St,, STRAND, LONDON, ENG. mountains of Montana. Principal W. Jerold O’Neil makes a 

NORMAL INSI Re CTOR AND PRIMARY | Sample copies and all necessary material for do plea for a special class for Defective Children. A very interesting 
PLANS is pcvished ie nividle of (he iiouth pre ing successtul work furnishedtree on application. account of the good accomplished by a School Improvement Club is 
LEE on OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We — described by Zelia Cornell Wiley. Ethelyn E. Grattan tells What 

a Me MUSUSE | Vearing im Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, | Directed Play Will Do for the Rural School, and along this special 

FOREIGN N'Post. ME ei in Ei eee st the fullest contidence that thes willbe line Of Physical Education is an article on Making the Schoolroom 
MG Shaukt apnensthinughewhiehaneadceiiert. Comfortable. The esthetic side of this subject is looked after by 
DISCONTINUANCE disvontinuedat expiration. | l4vposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we willimake — Tyueia May Wiant in the eighth of her series of ten articles which 
Tray tee telnet eee be eruption te ne tot tained, Th ie only conditions of this offer arethutthe | takes Up the delightful folk dance ‘ ‘Hickory, Dickory, Dock.’’ Dur- 
Uvatt Uv ac huonth vith ii Maer Plans when writing to aulvertisers, and that ing the present school year the magazine has provided some unusual 
ist tke Leliowing meonin) ghestes renewal ot [reas Cee ons te oe | ee er ee ener splendid paper will be given 


\ expiring with the February mumber Iced alladvertisements carefully, so that sow fully next month which describes an experiment conducted at Teachers 


dl re a“ hus before Febru: ry 10th ete. voderstand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
Acit crs" are wi slap represent this journal | ness lilo! today, are fullof interest and worth any- | College, Columbia University, in whicha class was instructed to find 
in each locality, also a astilt et fed, OMe ime and attention, 4 S ‘Js > : 
CHANGE OP ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the for themsel\ es the various aids and accessories . that per tain ‘ to the 
following month’s issue. Otherwise that number will go to old address, and can be secured by study of history ina large sense. Supt. Lewis S. Mills writes on 


remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at tormer address, giving him forwarding instructions. Th ri ft Teaching as Related to Farming illustrating his lessons with 
x as 9 N Ns Ss s 














a econd ‘ nal nutter April 21, lvli, at th vost office Dansville, Nv YV., under the Aetof Congress nue ° ° . ‘sc 
OE Marah SIS” i entertaining stories and with problems. The famous story of ‘‘How 
witienin haan laa ae insane eid srother Rabbit Fooled the Whale and the Elephant’”’ is delightfully 
Pp ‘if f M h retold by Anna Mae Brady for dramatization, and is charmingly illus- 
artial Contents for arc trated by a photographic representation of some youthful actors. 
lhe Part Schools May Play in Keeping Arbor Day. //. 1. Wilsow ecscseeeeeeee is | The Picture Study discusses the masterpiece, The Horse Fair, and 
ce. MnP wile Ags? bay ee eae 16 ~~ Mr. Daniels is at his best in this study. Mr. Augsburg continues 
“ocr re ne eee 1, | his engaging Chalk Talks, and Mr. Burk concludes the series of his 
School Gardens—My Experience in Garden Work. Orillah R. Mort............... » four notable articles on Individual Instruction. In the entertain- 
Bench Work—Garden Sticks. Martha Meller Rind .ecccccc cccccccsccccse ceveseee vaeeeeess 21 ment Pages will be found an attractive Spring Pageant. 
Agriculture Correlated with English and Drawing. ewia | S. Mills ever a 29 
Bird Life—How I Interested Ms School in Birds, Kila Stratton......... Reaper nas 23 ° . 
Bench Work—Martin House. Martha Meller Wing s.ssscssssscssssssvevsvses ssvseessevvvens 25 |: Our Combination Offers 
eS lg egy Me hing) ae eeepc Pace estas 26 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.25 beg 
Manual Arts—/ omemade Bird: Bath. Dorothy HF. Cocks 0.20.00. ..c0eeccccceees Stee 26 e. 
ahh Col Pane. Seta Maur king... URANO oy | The Pathfinder, one year...... Seer oe oe 24 
Language—Mother Goose Story Lessons. Laura Rowntree Smith... a Cee 2 Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid..... ...... ee ail ee 3 
Handwork —Mother Goose Outline to Color... ..... en baas 29 Every Day Plans. 3 vols., postpaid Bere we AE A). 5A Heed 1 00 en 
Pedagogical ent taaeintee Instruction versus tie Loc kstep S) stem. Mrederie ae ; ‘ r ” S 
_ Ret RAN UTR ORT setae "39 The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid... 1.00 ae 
Nature Story—Blucbird, the Herald of Spring. Jean Malifiar..ccccccc0cec0secevcsees 31 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder...... . 190 ] ag 9 
Leaflet Story- —~When Wishes Come ‘True. BE ice hae (Ne WUPPovccrereeceerecveeceresecees 5 32 r r-Prim r P n i h any one of the $1.00 + adn 
Primary Geography—Holland and the Sand-Table........................65. jenaidiesaudseaes 33 Normal —_ 9 ; “ve - — cng Meer —" + 2.00 4 o > 
RO WE —— 1 ECs TN — TAS TP CSNIIG i oevis sonics ccascescccccdhscd0essesencesisgeoreesssasy noses 34, 35 = : ‘. inks disci ahove: © oss 2.80 ry 
Cooking—Arousing Community Intere ast in Cooking Lessons.  /sanna Thompson. 36 ss 6s “s ‘6 66 el By Bec 9Becael eck See i 
Advanced Geography—A Study of the Everglades. Mary ES. Daveudson ......... 37 Normal Instructor-Primar Plans with PATHFINDER and any 2 70 0's o 
Physical Education—Health-and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. Lucia y one of the $1.00 books: * ° , ZY ® 
NT ELA ETAL OLE LAL ERNE LID 38 i - si sa * noe: oe — 
May DOR IEE 0's 0.0. 0:9:0:0:0:0:000090:0 0000050000000 0000 5050040000008 00es cesses cece ccceetOeeerecesesoccsecscsces ot ‘ 2 of the $1.00 books: on we? 
Picture Study—“*The Minuteman”, Fred IL. Daniels: .....cccccceccceseseecesescvcncecess 42 “ “ss 6 “6 6¢ PATHFINDER and ai! = 4. 30) oY L 
Full Page Reproduction of ‘‘The Minuteman’’.....................ccsesesseeeseeeseeeeeee sees Sop —_ id sinnasibcssMincninicieaadl 65 ( M4 ry) 
EWR —A RI IRS OS TE, AMOI: ons ssncscase woscnsccsessacasssosseens cake cons sede 44 ractica e ections, postpald...............05. Sa ae one Onc 
Penmanship—Clinching the Instruction, C.F. Birchio..cc ccc cee eeeee eee cee eeeees 15 | School Year, MOstpald ..... . 6. cise oe ssc wee ise ee se ee as .65 Ss (3) 
Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation. Wary I’. Jackson.....™ 17 ims H Practical Selections bay 
! r - Plans with ee 
Handwork—Patterns for an Arbor Day Poster. Bess Bruce Cleareland.............+- is Normal Instructor Primary end As SE es oe lections 1.60 Ne 9 
History—The Problem Idea, W, Jerold O'Neil and Effie Roberts. ..cccccceecsee eee ceees 50 id “ ep i SAA Renee Wear ‘ 1.95 ¢ Pia 
Dramatization in Rural Schools. Marie M. Ward woo... ceeeeeeseecee teeters ee jl “ 6 je 66 . oe “and (School 2.25 0 & 
Primary Arithmetic—Long Division Made Kasier, tana Mary Reilly............... 52 4a ee ‘6 66 (¢ PATHFINDER School Year) 6() OO 
Advanced Arithmetic—Problems Dealing with Corn, ‘Tomato and Poultry Ciub and Practical Selections . 1 e~ 
NV ASYRE;<) SMAI RIEOED MEPANDN So oSis5 5 Goo nau sox nkesscskagieseitesnt sh aziuxssare eet 53 ~©Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 ~— BCERS re ier ... 1.80 efu 
English—A Square Deal for Words. Jimma M. Bolenins...cccccccccecceceeeseeeees : BY “e a ae ee Gah are eo ee 2.60 Ol 
Suggestions for Observing Arbor Day ........ Sah Gas DESDE RRR ap PRU RERADE ETRE EMESIS pe veo Sose ay) a ~ = eer ie ‘6s i 3 40 + ont 
REUOT DRY SE SAR Y, SECSIC BME BLOCIORLEOM ....s.5. 2.0005... cc5scsaseseseseoesoecesessns ; 36 a Ce ve e > 
Music and Recitations for Spring Programs te Reece Mus BY “6 ‘* School Year or Practical Selections...... 1.35 ono 
PARC ROCR TI BROODS CO RRONM soo sssccsccssccsessscs duce hsanededvepeuadeneasuce Fe 58 és ‘6 6c «é d ‘6 ‘6 1.70 0 aA 
Mother Goose in Song and Play .................. ARN Pee er : 59 ? os By ans be Es 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked SE Ee aie vetiMataee Henan . 60 Any 2 of the $1.00 te Ee ee 1.80 0'E c 
Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons RT re rete ror G1, 63 All 3 of the $1.00 SPIE rN oa ed os a ON nb ii tenn oad 2.60 | tue 6 
Travel Article—Among the Cliff Ruins of Mesa Verde N: ational Par! k. datas : 
SRI OAIRID Seco oacc hs wavemcrcvcesisy ork suebenssuseaben aks Savnends oh ices eohaerdskaee ssursaeeaurdnooe nes 62 Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
Teachers’ Exchange and Help- -One-Another Club............ PS A 34 | as follows : Canadian Postage : Norma! Instruec ctor -Primary Plans, 30¢ ; Path- 
RGR WAID BO ODOTAOD So. 55 cos cncn cs venessessbescpess Ben ncar atk Rents sees oe Ane 71 | finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, ‘$1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@E 





Advances to $1.50 on April 15th. 
April 15th next has been fixed as the date on which the $1.50 rate 
on Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will take effect. 


is “an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 

The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. Te i is now in its dnd year of in- 
creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
At the same time and for the same reason the combination rate In this a ipod all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
yes , . ‘ : | condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
f Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be increased and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
from $5.00 to $5.50 in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intende to stimulate wholesome thought 
sie i ; , : on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 

This increase in prices is due to the great advance in the cost of | Be nervy apowt the we i gg poor wd apeies = | it eisai eg! briefly, 

. . : . , pee clearly and comprehensive ou want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 

paper and everything entering into the making of publications. be Ba hi “pence, All Bag rte eave are looking for. Size recently 

/ j : nenne increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 

Up to April 15th orders for subscriptions, new or renewal, per year, of as aeeiion. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 


will be accepted as follows: One year from date if new, from in other combinations as listed above. 
date of expiration if renewal, $1.25. Two years $2.00. Cash or Send all orders for above combinations to 


credit as offered on page 9. After April 15th $1.50 per year. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Four. 
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serviceable handwriting. 


labor. 





32 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
6th Floor Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There will be 
A Comprehensive Exhibit of Palmer Method Penmanship 
(From All Grades) at the 


National Convention of Public School Superintendents 
Kansas City, Mo., February 26—March 3, 1917. 








Ask our Representatives there to tell you Why and How The A. N. Palmer Company is doing more 
than all other agencies combined to improve the elementary-school penmanship of the United States. 


Faithful and Efficient Service has brought A Magnificent Reward. 


The remarkable growth of the business of The A. N. Palmer Company indicates, indubitably, that Public 
School Officials appreciate our unlimited ability to teach teachers the mechanics and pedagogy of common-sense, 


You are all vitally interested in the Efficient Teaching of Practical Penmanship. The Big Ideas 
and Modern Methods which this fundamental subject has developed in recent years, constitute the 
most radical educational reformation of our generation. 

We reach the Pupil through the Teacher. 
There are many thousands of grateful teachers throughout the United States, to whom the Palmer 
Method has spelled Opportunity and Success. 

rar Attend one of the Four Palmer Method Summer Schools, 1917: 
Evanston (near Chicago), and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
vance a step in your career. 

Ask us for the Special Literature of the subject, at our Exhibit or our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


21 Palmer Building, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


We increase the Teacher’s 


market value and diminish her 


New York, Boston, 
It’s a good way to increase your salary and ad- 


Walker Building, Boston, Mass. 
34 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












arse tor Schools, Clube, 
and Societies of every kind. 
36-Page Catalog Free 


ING 
STERLING NN 
$1.00 EACH PnP" 600 Illustrations. Pins 15¢ up. 
C. K. Grouse Co. Save money for your associates. 


MANUFACTURERS Make money acting as our Agent. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 
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NJ, RINGS - FOBS - ATHLETIC MEDALS = 
4 er Made to order in any style or material. 
Write for a 1916 catalog. Free upon 
request, Prices for emblems illus- 
trated, with any 3 or 4 letters and 
two numerals with one or two colors 
of best hard enamel, 40.3268) 
Less than 12, 12 or more. 
Sterling Silver-.-G .60 each, $6.00 per dozen 
Rolled Gald.++eee +75 each, 7.50 per dozen 
‘ 10K Gold -eceeee 1.75 each, 18.00 per dozen 
NO.327S SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
NEW FOLDER SHOWING LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ATHLETIC MEDALS—MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 26 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥, 


CLASS PINS 


~! 
i firs Mew) in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
gL Th My Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
ate | Silver, 25e each ; $2.50 per doz. Medalsand 
(e Sw) Be ndges ‘for Se *hool, College and Music, also 
eh) 4 Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
S M’f’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO.,, 
No, 1123 1 Beekman St., New York, 


BOYS, WEAR A CLASS 
Bin ier a. Ewa jon ma any ie ‘te eines tate; 


e $. lin 
Pao cate Fb cach $ ite fo’ ire ecutalon 


No. 46 
Metal Arts Co., Inc., 73 So. Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 















































We manufacture fly!) \\\'.',, 
Medals, Olass 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Speci ial” designs. A 

EE on application. 755 solid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG Svc Sterl. Silver 

ORDERS filled same day received. 

Engraving F RE---mailed parcel 
post paid---delivery guaranteed. 
HAS, S.STIFFT, 

Medal Manufacturer, 
ROCK, - Arkansas 





A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold c 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE 















Can You Spare a Dollar 

We have been asked to publish an ap- 
peal for the Slater Industrial School for 
Colored People, at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and we gladly do so. It is claimed by 
those in position to know that there are 
few institutions which are doing more for 
the up-building of the colored race and 
making them self-reliant and self-re- 
specting citizens thanis this. The school 
buildings, lands and appliances are val- 
ued at more than $70,000. The General 
Edueation Board, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and the State Legislature contrib- 
ute to the school, which proves its stand- 
ing and merit. The State has offered 
the trustees $12,000, provided they can 
raise the same amount. It is totally 
impossible for them to raise it there, as 
the people have already done all they 
can do. With $24,000 cash in hand, the 
plant can be increased greatly, as the 
colored people will do much of the man- 
ual labor free. Every dollar given now 
means four dollars to the school. Hence 
this appeal. If any of our readers de- 
sire to put a dollar where it will do 
great good, let them enclose that amount 
in an envelope and send it to W. A. Blair, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Blair is treas- 
urer of the school. He is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Peoples National Bank of 


that city, and is one of the white men of | 


the south who is doing much for the 
handicapped negroes of that section. 


Have You Bunions? 


When your feet ache and pain with 
bunions and you have given up hope of 
ever securing relief after having tried 
so many ‘‘so called’’ cures and contriv- 
ances, why don’t you drop a postal to 
the Foot Remedy Company, 3558 W. 26th 
St., Chicago, and have them send yeu a 
treatment tree? They promise to re- 
lieve your bunion pains instantly and 
reduce your bunion joint to normal size. 
This is an old established concern which 
has been advertising for years, and we 
believe their offer is a most liberal one. 
The confidence they have in their bunion 
treatment is evidenced in their willing- 
ness to go to the expense of offering you 
free trial. 


























VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Opens May 29th, 1917 
The University pagan Uepcumepniag of teeiaing Ngee a oho fg - fe “ te al a 


cation at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 
The Summer School is one of the largest in the United States. The 

Summer Term will open May 29th and will con- 
tinue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students 
may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 


Departments Commerce, Phonography and Typew riting, Review for Teacher 3, 








Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
The Expenses are the Lowest <a »n $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
1, $33 to $45 pe ameter Cs ene mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Brown, Pres. or Oliver P. lie Ys x ice-Pres, {5th Year Will Open September 1 











FREE TO TEACHERS! 
Get a PENCIL SHARPENER, a large beautiful FLAG, 
or FRAMED PICTURES of WASHINGTON or LINCOLN 
FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


ving. your pupile dispose 
care rt Pie 


PLA = = AYS 


FE 
| SAMWL ERE NCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 





of a sm all ore ler of Lead Pencils, 
vay ny y DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED yp ee 


ject. Other hely 





rt by iz ’ 
ne Send for ot me otfe on at ! 
| THE LEE ‘COMP ANY, WEST SAGINAW, MIC HIG AN | P. S. HALL OCK. oa 308, WwW pateaton, Del. 









College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 


WANTED 


In Northern and Western States. i 
At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable # 
aggressiveness. Positions embodying a modified form of sales- # 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


$150°0 to $30000 a Month 


Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 






Made by scores of teachers last year. 
customers to interview. Weekly guarantee. Experience unnecessary. 


| Dept. N GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO.,Garland Bldg., Chicago 
































H' JWEVER comprehensive 
the lecture, it is always more 
easily grasped when illustrated 
with the clear, sharply defined 
pictures projected by the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


ur sixty years of practical ex- 
perience in the manufacture of 
optical products, backed by our 
large staff of technical experts, 
insure utmost efficiency in every 
Balopticon. 

Phe adaptation 
Mazda lamp is one 
improvements which bring the Bal- 
opticon constantly nearer perfection. 
This lamp not only effects a great sav- 
ing on current expense over the old 
style are but also furnishes more evenly 
distributed light, and greatly simpli- 
fies Operation. 

Our Combined Model (illustrated) 
has a 1000-watt lamp and projects slides 
or opaque objects (maps, specimens, 
post cards,etc.) with instant interchange 
This model 


Other models, 


of the gas-filled 
of our many new 


between the two forms. 
is priced at $120. 
$25 up. 

Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


Send for illustrated price lists giving 
full descriptions of all) models, 


Rausch £¥ lomb Optical G. 


S47 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Chicago San branciseo 


Washington 








| tracing patterns. 


| and the patterns themselves on pages 34 and 35. 


| ever. 
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Invitations—Programs 
Class Pins—Pennants 


The Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Addresses, Special Papers, Ks- 
ays, Debates, etc., prepared 


ORATIONS,  esss."eigen ete. preniven 


Pa eeatnenatenetaneeae ant 

Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 

thatring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 
: 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 
Pi “A YS — erg ¢ a ae lg 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 1. Clyde, Ohio. 


HISTORICAL MAPS, 


Send for special list Historical Maps of every 
period—also list of relief Wall Maps, and Desk 
and Wall Outline Maps for history work. 


ASK FOR PORTFOLIO “‘C’’ 
Special list of Historical Maps 





Entertain- 














& CO. 


BAJ.NYSTROM 
SREB BETTER MAPS 


CHICAGO 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘What Our Readers Will Find in This 


Magazine 


Page 15. The Part Schools May Play in Keeping Arbor Day. By H. B. 
Wilson. 
observance of Arbor Day. 

Page. 16. Uncle Jack’s Tree Talks. 
be read aloud to pupils of grades three to six. 
discussion. The illustrations may be cut from the magazine and mounted on 
cardboard for the exhibit screen to teach the lesson of ‘‘Safety First’’ as re- 
lating to forest conservation. 

Page 18. Patriotic Lessons for Arbor Day. Some facts about forest conser- 
vation that will be useful in Arbor Day lessons. Grades four to eight. 

Page 19. March Picture Story Lessons. Grades two to four. 

Page 20. My Experience in School Garden Work. An _ inspirational article 
for all teachers describing some interesting garden work done in California. 

Page 21. Garden Sticks. These are designs to be made out of light wood 
for marking the garden plants. 

Pave 22. Agriculture Correlated with English and Drawing. By Lewis S. 
Mills. A practicle article for teachers of grades three to eight, describing a 
variety of methods to be employed in the correlation of agriculture with other 
elementary subjects. 

ave 23. How I Interested My School in Bird Life. The author of this article 
is a successful rural teacher in Wisconsin, and her description of the ways she 
undertook to interest her pupils in bird life will be found very stimulating. 

Page 25. Martin House. <A bench work problem that describes how to 
build one of the popular bird houses. Grades five to eight. 

Pave 26. Teaching Children to Love Birds. This is a description of 
club and the bird houses the club built. For all teachers. 

-ave 26. A Home-Made Bird Bath. A manual training problem for 


a bird 


grades 


| four to eight. 


A Cold Frame. A timely bench work problem for classes in- 
terested in agriculture. Cirades five to eight. 

Page 28. Mother Goose Story Lessons. Mother Goose rhymes form a part of 
the young child’s education. This magazine has furnisheda great deal of material 
relating to Mother Goose that has been very popular. On page 59 of this magazine 
two teachers tell how they have used Mother Goose material in little plays. The Story 
Lessons may be used for memorizing or as reading lessons. Grades one to three. 

Page 29. Mother Goose Outline to Color. This outline is correlated with the 
lessons given on the preceding page. Grades one to four. 

Page 80. Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System. 
Burk. 
make a plea for individual teaching. 

Page 31. Bluebird, the Herald of Spring. 
Grades one to three. 

Page 32. Leaflet Story. This attractive little story is suited to grades two 
to four. The children watch eagerly every month for this little leaflet story. 

Pages 33, 34 and 35. Holland and the Sand-Table. This is one of the finest 
and most carefully worked out sand-tables ever given. ‘There is a poster draw- 
ing for the teacher to put on the board, directions for using the patterns, 
The use of clay in modeling the 
These might be executed in paper, how- 


Page 27. 


For all teachers. 
A delightful nature story with 


windmill and houses is recommended. 
Grades two to five. 
Page 36. Arousing Community Interest in Cooking Lessons. This article de- 
scribes how a rural teacher instructed her pupils in cooking at their homes. 

age 37. A Study of the Everglades. By Mary E.S. Davidson. This will be 
a real geography help as the textbooks tell us little of this section of the country. 
Grades four to seven. 

Page 38.  Health-and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. By Lucia May 
Wiant. This paper takes up some excellent exercises for carriage and the ex- 
ercise of various muscles. Grades three to six. 

Pages 42, 43, 61 and 63. Picture Study. 
plete ever given by any educational magazine. 
every month to it. Mr. Daniels’s text is the criticism of a true art scholar and 
could be read with profit by any one whether teacher or not. Sentences from 
this text may be taken to suit the various grades. A model lesson for very 
young children is given on page 42. All grades. 

Page 44. Chalk Ta‘ks. By D. R. Augsburg. These are fascinating lessons 
in drawing that will de'ight any one interested in the subject. Mr. Augsburg is 
known as the man who can make anybody draw. Grades four to eight. 

Page 45. Clinching the Instruction. By C. E. Birch. This is the last of 
three intensely practical and original articles on teaching’ penmanship in the 
rural schools. All grades. 

Page 47. Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation. 

Pages 48 and 49. Arbor Day Poster. Miss Cleaveland is-at her best in this 
attractive Arbor Day poster, and it will probably be used in thousands of school- 
rooms throughout the country. Our large pages permit our providing full sized pat- 
terns—something no other educational magazine is able todo. Grades two to five. 

Page 50. The Problem Idea in the Teaching of History. A great deal of in- 
terest has been displayed in the problem idea of teaching geography and history. 
This is the second article on the problem method in the teaching of history. The 
other was written by Prin. Rosenberger and appeared in November, 1916. 
Grades six to eight. 

Page 51. Dramatization in the Rural Schools. Some simple, practical direc- 
tions on how to teach dramatization. Almost all of the schoolroom subjects may 
be taught by this method and every teacher should be familiar with it. All grades. 

Page 52. Long Division Made Easier. A method article on teaching long di- 
vision that is sure to be appreciated by teachers of grades two and three. 

Page 58. Problems Dealing with Corn, Tomato and Poultry Club Work. The 
author shows how to relate arithmetic to everyday life. These problems may be 
merely suggestive or they may be used by the busy teacher as they are written. 
Grades five to seven. 

Page 54. A Square Deal for Words. 


Our Picture Study is the most com- 


By Emma M. Bolenius. <A page of the 


/common inaccuracies of English and their correct forms. For all teachers. 


Pages 55, 56, 57 and_58. Four Pages of Entertainment Devoted to the Cele- 
brating of Arbor Day. This is a holiday that is almost universally observed and 
this material will be very much appreciated. 

Page 60. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. One of the most popular 
pages in the magazine and read by the ‘‘home folks’’ with much interest. We 
have received hundreds of requests for poems to be printed on this page. 

Page 62. Among the Cliff Ruins of the Mesa Verde National Park. A_ travel 
article that can be used to good advantage in the geography class or for the 
teacher’s personal information. 

Page 64. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. A symposium of 
ideas coming from all parts of the country and from all grades. The value of this 
department can not be overestimated, 


A message to all teachers telling of the benefits that result from the 


A delightful Arbor Day story that may 
There will be many points for 


By Frederic | 
The third article in an important series of pedagogical papers which 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO. YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


| PUBLISHED BY 
|W. HAZLETON SMITH 


| have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
| Do You Know that they are recognized 
| by the leading Schools in New York City 
| and elsewhere as being the best for Keview 
| Work and to prepare for Kxaminatious ¢ 
| Question Books, each subject, 25 eents; Answer Books, 
| each subject 25 cents. 
SUBJECTS 

Physieal Geography 

hy sh History 
Ancient. History 
Civil Government 
History of Kdueation 
Ameri« an History 





| Arithmetic 
| Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 
Physiology 
Spelling Vhysies 
Alyvebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
Ist Year English Zoology 
2nd Year English ist Year Freneh 
Srd Year English Ist Year German 
ith Year English Ist Year Latin 
| Psychology and Prin- 2nd Year Latin 
ciples of Edueation 2nd Year German 
Commercial Geoyraphy Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 20/7, discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25", discount, 
SEND POR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask, Whatauswers to require, 

We have just added achapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEET 
50 ARITHVIETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Tustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
‘To introduce this work we will send tlic ‘live 
complete sets, postpaid, upon reecipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signi- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of cach 
7x4 inches. Price, 10¢ per doz.; 3 doz., 25¢. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 











> 















Four large pages are devoted | 


Five to eight. | 


For any of theabove address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 


117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Student Ilustrator 


a practical art magazine publishes les- 
sons and articles on every phase of car- 
tooning, designing, lettering, newspaper, 
magazineand commercial illustrating. It 
isanart education initself. The latest and 
most up-to-date methods in the big paying field 
of commercial art thoroughly explained by ex- 
perts. Amateur work published and criticized. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
$1.00 per year.| Three months trial 25 ets. 


| z “ Dept. 15, Schwartz Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates free. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. The TEACHER’S FRIEND 


















That’s the way thousands of teachers 

| have referred to those dainty little glass 
Push-less Hangers and ‘other Push devices to fasten 
pictures, charts, maps, decorations, etc., to walls, 

without nails or tacks. Send for free samples. 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points ) 10¢ pkts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, for heavy pictures f Everywhere 
or by mail 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 34, Philadelphia 

Thirty days free 

trial to teachers. 

Write for catalog C. 

giving size and our 


UMoore Push-Pins 
The Hanger with the Twist, 4 sizes 
free trial offer. 








HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DEPLICATOR €0, 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 
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Wonderful 
home study 
music les- 
ons under great Amer- 


fqer 
Music Lessons 
Sent FREE icsyss"Forovean 


are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
(vaderewski and other great authorities. 


= 
Any Instrument or Voice 
Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons—if at all, ete., and we will 
send you six lessons free and prepaid —any of the following 
Complete Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or 
teachers’ courses), by the great Wm. H. Sherwood; 
HARMONY, by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker; VOIC B 
COURSE (with aid of preneereeh, by © ‘rampton; PUB 
ee SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark; VIOL iN, 
RNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, ‘by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SKE- 
ING IS BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with 
free lessons. Send no money, 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC ° 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
2406 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, IIL, 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
K ILOCT "TION 


Whatever tid oce ues or position, 
you can improve by our course In Public 
Speaking, eA ainals reading and entertaining, 
wae h ine ical culture and voice 
tr ang teachers can instruct 











site 
rive handsome diplomas. 
Send de. instamps for Mlustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Depi.s, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No politic “ctl pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation %. Returned 
if not appointed, 
used’ by the Civil Service 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
SPE A FOREIG NGUAGE !! 


The war has created a great demand 
and unlimited opportunities for those 
who know 58 ish, French, German or 
Italian, Now isthe time to better your 
position and increase your salary, You 
can Jearn quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


Language Phone-Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
»rofessor pronounce the foreign language, over 








Commission free. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 























and over, until you know it. Italking machines, Write for 
tree ‘Language T'reatise,”’ te: cial discount and trial offer. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, “964 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
institution managers, home- 


“THE 


Our records fit 





Cooking, Sewing, Diet, 
——- extension worke rs, 
maker ¢. Which? Mlustrated 100- page hackiet, 
iy ROPE: ‘SSION OF HOME - MAKING,” /'hd 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th a, Chicago 


GOV'T POSITIONS FOR WOMEN 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You’ll be independent for life, in a govern- 














mént position, Clerkships in Post-office, 
tiov't partments, Customs and Internal Reve- 
nue. Stenographers d ype write rs. Many 
others "All ur Ade Service--permanent 


places, * dignitied wor pay, short hours, 
re gular vacations. I ree pare you for examina- 
tion and appointment. 


about these protected 
Write today positions tor women. Ask for 
“Book H. 0. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

















We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
hy best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


You can mead Thuse Like this quickly 
At i. Home. Write tc tay for our weokiion, It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
AMERICA ses Oo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 


Chicago 
STUDY AT HOME 


Complete Resident University Course 
by mai Jourse. 

LL. B. Dex Indorsed 
by Bench and Bar. Streng Faculty of 
Distinguished arises pend Lawyers. 


CATALO! 
OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, 911 Colcord Building, “Oklahoma. City, Okla. 


22" BANKING 


Telle of the great opportunities in this won- 

dertul profession, and 

mail, Six months’ term. 

EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pr 
American School of Bankin 

497 Rast State Streets, COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















OOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg.. 


















ow you can learn 
Diploma sounded. 





Full information and questions | 





| profit from such books. 
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Book Reviews 
““Kvery-Day Words and their Uses.’ 


A Guide 
Palfrey 
fessor 


to Good Diction. 
Utter, Ph. 
of English, 
Cloth. 12me. 277pp. 
Brothers, New York. 

This book explains the meaning and 
use of a thousand or more every-day 
words 
misused or misunderstood. It seeks to 
present in concrete form the information 
for which one would otherwise search 
through grammars and dictionaries, ~and 
then, possibly, not find what he wanted. 
It is based upon the Oxford Dietionary, 
to the extent that the invaluable list of 
examples there arranged,—the experi- 
ence of the English-speaking people dur- 
ing ten centuries—has been freely con- 
sulted, relied on, and drawn upon. ‘This 
highly important contribution to English 
lexicography, not accessible to the pre- 
vious writers on this subject, has given 
this book a reason for being, and an 
added value which should commend it 
to all who are desirous of writing and 
speaking correctly. 

“How to Study Effectively.’ 
Montrose Whipple, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. Cloth. 16mo. 
44pp. 50c. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, II). 

This little book contains thirty-eight 
rules for acquiring working habits of 


By Robert 
D., Associate Pro- 
Amherst College. 

$1.25. Harper & 


Guy 


study. Each rule is explained and ex- 
emplified, and there is a short bibliog- 
raphy. ‘lhere are many treatises on 


this subject, both learned and extensive; 
but the high school or college student, 
and especially the elementary school 
teacher, whose business it is to develop 
right habits of study in themselves or 
their pupils, do not usually gain much 
‘therefore this 
book, consisting of the bare rules, with 


| enough comment to render them intel- 





ligible and serviceable, is offered. ‘That 
students do not know how to study is 
lamentably true; and that they waste 
time and energy and grow discouraged 
thereby, is also true. Rules will not in- 
crease brain capacity, nor make stupid 
children bright; but efficient methods of 
study will enable the student to make the 
most of what brains he has. Most of the 

waste motion’’ in the schools lies in 
faulty methods of study ; any book which 
will help to eliminate this waste is to be 
welcomed. 


**Edueation by Life.’’ Edited by Hen- 
rietta Brown Smith, Lecturer in Iduca- 
tion, University of London. Second Edi- 
tion. Cloth. 12mo. 21lpp. $1.25. War- 
wick & York, Baltimore. 

**Edueation by Life’’ is an interesting 
Symposium, by English writers, on the 
common school subjects. The various 
writers were selected on the basis of 
wide practical experience, and were left 
perfectly free to develop their personal 
views on the topie assigned. The work 
is therefore, not a ‘‘one-educator proj- 
ect,’’ but represents the best thought of 


| a group of experts. The subjects include 


Become a Trained Nurse_ 


Handwork, Music, Stories and Poetry, 
Games, Nature Study, Numbers, Read- 
ing and Writing, Geography and History. 
Teachers will view with 
views and method of approach of English 
specialists to the subjects of the curric- 
ulum. 


““The Study of the 
dividual Child.’’ Syllabus 


Jehavior of an 
and 


ography. By John T. McManis, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Chicago Normal 
College. Cloth. 12mo. 64pp.  T5c. 


Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
This syllabus is the outgrowth of at- 
tempts to direct prospective teachers in 
clusses in education to understand child 
life in the city. 
cases has proven more effective than the 
study of types or children in general. 


The fundamental assumption underlying 


the course is that the child is like other 
living creatures. ‘To understand his 
growth and development, when placed 
under the artificial environment of the 
city, it is necessary to understand the 
child’s life in detail, and to see the kind 
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A creditable and successful commencement is 


The Commencement Manual 


The imprint ‘‘Denison’’ signifies quality. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 W. Randolph St., Chicago, (Il. 


COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


assured if 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, Which has recently been published, i 
sulted. very ar nyle of the subject is covered. The harried and per 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assig! 
student for his individual Commencement effort, as well as many Cla 
features and entertainment novelties. Educators and students wil 
lind it a mine of Commencement wealth, 

CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 er 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Cla 
colors (8 Combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Cla 
Grumblers; Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Cla Drill, Cartoor 
Class Songs (4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Pssays (9, Enlist 
and Latin); Suggested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) Sttgyestions for 
Novel Programs, Class Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Com 

: mencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Seance 
or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, ete.: Baccalaureate Sermons (4 Beautiful cloth 
binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25 

Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 
Dialogues, Reeitations, Drills, Monologues, ‘Tableaux, Pantominy Operettas, Shadow Pla 
Speakers, ete. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for chook A larye eclectic 
Something to fit any oOecasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogue tailed ft 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywher 


Established | over forty years. 














THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH FREE TO TEACHERS 














337 W. Madison St., Chicago, ILL, 


Complete for Universitics, Colleges, Normal Schools Just to get your name and acquaint you wit! y 
High Schools and Grade Schools. | unusual offering, I will penis you a olute ly FRE i 1 
Prepared for use as a reference book, as well as a prac- fine quality LEAD PEN 1F., ogee ther with n 
tical classroom textbook, ] ial offering of a Free Pen 
The reference tigures and the index deserve the carnest of your name and addr A : will d 
attention of every teacher of Wnglish. | J. W. Bilodeau, i. vadenvilie, Vermont. 
GEO. SHELLEY HUGHS,' 915 &. 55th St, Chicago, IL 
or ER ETTAS, CANTATAS, | [sota: WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
PLA Y Ss DP ENTERTAINMENTS THE MUSCOGRAPH, Fits any 
RD ' WitHand WITHOL PMUSIC right hand. Prevents wrigglin; 
CHo SES and GLEE BOOKS for COLLEGKS, At \2 a caalts ; 
DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. Catalog free finger oo ee ee 
1 14 4) fortheasking, (Namethis paper) y easy ce IC. 
GRO. F. ROSCHE & C0. cate t GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio 







































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 








| THE DEBATER’S GUIDE | PREPARED TO ORDER 
we Suggestions for selecting questions, preparing | Debate Outlines, any subject. Both 
Debater’s t ter’s Guide? and pres senting the debate, with terme used in mative and negative $1.00, either ¥ 
120 ques ation for cobate. a scussions of Wom- Complete discussion 0 per thousa 
3 an's Suffr vital Punishment, and Prohi- words 
; bition. Affirmative an tive outlines with a ~ ee 
oat references on Sit 1 Minimum Wag Essays, Orations, Speeche 1 
‘ questions, and ubject and for any occasion, 0 | 
2 tive referen thousand words. Outlines $1.00 eact 
F ,» Mothers Pensic ook Reviews 2 specialty 
150 subjects for debate ind ora 
ct complet Sebeteraei. sage coplen, | sent free on request, ‘The Debater's 
fobs He Avmold 5 "Oe per Cony s postpaid. eu cents. 
1 
Le | jonn H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 

















6 NORMAL INSTRUCT OR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest in the West—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


HOME OFFICE: BOISE, IDAHO. 
PROGRESSIVE —AGGRESSIVE— YOUR BEST MEDIUM TO SECURE A WEST- 
ERN POSITION. WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


1647 Teachers Needed in 24 Days 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers 
asked us officially for 1647 teachers to fill positions in thirty-three states. Our 
fifth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why 
our members are usually elected. They are wanted. Our successful service is for 


you. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 
WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
OR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


| WEST WESTERN POSITIONS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


“Road to Good Positions” Free. 
a . _Our Spe att — _ How to apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of 
| Colorado ) Aar 3 ; 
Idaho. 


We bene nll the States, free tomembers, _ Fifty Cents in stamps to 
| Ne dea jind — we sa ee non-members. Wm. Ruffer, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 
North Dakota 


Nevada Arizona 
California Oklahoma 
Utah T 


South Dakota 
exas 
One Agency that does the work of many. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


DESIRABLE VACANCIES in all departments. RIGHT NOW IS THE VERY BEST 
TIME TO ENROLL WITH US. ‘‘You may delay, but time will not.’’ 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Sheridan Teachers’ Agencies ,...™ 








Eight page Booklet 





ana 


The LARGEST and MOST WIDELY 
PATRONIZED AGENCY in the WEST 














"ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 











HOME OFFICE; Samet. S.C. 
OTHER OFFICES; 
Charlotte, N.C. 

















Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS,” 


With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used 
as text in Schools of Education and Normal 
Schools, £ree to any address 


OLDEST, LARGEST and BEST AGENCY SERVICE SOUTH. Established 1892. Three one enr 
GUARANTE ED SERVICE—Covers ENTIRE South. The South now Offers Unparalleled Opportunities for Trained 
Teachers—Grades, High School, and College—Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, ete. NEW MANUAL FREE, 
ene of ALL GRADES will do well to 
consult the’ 
South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 
Pierre, South Dakota 
DOES THAT APPEAL TO YOU? IF SO WRITE US AS WE 
HAVE AN OFFER THAT WILL APPEAL TO YOU. 
WwW @ locate teachers in Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota. 
Midland Empire Teachers’ Agency, Hardin, Montana 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1885 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 

















FOR-A:SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 
Oren Mans fuar Inow BLDG. “""""" MUNSEY BLOG. """""* “NEW YORN LIFE BLDG. | 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. GHATTANCOGA, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
U.S. Trust Bios Tempce Court °°eeeee CHAMBER OF CommERCE BLOG 


THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Kirksville, Missouri. Simple Contract. Efficient Service. 
Write for enrollment blanks. We need you. 











eesecee 








FREE Enrollment. 











Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


How to Apply. 26th Year 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for our Free Booklet 
224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E. R. NICIIOLS, Mgr. 











MIDLAND “= : : LAK 3 
TEACHERS’ ‘Sixteen years in learning how has = 

. rr ” 547 S. 3rd E. St, 
AGENCY fitted us to serve you now. wenn tes. 














624 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
PAUL YATES, Manager. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
TWENTY-THREE 
FRED DICK,” 











504-505 Kittridge Bidg., 
Denver, Colorado. 
YEARS successful service in behalf of Teachers and School Officials. We operate in all 

ern States, Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Mer. Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 














Oldest | JEACWEr PLACHERA NCY 


Liccissful lo/a3 VtUce 


TAe Quditouum, 





Cigency CA generation of 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


. “A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS” 
At home in the Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
Write for further information. 


J. R. McCollum, Manager - - 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





Albuquerque, New Mexico 





514 SECURITY, OKLAHOMA, OKLA, 
Recommends College and Normal Graduates. 
Good positions, 


Write us. 










of conditions essential for his proper 
growth. This syllabus gives topics to 
guide study of the child in relation to his 
physical condition, home _ conditions, 
plays, games and instructive activities, 
school life, mental qualities, ability in 
language and drawing, and moral char- 
acteristics. Under each chapter is a 
bibliography, containing twenty to thirty 
references to collateral reading on the 
topic. Teachers who are interested in 
children, and who wish to understand 
them, will find this syllabus of great 
value to them in directing their activi- 
ties in research and investigation of the 
natures of their pupils. 


**The Teaching of Drawing. Its Aims 
and Methods.”’ By S. Polak and H. C. 
Quilter. Cloth. 16mo. 168pp. 60c. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is an English manual, and is, ap- 
parently, intended as a book for the 
guidance and instruction of teachers, 
rather than a text book for students. It 
is prepared, so the ‘thors state in their 
preface, to correspond with the changes 
in practice which are everywhere tak- 
ing place. ‘‘The old freehand copy and 
geometrical model are fast disappearing, 
and our pupils are set to study real 
things. But in all changes it is prudent 
to proceed cautiously, and in this book 
an attempt is made to preserve what is 
good in old methods while pointing out 
the best ways of commencing and pur- 
suing newer and more educational 
courses.’’ The methods and materials are 
both rather conservative, but in line with 
the best American practice, and there 
are sections which correspond closely 
with present practice in our schools. 
The illustrations and colored cuts are 
from actual work of pupils, and are very 
well done. 


**The Kewpie Primer.’’ Text and music 
by Elizabeth V. Quinn. Illustrations by 
Rose O’Neill, inventor of the Kewpies. 
Cloth. 12mo. 112pp. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York 

Both by the introduction of the fasci- 
nating little Kewpies and by the intro- 
duction of variety and novelty in the 
vocabulary, the attempt has been made 
to avoid the monotony of many Primers. 
| The illustrations are designed not only 

| to go with the text, but to serve asa 

| basis for original stories, to be made up 
by the pupils. This will foster close ob- 
| servation, and constructive imagination. 


‘*The Teachers Book of Individual Oc- 
| cupations.’’ By Clara E. Grant. Cloth. 
sm. 12mo. 35c. Evans Brothers, Russell 
| Square, London, W. C. 
| This little volume aims at presenting 

a carefully thought out method of ap- 
| plication of the Montessorian principle 
of individual or auto-education to the 
| ordinary forma! subjects of reading, writ- 
ing and number, and to the varied oc- 
cupation work of the primary school. 
The material suggested covers that wide 
range of every-day things of which chil- 
dren should obtain free and direct ex- 
perience, and which is readily available 
or easily made. This method should de- 
velop in children power of initiative 
and independent judgment, cultivate 
the power of deft handling of objects, 
and add variety and interest to the 
day’s work. 


“Robert Louis Stevenson. How to 
Know Him.’’ By Richard Ashley Rice, 





Professor of English Literature, Smith 
College. Cloth. 12mo. 382 pp. With 
indexes. $1.25 net. The Bobbs-Merrill 


Company, Indianapolis. 

In this book Professor Rice has made 
to live again that whimsical, erratic, 
lovable, neurotic genius, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with whose name is connected 
the most thoroughly enthralling tale of 
pure adventure ever penned—‘‘Treasure 
Island.’’ ‘There are many of Stevenson’s 
works that have a gloze of unreality 
about them, as though one had dreamed 
them; but the very best of his work is 
unmistakable and unforgettable. ‘‘The 
Master of Ballantrae,’’ ‘‘New Arabian 
Nights,’’ ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ 
‘‘Kidnapped,”” “The Wrecker,’’ ‘The 
Black Arrow,’’ all have touches, more 
or less sustained, of that peculiar quality 
which is all Stevenson. But, for sus- 
tained effect, for serious consideration 
with the work of Victor Hugo, or 
Dumas, or Scott, or even Cooper, the 
mass of Stevenson’s work does not com- 
, pare. ‘*Treasure Island,’’ ‘‘Kidnap- 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Harp, Cello, Clarinet, 
Trombone, Flute, Piccolo, Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 
ability to play be shut 
out of your life. Just 
write us a postal today 
for our new Free Book, 
fresh from the printer. Let 
us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical in- 
strument by note in your own 
home, withoutateacher, by our 
New Improved Home Study 
Method, without paying @ 
cent for lessons! Different, 
easierthan privateteacherway 
—no tiresome, dry exercises— 
no inconvenience. No trick 
music, no **numbers,’’ yet 
6imple, wonderful, amazingly easy for evea @ mere child. 


Money back guarantee. 


200,000 Pupils! 


Since 1898 we have successfully taught over 200,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, 22 ald parts of the world! Hundreds write— 
“*Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in threeterms with private teachers."* “Everything 
is sothorough and complete."* “‘The lessons are marvels of sime 
plicity. My 1l-yearold boy hasnothadthe leasttroubletolearn.”” 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LOCALITY AT ONCE 
to help adve: rtise our wonderful easy system of teaching music 
LIMITED TIME, we there fore offer ars Aeriage lessons 





FOR 

FREE. Only orcs is for postage and sheet Beginn 

or advanced pu eae We have hundreds of poplis RIGHT HERE 
IN NEW Y he musical centre of, America, who prefer our 


Home Study rathods in place of ss AMAZING teacher. et all the 
proof, facts, letters from pupils, AMAZING FREE OFFER and 
veep, New Book just issued, ‘REE! Write postal to- 
ga oe a ress U. S. School of sf Box 23, 226 Fifth Avenue, 

ow or! 


Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, for m, structure, and wr it ing 
of the Short- Story, taught by Dr. 

J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 

Lippincott's Magazine. 

One teacher who enrolled a year ago 

has ree eived over $1000 for stories sold 

to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall’s and other magu- 
zines. 

Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
lay Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ng, Journalism, ete. In all, over 

— Hundred Courses, under pro- 

essors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 


and other le dee colleges. 
250-Page Catalogue Free, Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Esenwein 














Illinois Training School For Nurses 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Offers a three year course of training to women who wish 
to enter the nursing profession. Practical experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
vided in other institutions. Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High School i in- 
struction or its educational equivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application tothe Superintend= 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY LAW Free 


FREE 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
pense,that the Hamilton Fotege of Lawis the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence, Only 
law schoolin U. 8. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over $00 class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examinetion. 
Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Law- 
yers and wintonte Send today for Large Handsomel: 


HAMILTONC ONCOLLEGE OFLA Wi Hate 30 natide. chies aoe 


Fine Tone 








MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 

GUITAR OR CORNET 
hing note music by 

ucla by 


$20 UKULELE & 


We have a wonderful new system 
mail. To first pupils in each locality, a. ‘fe give a $20 supe’ 
lin, Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small 
charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player 


or no charge. Complete outfitfree. Write atonce — no cag, il 


SLINGERLANO SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept 118, Chicago, Ill 


BeA Government 
Teacher 


Tn the Indian School Service. Men and women 
aged 21 to 50. Salaries range from $600 to $1200 
yearly. Beautiful locations. Living SS 
usually furnished. Annual vacation. If you 
would like this interesting work, write at once to 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 27T, *St. Louis, Mo. 











HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Cotalegee 


free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D 
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YUNULULADLULEPUAUDGLUGAUGEH SAUSAGE 


_ Washington Boulevard Hospital 


is 
2 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Excellent three year course--Maternity- -Medical--Surgical- 
Children and X-ray departments. Maintenance provic cod as well 
as an allowance each month. For further information write 
SUPE wine bane i 3 NURSING SCHOOL = 
ton Boulev Chicago, Il. 


449 W, ard, 
num 0 


OU ANUAH NOONE ELST 
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To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 

to remember. 


ican 

make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly sciect thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
\ tv concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
, The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

veloping memories of thousands. 

“ 
Write Today { for Wi Saret rs gapey now £5 
rignt ed Memory Tost, also how to obtain my 
‘REE book, **‘How To Speak In Public.’ 





Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 6791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IU. 








Teachers Should Study Physical Education 


The Summer Session of 


American College ofPhysical Education 


June 28—August 4 


offers these important advantages:— new, refreshing 
subject; dancing, games, athletics included in course; 
students improve in health and vivacity; pleasant educa- 
tional surroundings; ideal vacation in large city. 

‘Yeachers taking summer course learn to organize play, 
direct athletics and conduct physical training classes, 
thus equipping themsely es for EXTRA salary. 

Large College t Big G 





Dance Pavillion, a welnieaihs pool, 
“| tennis courts adjacent, easy access 
to golf courses, parks,playgrounds. 
Splendid Faculty — Co-educational 
35 Courses Offered — Expenses Low 

Literature including Portfolio of 
Athletic Views free on request. | 
American College of Physical Education 
Dept.98, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago 




















Training School tor Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction, Theoretical and Practical 
class work throughout the course. Minimume ntrance 
requirements, two years High School work. ror in- 


Jormation apply to MISS E.C. BURGESS, Supt. 


Box 31, Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 














Photoplay Ideas Bring $25 to $200. 
Cash in your “‘happy thoughts” writin; 
inspare time. No previous experience 
mecessary. Our easy home ¢ course 
affords thorough instruction and turrs out 
Successfal scenario writers. Write at once for 
ur FREE Book. Special Price and Prize Offe: 
Chicago Photoplaywright College, Box 278 1- 18, CHICAGO 














University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 19—AUGUST 2nd 
Vocational 


Preparatory, College, Professional and 
Courses, Attendance from 26 States. Beautiful | 
Campus. Delightful Climate. Tuition $15 for non-Vir- | 
ginians. teduced Fare. Excursions to Washington, | 
Luray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, ete. 
For illustrated circular apply CHAS, G. MAPHIS | 


DIRECTOR SUMMER ‘nde 
University, Virginia 


Drawing ---Painting | 


Learn at Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 
Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Ilus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
Free Scholarship Award. 
Your ame and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 703, Omaha, Nebraska 


























The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident Bm 
HOME work, offers also instruc- #3 


tion by correspondence. 
25th Year 


Summer School 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. 
courses available in Graphic Arts, Music, ete. Credits ap- 
plied toward diploma, Many advantages in Chicago parks, 
bathing beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts, etc. For 
detailed information address Dept. 14, 54 Scott St., Chicago. 


St Poems, Plays, ete. a ted fo b- 
Vrtere-. ........ 
Primary Methods 


Readers of the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans should know about the popular 
and successful Course in Primary Methods 
which we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Drincipal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers se- 
Dr. 3 bell cure better positions and higher salaries, 

oe 250-page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


g 
U. of C. (Div, W) Chicago. Ill. aur 








Special 




















' comprehensive, clear, 
: ‘Lhe work begins with a discussion of the 


| ernment, 


| were, 


! Green and Co., 


At Once Teachers of ability and experience 
—— 


NORMAL INS 


ped,’’ and possib.y the ‘‘Master 
lantrae,’’ alone may be classed with the 
great works of fiction. “Dr. Jekyll,’’ 
‘*Markheim,’’ and the ‘‘Treasure of Fran- 
chard,’’ are tales that Poe might have 
written, with a terrible sermon which 
Poe never could have evolved. They 
add much to Stevenson's reputation, and 
aid greatly in estimating his literary 
nature. ‘‘The Child’s Garden of Verses, ’ 

with its autobiographical touch, and the 
songs from ‘‘Underwood,’’ show crafts- 
manship, sympathy and insight; and are 
loved by children everywhere. All these 
things Professor Rice makes us see, in 
the present volume, and leaves us with 
the desire, and the determination to be- 


| gin again and to read Stevenson for our- 


selves. 
**Form and Functions of American Gov- 
ernment.’’ By ‘Thomas Harrison Reed, 


Boj. Like Eo 


533 pp. Ills. 
World Book Company, 
This is an advanced 


$1.50. By mail, $1.62. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Civies which is 
and interesting. 


English and Colonial origins of our 
and the development of 
electoral franchise. That is followed 
by a discussion of the early state gov- 
ernments, instituted after 1775, which 
in every instance, merely 
tications or adaptations of colonial insti- 
tutions. The formation of the Union is 
then treated, with the development of 
Party Government. After this, ‘‘the 
Democratie Evolution of State Constitu- 
tions’’ gives opportunity for a discussion 
of the modern State Government, with 
its complicated machinery. Then, and 
not until then, is the Federal Govern- 
ment taken up for treatment. ‘This order 


vov- 
the 


of topics is historically correct, and will | 


appeal to the student as being logically 
correct, since our Federal Government, 
as a perfectly new experiment in con- 
federated action of sovereign states, is 
the latest step in the formation of our 
Republic. Furthermore, not until the 
Colonial and State Governments are thor- 
oughly understood can the Federal Goy- 
ernment be understood. ‘There are many 
interesting features in the book, and the 
illustrations are well chosen andcarefully 
executed. The book will appeal to teach- 
ers of grammar grades, as a book for 
reading and reference. 


“‘Ideal School Songs.’’ By Rollin C. 
Ward, Mus. Doe. Including a Complete 
Course in the Rudiments of Music. Cloth. 
6x9. 118 pp. Published by R. C. Ward, 
1641 Indianola Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

This song book contains everything 
that the rural teacher would need for 
course in school music. The elementary 
studies in the rudiments of musie and in 
| sight-reading are clear and simple. The 
songs comprise most of the standard 
patriotic and school songs, and a good 
proportion of new and original songs. 
A feature is a selection of favorite 
melodies from the operas with suitable 
words, arranged for children’s voices. 


a 


‘‘Dramatic Reader.’’ For Seventh and 
Kighth Years. By Pearl Beaudry Wood. 
Cloth. 12mo. 34lpp. 60c. Longmans, 
New York. 

In this volume, selections from famous 
novels have been arranged in acts and 
scenes, and the dialogue of the original, 
altered and modified in some instances, 
serves to tell the story. The purely nar- 
rative and descriptive passages are given 
as notes between the acts. 
dramatized are: ‘‘Standish of Standish, ’’ 
**Sevenoaks,’’ ‘‘The Pilot,’ ‘‘‘’he Talis- 
man,’’ and ‘‘Lorna Doone.’’ There are 
appended biographical and explanatory 
notes. 


MAKE THIS YOUR 
‘“COLORADO”’ YEAR 


Sometime you will spend a summer in Colorado. 
Why not in 1917? The Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer School at Boulder is the ideal place for such 
a vacation, Splendid entertainment program and 
school courses in art, literature, stenography, and 
typewriting, primary methods, art needlework, pub- 
lic speaking, folk dancing, reviews for teachers’ ex- 
aminations, basketry, etc. The monthly Bulletin of 





this famous resort will be sent free to any one for 
one year, It is illustrated, instructive, and in- 
teresting. Send name and address ww Secretary, | 


F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado, 


Burlington Teachers’ Agency ( 


152 CHERRY ST., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 








- ule 
now for 


SPECIAL REGISTRATION TE KMS 


and high sehool work — Opening 
1917 school year, 


of Bal- | 


., associate professor of Gov- | 
' ernment, University of California. Cloth. | 
| 12mo. 


modi- | 


The stories | 
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INATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


"NATIONAL a assignaeanpe 


KINDERGARTEN ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
COLLEGE Summer School 


JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 






President 





Kindergarten and EKiementary 
Methods, i rraduate and advanced. 
Special courses in Story-telling, Play 
ground With community features, Industrial 
Art, Sunday School Methods, Out of door 
obsery vols. Credits applied toward 
diploma. Resident dormitories on College 

round Mit octal advantages, park pla 
tie 


ition seh 





CENTRAL DORMITORY ON COLLEGE GROUNDS 


erounds, bathing bene , literierie HHtsetiis, Chee be lectures, COmeeriN, Theatre 


hoy llustrated announcement address Dept. 30, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


the ert ullerie 














70 Fiith Avenue 
eee New Y 0rk 
to college 


“ M. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


radiates, s 
atid 


nna other teacher 
rade ten 


and normals 
rithars 


HAlISts, 
thine 


Recommends college 
at all sewsous, miaiy enlis tor 4 
First 


| PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU iiss si 


NO ADVANCE pares snag po 


ITHE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


C. WILBUR CARY, Mér., Conn. Mutual Bldg., Hartford, Conn. GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Mgr,, Fidelity Bldg., Portland, Me. 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 


nM and schools Keceive 
ran er Oo. PRATT, Mer. 





Operates loca 
Direct recommendation Vell 
205 ¢c 7th St., Allentowt n, Pa 


class equipment. 
hool officer 
cut 


mi nations 
wT Sa 





demand, 
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‘PHOTOGRAPHS 








F Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of ye 
self, and 31.00, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inche 

344 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N.Y. 





FROM 


THE 


GREAT LAKES TO. THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 
ACENCY 


PACIFIC 
WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 
306 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 





— 


| The New Century Teachers Bureau, 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
THE AGENCY FOR THE TEACHER WHO WANTS PROMOTION, 
Send for our Literature. GEORGE MILLER DOWNING, Proprietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGE NC} Sreacionmans 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 8 East Jackson Blvd., Chica, Journal Bldy., Portland, Or 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 317 Masonie Temple, Denver, eel. 1 Shattuck e«., Berkeley, ¢ 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, > Cit, Bk. , Loa Angeles, Cal 

















Everett O. Fisk & Co., 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sessilis 





BRANCHES: Mentor, Ky., Huntington, 


AN OLD LINE AGENCY 
That chary a fee and render ervir 


Mer., Broadway, Cine 


W. Va 


106 Olle 





Ohio Valley Teachers Agency 
The AMERICAN TEACHERS” AGENCY 
PAGIFIG TEAGHERS’ ARENGY Sem sate ye 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Need AT ONCE Many Grammar School 
Teachers. Dr. A.H. Campbell, Manager 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 





hinggt Ores lua M , Ala H 



































"Jamestown, 'N. Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 NO POSITION, NO FEE. Writ 
The Empire Teachers’ Agency iSTAREISIED ee 
has Good Positions for Teachers with GOOD RECORDS, /'r¢ irticulu yuest, Wim. il, Mac Millan. Mer. 
THE TEAGHENO GENS to conuh tis Accs wihavie cl sehen remninnns coematlone 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 
en fee for Pr y Trained Teach« I 
‘GOOD GRADE POSITIONS s33233%'5 25". 
ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . Columbus, Ohio 
) | 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU TA NNOUNCEMENT 


Texarkana, Texas. 
NOW 29th Year 
WORTHY TEACHERS GIVEN 
DIRECT AND POSITIVE AID. 


} Our yee tio 
instructs ' 
, with or wi 
nt 


oral 
in all typ oft py on 
dlucatic if qualified ask for! 
of vacancic filled before SEPTEMBER 
Educators Agency, Inc. 


A.P. Goddard, Pres. Y.MLC.A. Bide., 


-| WE PAY $36 *“5= 


/— IMPERIAL MFG. con 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


bringony a 
candidate 
fillings appointm 
tered in the fic ld of 
to bn 


S. Lasaile St., Chicago 

















POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, REE hig 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, I 


WEEK | AND EXPENSES TO 
men with rigs to intro 
ound. Vear's contra 


; po f duce poultry ¢ t 
PARSONS, KANS, 











nm. 
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| 
The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, Teaches 
fromall states receive a cordial welcome in this fleld,and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. TILE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this tela i 
during the past seventeen years, It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for if | 


Vor full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, adadre 


c LAUDE J. BELL, L, Mgr.. Nashville, Tenn. 


members, 
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You Can Get a Big 6x10 Ft. Bunting 
Flag for Your School Absolutely Free 


Here Is Our Plan e We will send you a gross of our high grade pencils, each one 
. * inseribed—‘‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.” The pen- 
cils furnished are the best we can procure, having the large diameter waxed lead, long 
fancy gilt tips and rubber erasers, Distribute them among your pupils to be sold in the 
chool, in their homes, on the streets, in the stores, offices, factories, etc., at 5c. each. 
After the sale, send us the proceeds, and we will ship you at once, all delivery charges 


prepaid, one of our big 6x10 ft. U. S. Bunting Flags, 48 stars, all seams double stitched, 
heavy canvas heading, metal eyelets, reinforced moth-proof bunting, sewed stars and 
sewed stripes, guaranteed fast colors and suitable for indoor or outdoor use, 

We believe that our children should not read and hear WAR all the time, but should 





see our flag, learn its worth and beauty and know for what it stands. With this in 
mind, we are making an effort to help every school have a good, clean banner that will 
be worthy of such attention. “‘Old Glory’? means more to us just now than ever be- 
fore, and by our liberal plan there is noexcuse for being without one or more of our 

large flags, We make it easy and supply it without cost or risk to you. 
he special printing which we place on each pencil without additional charge helps to make the selling easy, 
uid the children can quickly dispose of a gross within a short time after the pencils have been placed on sale. 
Lead pencils are used in large quantities everywhere; the pupils in your school use a lot of them and all have to 
buy theirs somewhere. As future American Citizens, they will enjoy selling the special Flag Pencils and will 
frladly purchase one or more for their own use, knowing that the proceeds are to go towards such a good cause, 
Our plan makes one of the best possible methods of securing a flag, as everyone can support the cause and at the 


same time receive full value for the small amount of money spent. 

Talk it over today —fill out the attached form and mail at once. We'll send you the pencils 
absolutely free of all cost, and you will be more than pleased with this easy way of getting such a 
nice flag. REMEMBER—No money in advance, no charges to pay, no risk, no disappointment. 


Hundreds of Others Say the Same 





I reece e flag O. K. The children and myself were **We were well pleased with the flag and pencils, It is m 
ted with Maude L. Ewing, Saltsburg, Pa, plan to wet one for each room as soon as We ean. Please sen 
unother box of pencils at once.’’ 
Wet k , i for the | iful flag you sent us, W. T. Spangler, Supt., New Albin, Iowa. 
t coms t ‘ wif 1 e the ef et n rere + ‘ ey . s : 
we ¥ +34 detested: » , pencils wa rhe flag has been received, and it is far beyond our ex- 
ce cee ion Mills, Lil pectations. ‘The community is very proud of it.’’ 
. — Miss Mabel L. Dailey, San Marcos, Texas. 
“*We received the flag the other day and think it is a “*The flag arrived yesterday, and it is certainly fine. We 
beauty. It is even better than we expected.”’ have felt real proud of it floating in the breeze today.’’ 
Harriet A. Cooper, North Ashford, Conn. 2»ona L. Patrie, Medusa, New York. 


BURTON S. OSBORNE,_~ - - Camden, New York State. 
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Fill out and mail today. We'll do the rest 


(Be sure and give P. O. address and date here) 


BURTON S. OSBORNE, Camden, New York. 


Dear Sir: — You may send as, all charges prepaid, one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell 
them at 5c. each and to remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of, It is agreed and under- 
stood that immediately upon receipt of our remittance, you will send us, all charges prepaid, one of your big 
6x10 ft. U. S. Bunting Flags as described. 


Ship the Pencils and Flag to ..0+-ssccesssccccesccessscescsrssers . 


Name of 


Name of Principal 
BROMO, sc 4:90.00 40.559 005050 60054004 20505 6450 


or Teacher 

















TEACHERS---we want you to examine 


and use these books for Ten Days at our expense 


i Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers 


TWO VOLS., EACH 9x12 INS.—512 PAGES 
OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS — FULL 
BABY SEAL KERATOL BINDING 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS EVER PREPARED 


Compiled by the Editors of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans in Collaboration 
with Many of the Foremost Educators. 


THE PRICE: 
$5 0 With Normal Instructor- 
~ Primary Plans, One Year. 
($5.50 AFTER APRIL 15, 1917) 


$3 7 For the Books Alone to 
weet“ Present Subscribers Only. 
($4.00 AFTER APRIL 15, 1917) 


SEND NO CASH 


To Secure These Books On Approval 
Use Order Blank Printed Below. 








PRACTICAL 
Dinas A 7 ‘4 
METHODS. AIDS ane LEVICES 























For full description of these books see pages eight and nine of the January 
number of this magazine or drop us a postal asking for descriptive circular. 


These books are highly endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
everywhere but we want you to form your own opinion of them by taking advan- 
tage of our ‘‘on approval’’ offer. SEND NO CASH. Simply fill out the blank 
below and the books will be immediately sent, charges prepaid. Use them Ten 
Days. If you do not find that they are just what you desire in your work, 


notify us and we will immediately send postage for their return. If satis- 
factory, keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided in order blank, This puts the books to 
the supreme test and we assume all the risk, FILL OUT AND SEND US THE BLANK TODAY. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ~ + DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This Order Blank—SEND NO CASH 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date 1917, 

You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices For Teachers, complete in two volumes, and enter (or extend) my subscription to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00.* 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment as fol- 
lows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the next succeeding 
four months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 

If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of the books, 
in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 





Street or R. FB. Dy .-csccsescesesseeeseeeeereeeesecsseeseeeseneesenenssessesees State 
*Qutside of Continental United States the price is $6.00 in installments or $5.75 cash. 
i iber to NORM STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS btai 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. Hiyguare.s suicrvens NBS AND DEVICES POR TEACHERS at $3.75 in install- 


2 oO! » v der blank but modify it by striking out all of the first paragraph after the word ‘‘volumes 
aod ie 7 open. Come first payment of $1.00 to 76 cents,  Spour months’’ to three ioenthe and $4.75 to $3.50. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Music Appreciation 


| Wehave received from the Educational 
| Department of the Columbia Grapho- 
| phone Company, of New York, a pam- 
phlet entitled “Music Moods: A Basis for 
Musie Appreciation,’” by Louis Mohler, 
A. M. The aim of this bulletin is to 
present standard music, in the schools, in 
a manner that shal! justify itself as an 
educational process by a plan flexible 
| enough for every day use, and simple 
enough to be used by the regular teacher 
as well as the supervisors. It is desired 
as well, to make the course such that 
| parents in the home, and those in charge 
| of cultural and social clubs, may find it 
adapted to their needs. The method, 
generally stated, is the stimulation of 
interest through mood; through the im- 
agination, quickened beforehand by po- 
etry or story calculated to arouse the 
mood of the music, and thus not only 
heighten the enjoyment but increase the 
appreciation and understanding. 

Among the ways for arousing curiosity 
and directing interest in the music to be 
heard, which have proven successful, we 
note the following :— 

1. By selecting a poem or story that 
is believed to be in a mood parallel to 
the music; thus stimulating the curiosity 
of the listeners to hear how nearly the 
literary mood suggests the music mood. 

2. By suggesting that the music may 
be used in pantomime or interpretative 
dancing. 

8. By suggesting that the music is in 
the same mood as a picture, either shown 
or described. 

4. By comparing two musical selec- 
tions with one poetical selection, as to 
which fits the poem better. 

5. By contrasting rhythmic moods; 
march and _ polonaise, mazurka and 
minuet. 

6. By comparing the poetic sentence, 
phrase, clause and stanza with the period 
or sentence, the phrase, clause and move- 
ment in music. 

To aid the teacher in the presentation 
of these moods, ‘‘'l’eaching Cards’’ have 
been prepared. On one side are the 
‘‘facts’’ of the composition, definitions, 
and a sketch of the composer. On the 
other side is the ‘‘mood,’’ picturing, in 
prose or verse, the sentiment to be 
roused. Since appreciation and imagina- 
tion are purely subjective, no two, either 
children or adults, will get exactly the 
same inspiration or stimulus from a se- 
lection; but each, according to his ex- 














perience, gets from it as much as he is 
able to put into it. This is an argument 
not only for much hearing of good music, 
but the hearing of it at an early age; 
since the listener, year by year as he 
grows older, will find ever new beauties 
in the same music, as his experience and 
knowledge enable him to interpret it. 
That this combined method of present- 
ing musiec in appreciation courses with 
records and accompanying teaching cards 
is a desirable one is confirmed by the 
widespread interest shown by both school 
superintendents and musi¢c supervisors 
attending the summer school sessions 
where they have been demonstrated. 





‘“‘The Insect Notebook’’ is number 
seven in the series of ‘‘Nature Note- 
books,’’ edited by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, of Cornell University. This little 
book is by James G. Needham, Professor 
of Entomology, Cornell University. The 
book consists of preliminary notes on the 
anatomy and life history of insects, one 
colored plate for example, and sixty line 
drawings on water color paper, of com- 
mon insects. The outlines for note tak- 
ing are simple, clear and comprehensive. 
The number of note pages and drawings 
correspond, enabling the student to illus- 
trate every study he makes. The price 
| is 80c. 





Indulge not in vain regrets for the 
past, or in vainer resolves for the future 
—act, act in the present.—F. W. Rob- 





March 1917 
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Songs That Fascinate 
The Little Folks —— 


The Everyday Song Book 


T is easy toteach music to the Little People 

if you interest them—if they can sing songs 

they like, in keys that are easy forthem. That 
is why this new “Everyday Song 








Book” succeeds so well. It has 

easy, graded songs, rote songs | FREE SAMPLE 
and music for all occasions of the to teachers 
year, and most beautiful Christ- meniioning 
mas and other music, as well as this paper 











suggestions for Primary Teachers. 
Prices: Only 3c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
70c per doz, prepaid; single copies 10c prepaid. 


Poems That Have Helped 
Make History —— 


The 101 Famous Poems 


ERE are the poems that have swayed men’s 

hearts and deeds throughout history. The 

| poetry that will leaveits impress on the char- 

acter of your pupils as it hason generations ofmen 

| and women before them. Just the Prose Supplement 

alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg 

Address, Patrick Henry's Oration, the Declaration 

of Independence, etc. All in a handy, pocket 
size volume, at a ridiculously low price. 

Price: 15¢c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 
A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere For 50c 


THE CABLE COMPANY,  1216Cable Bidg., Chicago 
The World's Greatest Makers of and Inner-Player Pianos 
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1 
PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 

A. 8. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL.D., Late Commissioner 

of Educaticn for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions. 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14Y in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Eng. comp.» with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Gester: with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Schoo m., With Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 

All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 



















Abolish the use of the *: 
mussy, germ-laden Sponge > 
Cup, make the handling of 
papers, quick, easy and accurate, ie 
and protect the wearer from con- 

tagious diseases. At stationers and drug 
stores, 10c each, 3 for 25c. If not at 
yours, send 10c for sample set of 2 pads. 


Davol Rubber Co., Dept. A, 













Providence, R, I, 












ESTIC SCIENCE. 


DOM 
: Two New Books: 


Food Study, Wellman 


A High School Text, published in 
January, 1917, $1.00. 


School Kitchen Textbook 


Mrs. Lincoln’s new book. For 
the grades and smaller high schools, 60c. 
New Books for Teachers : 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1.00. 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley, $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO, **¢2cen, S* 
Book on Destroying Hair 


M. D., late of Woman's 
f Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
d facial disfigurements. 
tamps for descriptive matter. 

PUBLISHING C©O., Riverside, R. L. 

















New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., 
Medical College, Chicago College ‘o 
cause and cure_ 0 
Non-technical. Send 


Dept. F-8, RIVERSIDE 





ertson. 
Become U. S. Gov- 


Teachers ernment Clerks 


Hundreds of clerks are wanted in the State, Army, 
Navy, Interior, and other departments at Washington, 
D.C. Salary $840 to $1500 with rapid increase. Life Jobs, 
short hours, long \acations. All teachers are advised to 
try the examination to be held throughout the entire 
country during March and Apsit. : 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W246, 
Rochester, N, Y., for schedule of dates and places and 
large descriptive book showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination questions, which 
. will be sent free of charge, 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


100 eopies made from your own 
pen, typewriter or drawing. For 
$1 or ©. 0. D., we will send post- 
paid one No 1. printing-surface 
4‘ex7; Ink and Sponge complete. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 
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| One ‘Year Renewal $1.2 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ee | “oe 
} Normal Instructor - Primary Plans. 


Will Be $1.50 Per Year After April 15, 1917 


Save Money By Taking Advantage of One of the Following Offers 





Cash or 
Credit 


New or 





Cash or 
Credit 


Two Year Ss searwel $2.0 











The Above Offers Will Not Be Good After April 15th---So Act Quickly 











The cost of paper and ink has more than doubled during the 
past two years, owing to the war in Europe. 

A very large number of magazines and newspapers have al- 
ready raised their subscription rates and it is with the greatest 
reluctance that we have finally decided to do so. 

Realizing the truth of the old adage, ‘‘A Bird in the Hand is 
Worth Two in the Bush”’ and because of the advantage of hand- 
ling your subscription now rather than next fall when our Sub- 
scription Department is literally buried in work, and further, be- 
cause of our desire to be even more than fair with our subscribers, 
we shall be glad to accept new subscriptions for either one or two 
years or to advance present subscribers for a corresponding per- 
iod as above offered. But you must order before April 15th. 


Pay Now or November Ist as You Prefer 


If you wish to take advantage of either of the above offers 
and do not find it convenient to send cash with your order, we 
shall be very glad to extend credit to you until November Ist. 
Simply fill out and mail to us the credit order blank below. This 
makes it possible for present subscribers to extend their subscrip- 
tions for one or two years without being obliged to pay any more 
promptly than by waiting until their subscription expires in the 
fall and they will save 25 cents on one year or $1.00 on two years. 


A 256-Page Book FREE If You Send 
Cash With Order 


While we are perfectly willing to extend credit and no teacher 
need hesitate to order on this basis, it is a fact that cash orders 
save expense in bookkeeping, collection, ete., and because of this 
fact, we will send free and postpaid to each teacher remitting cash 
with order for either of the above offers a copy of our 256-page 
cloth bound book, “The School Year.” (See description below.) 
If you already have a copy of “The School Year” we will send 
you its companion book “Practical Selections.” Use the cash 
order blank below. 


“Money Saved is Money Earned ”---Don’t 
Miss This Opportunity 


Be sure to see to it that you mail your order for one of these 
Last Chance Money Saving Offers before April 15th, 1917. To 
avoid the possibility of your forgetting it until too late, the wis- 
est thing you can do is to send your order today. You will never 
regret your foresight. Any of your teacher friends who are not 
now subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will appre- 
ciate your telling them of this offer as many will doubtless be 
glad of the opportunity to avail themselves of it. 


No matter when your present subscription expires, you can have it extended now for one 
year by paying or agreeing to pay on November 1st next, $1.25; or you can have it 
extended now for two years by paying or agreeing to pay on November 1st next, $2.00. 





This Book FREE If You Send 
Cash With Order | 


“Cash Talks.” While we will cheerfully extend present 
subscriptions or enter new subscriptions as above offered, 
payment to be made November ist next, we realize that 
many prefer to pay cash and as a special inducement for 
doing so we will send “ The School Year,” described be- 
low, to all who remit cash with their order for either a one- 


year or two-year subscription. 

The School Year A Most Helpful Book 
for Teachers, compiled 

by Grace B. Faxon, one of the Editors of Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans. 256 pages, printed on 

fine eggshell paper, bound in si!k cloth. 

The text is divided into the ten school year months, each 
month being devoted toa certain topic selected by the com- 
piler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary 
education. The titles of these chapters are: Home, Out- 
doors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

The regular price of this book is 65 cents per copy. You 
getit FREEif you remit cash when taking advantage of 
either of the offers on this page. 

, If you already have a copy of “The School Year” we will 
substitute its companion book, “‘Practical Selections.”’ 











When filling out either of these order blanks 
be sure to cross out the offer not desired. 


























Don’t Fail to Avail Yourself of One of These Offers Before 
It Is Too Late. Fill Out and Mail the Order Blank Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


x= Important 











DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date , 1917. 
Please enter or extend my subscription te NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 


( One Year for which I agree to pry $1.25. 


PRIMARY PLANS for Two Years for which # agree to pay $2.00. 





Cif $2.00 offer is accepted, strike out first line.) 
\ (if $1.25 offer Is accepted, strike out second Ine.) 
Remittance to be made direct to your office at Dansville, N. Y., not 
later than November 1, 1917. 
Name 
re 
Street or R. F. D. State $ 
>. 


ooereres PE OSET eH HEE EEESEEE SESS OSOSOOS See 








t+esees 


Blank for Cash Order and FREE Book 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date » 1917. 
Please enter or extend my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR.- 


( One Year for fam ing $1.25 herewith. 
PRIMARY PLANS for Two Years for which | am enclosing $2.00 herewith. 


. 
Sere eeeeres 


toes 


aa 





(If $2.00 offer is accepted, strike out first line.) 
(If $1.25 offer is accepted, strike out seco nd line.) 


In consideration of my remitting cash with order, you are to send 
me FREE a copy of your 256-page, cloth bound book, “The School Year.” 


Name 
PO. 
Street or R. F. D. ‘ State 
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The N. E. A. at Portland, Oregon | 








Souvenirs for Your School 


brought to the attention of school patrons, 
which in turn has created a greater inter- 
est in the school and its mission, 


e 
Souvenir Number 7 
is our new 1917 style herewith illustrated. 
3'.x64 inches, text is steel die embossed 
in green, while the design in plate marked 
oval is in green, pink and gold, producing 
a particularly rich appearance. Booklet 
has & insert pages and tied with silk tassel 
Lan as shown, On insert pages is printed an 
" illustrated greeting from teacher to pupils, 


OUR. 


OHO 





i We can arrange this style for photos of 
two, three or four teachers and without 
photo for any size school, For souvenirs 
with more than one photo, write for sam- 
ple and prices, 

i i WITHOUT PHOTO — 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 6 cents each. 
Prices Postpaid for No. 7 WITH PHOTO—12 or less $1.30; additional ones 7 cents each, 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 6 cents. These envelopes have etched on the front “* Souvenir of our School ”’ 
Should pupils’ names ex- 


, “tevsotion fi f 
Lipsteuehion flows 








venirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon, 


to please you. If you desire samples, send stamp for our line, 





INTING COMPANY, Box H, Mansfield, Ohio. 








COLONIAL PR 








tional Education Association has chosen 





be almost like holding two successive 
meetings in the same place, had much to 
do with this decision. Another item was 
that Portland is located in the great 

















Northwest section in which a meeting 
of the Association has never been held. 
The nearness of summer school advan- 
tages and the possibility of travel in con- 
nection with the meeting are points al- 
ways considered by teachers in planning 


Superintendent L. R. Alderman, chair- 
man of the Portland General Committee, 
to identify the interest of the thousands 
from East, South and Middle West with 
the life of the people of the Northwest. 
In bringing about this ‘‘mixer’’ spirit 
between visitors and *‘home-folks,’’ Mr. 
| Alderman is planning committees on joint 


Order as many or more sou 
ceed number of souvenirs desired, add 1 cent for each name in excess. | excursions over the Columbia Highway, | 
Remittance must accompany order, Remit by postoffice or express money order when possible. through Oregon's big timber and along 


the crest of mountains overlooking one 


! i | tI ud ement we will strive 
( tim rt that it has no superior and when you examine quality, illustrations, text, ete., of the world’s beautiful lake regions. 
our claim, To those desiring a souvenir of particularly higgh class in every respect, we site ’ hig ae . 
| t liy new Style 7. A six inch, hard maple, Teacher’s Desk Ruler, printed es- Old Or exon, that ZI eat region that 
vill find very convenient, will be enclosed with your souvenirs. embodied what is now Oregon, Idaho, 
of your school, distribute our souvenirs. Washington, and a part of Wyoming, 


joins with Portland in claiming the com- 
ing National convention. The Univer- 








TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! ‘ 

WRITE U Ss : Tell tryed yn tag it oo Rog if they don’t = 
sacle neart and soul into the plan. ere is how you can get this 
po yn FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...<=_—<— Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of orr big 5x8fect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or$Sinanyretailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

8® Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 ..cnes in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. ##” After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





lapel ornaments. 








SPECIAL OFFE 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


thit. Illus 







R- 


summer school will run three weeks be- 


fk. A. Oregon Agricultural College, the 
Oregon Normal, the University of Wash- 
ington, the University of Idaho, the three 
Washington Normals, and two Idaho Nor- 
mals, all with summer sessions, surround 
Portland on the various railway lines 
entering the city. Some of the historic, 
endowed colleges, such as Whitman, Wil- 
lamette, and the new but famous Reed 
College, will join the state institutions 
in welcome to the visitors. 

Portland makes a fine base for a sum- 
mer of sightseeing in the Northwest. It 
is close to the seashore, while within a 
few hours travel are Mt. Adams, Mt. 
St. Helens and famous old Mt. Hood. 
To the North are Rainier National Park, 
easily reached in a day by auto, the 
Georgian Circuit around Puget Sound, 
Snoqualmie Falls, Victoria and Van- 
couver, the great forests and a thousand 
other beautiful things. Portland’s great 
saw mills and her ship building yards 
are to be open to ali visitors. To those 
of the middle West it will be a novelty 
to see a gigantic tree, 8 feet or more 
in diameter, converted into commercial 
lumber. 

Portland is the Rose City, so named 





Portland, Oregon, as the place for the 


The Executive Committee of the Na- | i 


OLD MEDAL CRAYONS 






ea TILE oT ODAY the teacher wields a 1917 meeting. In a tentative vote of the Al Ri \ ti f s 
a q greater Community Influence Board of Directors at the close of the Ways ve a iS action 
0) a, than ever before, and to do this, New York meeting last summer, Asbury dint d h 

‘a it has been necessary to promote Park was given first choice and Portland Send for Samples and Try Them 
©) ()F t - mutual interests in which —, — Executive wonponsi na 8 : 
} ev sidered these two cities, as well as Buf- ; SPP 
A) } OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS falo, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Washing- 
ot have been a factor. By their use the ton. The fact that Asbury Park is lo- 
teacher's community interests were cated so close to New York that it would 





BOSTON’ 
PRESSED CRAYON 


No. 2 





























sity of Oregon has announced that its | 


fore, and three weeks following the N. | 


~ and two especially good poems ““Memories | 4 ; § S 
Son) € of School Days” and “The Fashioner” |} their attendance at this convention, and Bi & Smith Ca! 
ey < both artistically hand lettered and illus- }] | these are well provided for in the choice mney daha? ob 
. rae ulso print material you send us | of Portland. d Ne ioe : 
} e als ateri } se s | fe . 2 ‘ - = 
s v4, 5 i which is name of your school, (if any) Dis- Already the Chamber of Commer ce of Londons Paris none) ‘ 
trict No., township, county, state, name of that city is sending out literature in con- aos 
= So nection with the meeting. In one letter ed 
j A ese yO e eae E it sue? 
i If photo souvenir is desired, send us the 1U Says. : Ww 
x photo you. wish reproduced and we will **Portland, Oregon, the commercial and | Highest Award 
copy from it a correct size photo for each nat} ‘ - oy of > ° 709 | va “e 
souvenir and return the original. If photo the educational fh nte tof the Northw est, | Panama Pacific Exposition 
ns ae is not desired, there appears in panel in- is already organized with a view to mak- | 
I» ) and ever iOwePr stead, an educational emblem and quo- ing the 1917 session of the National Edu- | BINNEY & SMITH co. 
iantful wisdom grows pr narg ogre hgh aged you oe cation Association the most successful in | 
oe »+hoto on Inside w rood effect, s : Seay = ‘ 43 vey | MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
[nevery mill wy every brook | showing both photo and quotation, its history. It is the ambition of City ae nt a LD a ee seg ae 
: Q _ i mtes New WH Ne . 
















Each state cut to shape. Of unusual value to teachers and children 
inthe study of geography. Full sized sample in colors 7x11 sent 
Postpaid on receipt of 25c. Address Educational Map Department. 
‘THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 


—Let us give you ab- 
| solutely Free a guar 
e anteed $3.50 Dexter; 
Pencil Sharpener or 
an eighteen inch bust of Washington finished in 
old ivory. Sellonly one gross of our best pencils 
at five cents each! Your pupils will sell them in 
one day. Send for them now, giving references, | 
Everything is guaranteed to please you. Write 
TO-DAY. 
SCHOOL AIDS CO., Burnsville, West Virginia. | 


d. 
624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill- 


























"My OWNAMERICA’ 


NEW PATRIOTIC HYMN 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS 


FIFTY COPIES ONE DOLLAR-SEND FOUR CENTS FOR SAMPLE 
PUB. BY THE FELICITY PRESS,GLOUCESTER.MASS. 








PO ec stecgauuasnuauunini 


Buy Entertainments 
From ‘*The House That Helps,”’ a live concern 
which handles a choice line of Operettas, Cantatas, 
Action Songs, Plays, Drills, Musical Recitations, ete. 
Especially good lists for Special Days. Note the new 
Denver House. 4 very helpful Catalog sent FREL, 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 

















| 
tratore rt sta eur m $20 to $12 
My practical systom of Ny = Pctcolgy waa ned Book because of the millions of roses which | — Franklin, Ohio. Denver, Colorado. = 
Pi cast <) By Alice O'Grady and Frances Throop grow out of doors. During the Convene { swiunwmmnnmmmonummmue ic 
he et | = Story-telling Kv LIZ Ile. This: book by, teachers gives tion the enterprising committee will hold Wri 1 
tloa all choice ‘stories for children from jeidereee” seasoned — | the annual Rose Carnival for the benefit riters : 
r YoU with humor, Joy, and bappy tnt mention ef this magasine of visiting teachers. Every arrival will I ean sell your MSS, and show 





rue ' ANDON 8 HOOL or One copy, price 75 cents with mention o 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, Chicago RAND McNALLY & CO. 


New York 
DU 
































| be greeted at the depot with a rose, and 
during the stay of the teachers every 








ts beh 


» 


you how to make them salable. 
There is a ready market for 











































1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. - j sll Fiction, Short Stories, Novelettes 

Five bright capable ladies to travel, Wanted" sone ye “<4 hotel and rooming house will present a Seria’ Dramatic M $300,000 
Teachers Srenouaizete, ma sett Gemters + o> Se iti I esr secrets et poseeniene bouquet every morning. It 1S promised worth used every month in U.S. A, 
es $5) per week ¢ railroad fare paid, permanent position, su mst Athi » . 2 Ss - Rie Oe. =4 Write Me Today for Particulars. Wide Experience. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha. Nebr., Jept. D. | Dept. B, S15 MUTUAL LIFE Bt ILDING, = Buffalo, N.Y. that every teacher may have a pair of References from publishers and well-known authors. 

shears and a pair of gloves to clip her | LauRA D. WILCK, 1474 Broadway, NEW YORK 
v,valalalaYT . 5 7 a7 ry cred 
oe Pe ae wee eae ae ee Nee Se Me NE NN own roses if she prefers, and that the (Broker in MSS.) 
9 At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 4. | bathing pavilions will furnish a rose for | CA GAT P10 tor RUTTERKLIES, insects, gamez 
° A : . Some $1 te each. Easy work. 
+ ; ie the hair of every swimmer. Bron two beys cassed rest monsy with mothers help and \ 
. ‘e 

i Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., | acre Poesy os aed ahaa Taare 
¥ on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contwuins no glue or gelatine. Always tiong on painlessly killing, etc. § nd 2c stamp atonce a ” 
via “ ‘ad srospectus. Sinclair, Bx.244 D121, Los Angeles,(al. Ay 
‘ Remember The Modern Duplicator. e prosy ’ 
»4 Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “Mod- nA GOVERNMENT POSITIONS “a 
" ern’ Duplicator. it Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 6 11. same Wf FOR TEACHERS Give a Minstrel Show 
¥ hen you want ten, twenty, forty, y 5 > Jetters j oy Nash * 
ri kind, typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, | ail teachers both men and women should try the P senco Wig, Burnt Cork, Red tor Lipa, and 
rid . — putiton Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, | U.S. Government examinations to be held throughout y7/Send 10c for a big catalogue of Plays, 
y eID » lette ri he duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, + | the entire country, during March and April. ‘he po- Makr-UpP material an T OF MAKING-UP 
4 remove letter and print t } . L A ——— : os a : 
ra a (il Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated >] | sitions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short a T. TRADEMORE COMPANY, + TOLEDO, OHIO 
‘Ein one or morecolorsatthe save tine, So simple a child an ge 1G La cial Discount to schools gf | -‘Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
i, dred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 84.50—Less Special Discount to schools a wer tnigg V8 oe ag “gee cele tami ~~" ean hey : ana 
fs ane tench of He percenl. oF B45 Bet. Booklet i is se MoE RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
2. 1c. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 3390 1 j Pittsburgh, Pa. showing the positions obtainable and giving manysample $10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Jebel oloplool pbb pbb ppb Pr bpp PrP rrr PP rrr rrr rr rr Pritt | cxaminationquestions, which will besent frecof charge, | Details FREE Producers League, 334 = 8t. Louis, Mo. 
A°S°R"S Sk ee 8d x 27% 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Here are Two Classy Closing Day Souvenirs for 1917 


We Want You to See Samples, Which Will Be Sent FREE! 


AS a matter of professional pride, you desire to leave the best possible impression upon your school district at the close of school. Picture 
to yourself the dramatic opportunity afforded by the giving of a souvenir—the little presentation talk; the excited expectancy of the 
pupils! in that _— 7 ager omen and misunderstandings of the year are forgotten. 
DESCRIPTION : 


Each booklet consists of cover and two inserts. 
gold, and are in design as noted in engravings herewith printed. 


March 1917 

















only in size, cover design, and size of photos. 
Covers are embossed in green and rich 
Inside pages contain 


















i is MEMORY © 
f TOCETHER IN TRE 3: 

oom This TOKEN 1s 
| BERTEE Wity THE Come? 
bs 





rhite or YOUR TE, HEN ( No.  eonagg style, size 4x6 inches, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 6c each. | \ : ache 
’ otos, 1’c each extra. _ Envelopes to match, 10¢ per dozen. \ a 
PRICES | No. 7, Upright, size nearly 3x7 inches, 12 for $1.15, additional ones 6c each. Ln? \ “ BOO 
With Photo, 12 for $1.25, additionz al ones 7c eac h, Envelopes to match 10c per dozen, 1 : 
Don’t base your judgment upon the illustrations and this meagre description, but order samples. Do it at once. Knowledge planted in youth giveth shade in old age , 





without if preferred, 


With the samples we will send order blank, return envelope, etc. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, BoxN, New Philadelphia. Ohio. 


W. E. SIEBERT, Proprietor. 


close of school poem, another poem entitled School Days, and one page o 
pen drawn and hand engraved with appropriate etchings. 
with silk tassel. 

WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER :—Name and district number of your school, 


county, state, teacher’s name, names of school officers, and names of all your pupils, ‘either in grades or years, or 
Order as many souvenirs as you have names to be printed, 
PHOTO OF TEACHER :—or that of building may be added—send photo to be copied. 


Write your name and address on back of your photo, “All photos returned securely packed. 


Cover and inserts united 


of Maxims, all 


township, 
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Address all communications, 
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"STYLE NO. 5 









Now Learn to 


@ Speak 
yin Public 


e the man who_ moves the d fro 
ughter to tears and from tears to laug he ore 
taste 5 yorr saeny dy Gy the brilliance ot eee 
ction. Learn athome tobe aconvincing D 


Fifteen Minutes a Day 


That’s all the time you need. A remarkably brief wot sctentis 
course of training. Many of the most brillian' 
world has ever known were trained at home. 

0 Send yout, ne end address on a | tter c 
Write Today S73 z0a5.nae gebiteriss 


Public Speaking Dept. Amarean Gorreepandance Sche mcase 






















CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. ee | —— appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 





- oe oes, mee Se ere ‘sufficient. citizens of the United States and pre- | beauty of your schoolroom, actually suffer for want of plant food? 
phd ingen stele i tortrriad the way for their reception in the If some of the leaves of your house-plants have taken ona yellowish tinge: if growth is not 
COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. public schools. 7 } as rapid as desired; if blossoms are few or the coloring poor; all these are positive indications 
Be it, therefore, resolved, that the that the plant is not being properly nourished. 
New York Associated Dailies endorse NU-LIFE isa ‘carefully compounded mixture of the essential plantfood elements, com- 
the spelling usage of the National Edu- bined in just the right proportions to insure vigorous growth and profuse blossoming. It is 


HIGH SCHOOL - BY MAtL 


y malate rt of your 
receives personal fring part of Four 





ch 
in the best resident schools. Strong fi »° . ne 
ates. recited rotations pith leading Unie ae ae Pheer, ay ele Each package contains sufficient plantfood for 25 plants for one year. 
ks furnished free. Eighteen years ’ 4 Spake ‘ wx . . . - 
successtul service and thoussods of graduates-our spon sors. | | to cover also derivatives and compounds. Try a package You will be delighted with results 
(RITE ror a ERICAN — “Its Fine for Nature Study Experiments, Too!" 
NO Mi rit fd Larry  aceieaniaae 
Interstate Schoo! of Correspondence 3 ‘Manhattan Bid; a F Ph . l T. a | Send 35c for full-sized box postpaid, or 4c for sample. 
or ysica raining | NU-LIFE is also put up in 5-lb boxes for gardens and lawns, 
4 . , . . . 
Home Stud —Free Tuition No other phase of education is receiv- | : - ' 
Y ing greater attention among educational NU-LIFE PLANTFOOD CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Courses Taught By [iail 


Penmanship Typewriting 
Bookkeeping Sherthand 
Engineering Domestic Science 


Normal 
High School 
Civil Service 


Dieaia Aalenanetiey! Aavinaitare physical training in its curriculum, but s s 
) yin, 5: nan 4 . ’ 
law. , Story W riting Physical Culture so rapidly has the subject grown in im- The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 


Matriculation Fee $5—1,000 ‘Free Tuition Be holar- 
ships’’ to be granted to first applicants, Appl 
Dept. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, hegers. Ohio. 


EARNS79 291504 MONTH 











Modern Primary Methods 


by correspondence, Work by correspondence is 
rapidly gaining favor, Why not increase your 
efficiency by securing the services of a thorouy hly 
trained primary teacher? Address N. C OPER, 

110 W. King St., Johnson City, Tenmaneee, 


Montessori Teacher -Training School 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
terials. Resident and day students. Elementary and 
college preparatory courses, $30,000 building. Basket- 
ball, Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Seott 
Anderson, Directress, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa, 
GAZINE, $1.00 a Year; 


A. Every Child’s * MA ial-Copy for two 2-cent stamps. 
B. Storyteller’ s MAGA ZINE, $1.50 a years 


trial-co; for five 2-cent s 
¥ “d 2 Nopaies 


C. Plain and Fancy Needlework ; ?°33:: 





Box 107, 











Simplified Spelling Adopted 


The New York Associated Dailies, at 
a meeting in Albany in January endorsed 
unanimously the simplified spelling move- 
ment in the following resolution: 

‘*The spelling usage of the National 
Education Association has received en- 
couraging support from the National Edi- 
torial Association, The American As- 
sociation of Agricultural College Editors, 
and state press association, as well as 
from hundreds of newspapers and peri- 
odicals in the United States. In addi- 
tion,. 3880 institutions of higher learning, 
school systems, both city and state, as 
well as individual schools, state teach- 
ers associations, city and county teach- 
ers associations, have given this usage 
generous recognition, thereby introduc- 
ing approved simplified spellings to the 


cation Association and adopt, for use in 
official correspondence and publications, 


authorities than the broad subject of 
physical education. Ten years ago, it 
was the exceptional school that inciuded 


portance that no school is considered 
thoroughly modern that does not give its 
students physical training in some ap- 
proved form. In the state of New York, 
physical education has been made a part 


playground supervisors is sufficiently at- 
tractive to lead many grade teachers 
into the new profession. Many others 
while retaining their positions as teach- 


ers are nevertheless interested in acquir- ; 


ing sufficient ability to teach some of the 
subjects of physical education and thus 
place themselves in line for added salary. 
As a concession to this interest among 
teachers, the American College of Physi- 
cal Education, 4200 Grand Boulevard, 
Chicago, has instituted a summer course 
(June 28th—August 4th) in which the es- 
sentials of physical training may be 
mastered in asingle term. Teachers tak- 











ing this course are equipped to supervise | 


play and direct simple athletics. 





Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missour i. 
A Business and Normal 


Own Your Own School é.fesies Nome 
ern location can be purchased at low Rice on wee terms. 
Fine opportunity for live teacher. estern Normal, 
Dansville, N. e» care Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


feces eas mail 3A this 
jecne, award 
Ns ace oy BAN 


aa Eat State Street, 











Teachers Need It 


96-page Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a 
School and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all 
the States,’’ sent prepaid for Fifty Cents 
in stamps. Free to members who remit 
One Dollar registration fee. Address: 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
826 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


le ll tim capi. 
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A eae or 


You feed your canary regularly, 


Then why do you let your house-plants, 


put up in convenient tablet form. 


NU-LIFE IS ODORLESS, CONCENTRATED, CONVENIENT AND INEXPENSIVE 


SPEEDS® 


YOUR PLANTS 






for FLOWERS & GARDENS 


don’t you? 
Never think of letting your gold fish go without food, do you? 
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the 


which add so much to 




















astic teachers. 


Reading and Spelling 


Endorsed by many thousands of enthusi- 
Has made more than 





of the curriculum in public schools : od Sapa 
tere em che ee through legislative enactment. New | 100,000 children happy in their work. 
FRNMEN ws | York’s example will doubtless be fol- | § | ‘ - . 
eas at frei n, REE lowed by other progressive states. Read ‘ Present oe ad oe heen f 
Biatota Fo ouse or & renee metes This modern trend has given rise to a Reading” on page 17 = r e oThe Be oie —- 
BirTERGON': a, Write for beautiful ibook--Free. | New Opportunity for teachers. The sal- number of this magazine; a pt ne west . 
153 News Bidg. WICe ScHOSL ary earned by physical directers and . be ore P peepee Seo po’ cat of a 
e ctober number; @ 


February number. 











Write ¢ 
G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Il. 


at once for our special 30 day offer. 
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| TEACHERS! 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the ~~ es quoted below. 
will be returned to you uninjured. Al 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 
inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
from che same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
ize 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


PRICES :} g; 


(Size 2%x4% 


{ Are You Looking for 


a Better Position? 


We have exceptional facili- 


prints are made on an extra heavy 


The original 


Extra dozen made 


Extra dozen from 


ie i a A i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. jel, 


te a i i i i al ee 
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ROSE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 10 

rhis has been one of our most pop- 
ular Souvenirs for two or three seasons 
and is still in great demand. The cut 
shown above illustrates the design and 
reneral appearance of this Souvenir 
although plain black and white indicate 
mit The roses are repro- 
and the design is 


real beauty. 


natural colon 


tle of it 
in their 





all being tied at corner with fine silk cord, 
if not desired, 


pupils ; 
Vhotovraph of teacher if desired; 
table design is substituted. 
vn in illustration: One 
$1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents cach. 
Without Photograph 
One dozen or less, $1.10. Ad- 
ditional ones, 6 cents each, 




















Style No. 15 
This is one of the most attractive styles that we 
ver offered and is sure to please both the 
teacher and pupils. Itis identical in size and ar- 
rangement with the Rose Souvenir described above, 


have ¢ 


heing made up of two cards with intervening sheets | 


for the names of pupils, etc., all tied together at the 
corner with a silk cord, The violets on the front 
card are beautifully reproduced in colors and the 
ign is richly embossed in gold. If the teacher 
does not wish her photograph to appearon the souv- 
enirs an appropriate design will be substituted, 
PRICE ¢ With Photograph of Teacher as 
* shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents cach. 
Without Photograph—One dozen, or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 


NOTE : 2; f°: 


de 


cribed above, 


. de 
ec In ordering 





sure to 





erichly decorated with gold and embossed, Each 
iveniris 4'4x6'. inches in size, is made of front 

d beck cover ecards and as many inner sheets of 
paper as.are needed to print the name or 

nber of school, school officers, teachers, and 


DiC eps With Photograph of Teacher as 
PRICE: W# 


dozen or 


| teresting feature is that they have the 


| the school officials, place, date, 


|colors and are accompanied by appropriate sentiments. 


PRICES: 


° : | 

HE custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at close of school and on other special 

occasions is almost as old as our school system itself, and is being practiced 
by teachers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so ex- 
pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 

That our series of Souvenirs and School Day Remembrance Booklets 
solve the problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is indicated 
by the fact that we supply them to thousands of schools annually and several mil- 
lion pupils have received them at the hands of their teachers. 

Each year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all} 
these changes we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of 
Souvenirs and which has served to make our entire series so popular—the indi- | 
vidual character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 

We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name | 

and the name of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, | 

and, when so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, as pre- 

ferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 

In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in 
a first class manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in finish and appearance. We 
are extensive manufacturers of high grade post cards, and the same equipment 
and process which produces the fine colored work on these is applied to cir Sou- 
venirs. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so 
small a cost which will serve for a remembrance at Close of School or on any Holiday 
or Anniversary occasion so well as will our Popular Souvenirs and Booklets. 

This year we are offering some unusually attractive styles which we feel sure 
will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers. Several of our designs are | 
illustrated and described on this page. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 








The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets about 
one year ago and they have met with great 
favor among school teachers everywhere as 
is indicated by the large number of orders 
which we have received. Their neat and at- 
tractive appearance, together with the care- 
ful workmanship displayed in their produc- 
tion, make them most desirable and the very 
low price at which they are offered 
places them within the reach of every 
teacher. 

While the Booklets are attractive 
and should appeal to anyone because 
of their artistic beauty, the most in- 
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names of the teacher, all pupils, | 
| 






etc.,specially printed in them on pages 
set apart for the purpose. 

Each booklet consists of eight or 
more pages and cover—four pages be- 
ing devoted toillustrations beautifully 
reproduced from water color paintings— 
the remaining pages being devoted to 
names of teachers, pupils, etc. The cover 
is of a fine grade of onyx stock and is 
richly embossed in gold. The booklets are | 
tied with a silk cord. t 

School Day Remembrance Booklets 


Two Styles Especially Adapted for Close of School 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day Remembrance Booklets which 
are specially suitable for the teacher to present to her pupils at close of school. | 
The Little Men and Women Booklets are for the younger boys and girls, and | 
the Floral-Landscape Booklets are for the older pupils. | 

{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The four illustrated pages in The Little Men and Women Booklets show 
several small boys and girls engaged in their favorite occupations. The Floral-| 
Landscape Bocklets are identical in style with the Litthe Men and Women| 
Booklets except that the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. The | 


sketches and designs in both styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced m| 
$1.30 for first Dozen; seven cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for | 


less than One Dozen Assorted, or less than $1.30. Inordering be sure to state how 
many you desire of each style. 





When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on 
this page give instructions clearly and write names 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Read Before Ordering histnaseyive instructions carly 
0 pupils, School officers, place, date, your own 


name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure 
accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you 
may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear, Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add 
one cent for each name in excess. Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is de- 
sired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 


Other Styles 


will be sent to any teacher on request. 


Order Early 


We manufacture many other styles of School Souvenirs, intended for presenta- 
tion at Close of Term, or on Special Occasions throughout the year. Samples 
A stamp to cover cost of mailing will be appreciated. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly we urge that you send us your order 
as early as possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 





at the proper time. 


Art Department, 





| sign for the mounting of the photo. 
| ecard is of a heavy rich brown stock and extends 


Souvenirs for the Close of Schoo 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 





ELITE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects from 


the usual style of Souvenir, and promises to be 
one of the most popular styles that we have ever 
offered, It is 3!2x5!4 inches in size and consists 
of two cards, with sheets between on which 
are printed the names of your pupils and the 
other information pertaining to your school. 
The front card is of a fine quality of white stock 
and is neatly embossed with oval or square de- 
The back 


slightly beyond the edges of the front card, giv- 
ing the appearance of a double mount, which 
style is now much used by photographers. 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied 
together at the top with a silk ribbon which adds 
greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo ap- 
pear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your school 
building or pupils (grouped) can be used, If no 
photo of any kind is desired, we will insert a 


| neat design in its place on the front card. 


With photograph: One dozen or 
less $1.20, each additional one 6 cts. 

Without photograph: 
One dozen or less 00. 
Each additional one 5 


PRICE : 


5 cts. 


























PINE CONE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 20 

An unusually artistic style which we believe 
willappeal very strongly to teachers. Itis 4'4x6'4 
inches in size and consists of two cards with inner 
sheets for the names of pupils, ete. The front 
card has a beautifvl and appropriate design in 
which pinecones are a prominent feature ; printed 
in colors and gold and embossed. ‘Tied at the cor- 
ner with asilk cord. This style is supplied with 
or without photograph of teacher, as desired. 
PRICE : With Photograph of Teacher as 

shown in illustration: One dozen or 

less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same 
time, 7 cents each. 

Without Photograph: One dozen or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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“A Train Load of Esoks” 
What Clarkson 








Book Buyer 


Fr, several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
ple in every walk of life—from the 
day laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government officiai, 
from the persons who buy a few 
books of popular fiction, to the 
persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
of all the standard authorsin De 
j Luxe Sets artistically printed one. 
g bound — almost every 
J irom me. WHY? Bec: anne 1 
have no agents and sell you just the 
ant—al new-many ata 

ent. You examine the books in your 


saving of from 50 to 90 
If not satisfied, 


vwn home for five days before paying for ey om. 
return at my expense — and ewe me no! 


~ Library 2 Wit and Humor. 
Sample Prices: greg. aif pvc 230 Hume 
When « Man’s @ Man. Pub. Huckleberry Finn and Other 
lisher’s price, $1.35. My pce 2” Pa 7. 
pri 


ge . 
E bediad the World. 89c. Brann: ‘The Iconoclast, 2 vols. 


Complete; My pric "$2.21 


Famous Pictures. $6.00; $1.45 
bineyclopeia - jaotations. eh. of t et! orld, 3 vei, 
y price, 89c Me Arlt How to Develo: Bc. 
What All Married People 
‘Should Know. $3.00: 73c. Cc eae ne of Health. §5.50; 


Buffalo Bill’s eke Story Ee His ew Ame anton Encyclo- 
Life and Deeds, $1.50—85c. “pei 15 vols. ., 3-4 Leather. 
Famous Gratora * $2.50; Pi aC. *ublisher’ ‘. Urea 
.aw Without Lawyers. 
price, $2.00. 
Shakespea’ are. 
Limp Leather. 
When a Ma 


My price 
Century Die onary and Cyclo- 
vols. 3- 


er. Publisher’ a peice, $21. 00. 
0053.78: 98c. My price, $4.75. 

Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, en 
of them at less than 25c on the dollar.” Ht ugo, Kipling, Poo, 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores of other: 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to 
save SO to 90 per cent on thousands of books. }t is a course 
in literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of 
authors, the author’s life and standing in literature, etc. Hun- 
dreds of sets and thousands of single volume: s liste 

i sell more books direct to the the 
reader—the rich man who insists upon his dollar’ 8 worth — the 
man who watches his pennies — and sell them for less m 
than any other = ad America. Every book new aie fresh, 
and guaranteed t aati to be the judge. Ido not 
quib! b, and would pleas er have a book or set of books returned 
ut my expense than to have a dissatisfied phe, mer 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
329 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 


yo 

















Does Your Salary Begin to Pinch? 


It Costs You Only A Postage Stamp To Find 
Out How My Work Has Relieved This 
inch For Hundreds Of Teachers. 


T want to correspond at once with 100 active, well edu- 
cuted, ambitious young men and women who are open to 
trial appointments during spring or summer vacations vith 
view to accepting important permanent positions. 
reason | want teachers is because largely 
through the services of live teachers our com- 
pany doubled its growth last year. 

‘Teachers’ salaries will pinch harder than ever during the 
next two or three years! But these two or three years are 
to be the best opportunity. of your lifetime to get 
established in a way to insure the largest suc- 
cess in life. 

My work is distinetly a work for which teachers readily 
qualify because it has to do with the lives of boys and girls 
from the time they leave the cradle up to their 12th year. 

Write me at once your age, assure me of your good 
health and state what business and professional sapertence 
you have had. Perhaps I can then tell you HOW and 
WHY other men and women, who were in about the same 

ituation us yourself are now winning big success in our 
ome Chautauqua Work, 


LEWIS E. 


Chautauqua Park, 
Something you need 


FRE in your School 
Wllsom’s 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
printing, posters of agric ultural exhibits, notices, and 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
tories, A sample envelope containing fifteen different 
Jette rs and figures, together with a descriptive booklet, 
will be mailed free. Our letters and figures are used in private and 





MYERS, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
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New Exchange-Letter Department | 


The A. N. Palmer Company, which has 
done so much to facilitate and improve 
elementary-school penmanship through- 
out the United States, has established an 
Exchange-Letter Department which will 
perform a welcome service tor thousands 
of up-to-the-minute teachers. Mr. Palm- 
er has spared no effort in the develop- 
ment of this department into a powerful 
means of correlating the subjects of Pen- 
manship, English, and Spelling. Public 
School Superintendents and Supervisors 
of Writing in more than one hundred 
cities and towns in all quarters of the 
country have enrolled in the enterprise 
with enthusiasm. It is really an Ex- 
change-Letter Contest. School children 
write 500-word essays in a fluent Palmer 
Method hand on the subject of “Our Chief 
Local Industry.’’ These are exchanged 
for letters from children in an entirely 
different locality who write upon a totally 
different subject. The Exchange-Letter 
Department of The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany is the general clearing-house for the 
transmission of these letters. An Eng- 
lish teacher who receives a budget of 
these letters can very profitably make 
them the basis of several discussion 
periods. Pupils may rank the papers on 
the score of contents, language, and pen- 
manship; they may then rank the papers 
absolutely, and submit the five best es- 

says to The Palmer Exchange-Letter De- 

partment, where excerpts will be made 
for publication, with appropriate com- 
ment and due credit. The A. H. Palmer 
Company will gladly answer inquiries. 


An Important Change 


J. S. Latta, Inc., the well-known school 
supply house of Cedar Falls, lowa, an- 
nounces an important change which took 
place in January. H. Wise, who has 
been connected with the concern for a 
few years, retired, and J. EK. Cundy 
and L. O. Jackson became interested 
with Mr. Latta in its active manage- 
ment. Mr. Cundy is especially qualified 
for the work, having had experience as 
rural school teacher, and as a county and 
city superintendent. During the Jast six 
years he has paid particular attention to 
the subject of consolidation, and his ser- 
vices have been sought by school boards 
anticipating consolidation, with the result 
that many of the consolidated schools 
of Iowa had their beginning under his 
direction. He is now superintendent 
of the consolidated schools at Milford, 
and while serving as vice-president of 
the school supply company and giving it 
of his advice, he will remain with his 
school until the end of the present schoo] 
year. Mr. Jackson, a man of recognized 
business judgment and ability, will act 
as .secretary and treasurer, and Mr. 
Latta, the founder of the business, will 
yvemain active in‘its management as pres- 
ident. This reorganization marks an 
important step in the progress of this 
business. Starting in 1900 with a very 
small capital, it has become well known, 
not only for its special line of supplies, 
but as dealer in the supplies of other 
It has 





Questions! 


Bright ac- . 


ment? 


mical e] 


What is felt? 


tive pupils : 2 
constantly Ole: 
Ms pa fs 
ask questions. If your school 2/9 
does not have a large dictionary | & 
why not bring its equipment up to ./o 
maximum efficiency with the “One Ble 
Supreme Authority,’’— Bc 
8 


WEBSTER a 
NEW INTERNATIONAL = 


This great book not only answers the ordi- 
nary questions of spe ling and pronunciation 
for words old and new, but unlocks the 
doors of biography and geography, art 
and science, 


The Best Gift to Select. 
It will be admired, treasured, and used long after 
the holiday season has passed. <A daily reminder 
the giver. 






of 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 3 000 Biographical Entries. 
6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 
Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to Teachers, a new booklet, ‘Unlocks the Door,” cont 


ing twenty-one Lessons in the Use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


























; BROWN & BROWN 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our beautiful Heavy Satin Ribbou Book Marks. We 
otfering this year the best quality of ribbon im assorted Co na with 
ments especially appre “pr for Close of School and ie rds, These souvenir 
suitable for pupils of all gr, and willmeet with the ap vial sur best teacl 


Our New icntinnindttie Wy 


rrades, 









ry nest WW ishes a” “dlood- 


Dear Pupil.’ 


Bye? “A Farewell Word.” and “sunshine in the 

We put on these above marks, name of yo Count District Nu 
State, Date and Teacher's Name 

PRICE LUST; Ven large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inehe leacher’s name 
ete., SEO, additional ones at 10°. cents each. Pen si © hite Ribl u 
Marks printed in lavendar ink, size 1.40 inehes with Teacher name, etc, S35 
cents, additional ones, 6 cents each, Ten medium size Ribbon Marks 1! 
inches, with Teacher's name, etc., 0 cents, additional ones 7 cents each. 

Pupils’ names and se eel Otticials may be printed on large bh 
instead of poem: if desired for 25 cents additional on the above price list, 

Send at once 10¢ for two samples, large and medium size Mark WW 

seven beautiful colors Which we furh 


will enclose catalogue which has on it the 
and paper slips with poems which we print on t) 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and & 
Sample t7,x9 inches aud catalogue sent free if Ze stamp is enclosed for postaxe 


Dept, 40). 


e ribbon 
ruarantee satisfaction, 


A Gilt with cach order this seuse 


Dansville, N. Y - 








Teachers—This Beautiful Flag FREE 





American patriotism should be instilled in tl 
or our C 00 minds of every school boy and girl Old Glor 
hould grace the walls of every schoolroom Have 
Only Thirty you done your full duty to America potent 
Buttons 00d citizens by placing this beautiful emblet 






American liberty ur schoolroom? 

You have the choice of two flags 
flage 32x4 mounted on a va ed staff 
spear head; or a bige 5 fect standard | fl 
e of finest bunting the 
les, guaranteed ne 


everywhere at $4 end $5 
Here is Our Successful Plan 


We will send vo Flag But 
pupils will enje thildren 
for 10e each pecifying 
you want the flags; it will be 
immediately, prepaid, ‘Teacher rthe co 
taken advantaye of our offer and endo 
are not out one penny and the children ar 
to dispose of the buttons or have 
Start the schoo! year right by interesting them in 


in yo 


inehe 

wit! ix star ewed on be 
These flags retail 
respectively. 


0 Emblematic 










earing wrladly 
Send us the 


ilk or the larae 





bunting 


all ove 


publishers and manufacturers. Talk this over with your pupils. 








public schools as well as vane . . . . AnOldGlory class to instill a patriotic spirit and an honorof the glorious flag nah it t 
ersitie: « ‘e endorsed b. e , * 
many Boards of Education, A. B. .. I, ya a a method of its own in its service to 

ide) the best on the market It coe t wast 


The Pencil Sharpener (shown at 
e pencil or break the lead, and makes a 
It saves time and schoolroom confusion. 

The Plan: Have your pupils sell 20 Flag 
$2.00, and we willsend the Pencil Sharpener by 


THE JEFFERIS COMPANY, 701-5 Meridian St., 


teachers which has been greatly appre- 
ciated, and which with added forces and 
facilities will continue to bring it pros- 
perity. 


Address, Educational Depariment, 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


| Disdocnes, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

oe Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 

P inger AYS: Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, P: antomime 

Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 

Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jok and 
Books, Make-Up Goods, ete. 

For all ages and occasions. Iii er new tenn Manual 

ary « Ay, u of ne ol - 

Large catalog Free. Every}full of, dente 10 oa 


sharp, perfect point on both hard and 


Buttons at l0e cacl Send us the 
return mail~ prepaic 














Anderson, Ind. 


District Managers Wanted 


Dr. William H. Mace, who resigned as 
head of the History Department of Syra- 
cuse University last June, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the educational texts 
issued by Rand, McNally & Co. Dr. Mace 
































1s DENISON & Co.leeeithiehAnD™EEs.| | graduated from the Indiana State Nor- ee 
fo en Deets aes ane “Dem Sencnine We wish to procure the services of a few men and women 





schools of that State. 
After experience in these and higher 
schools, with additional post-graduate 
work intervening, he began his twenty- 
five years service at Syracuse. He is 
widely known as a speaker at educa- 
tional gatherings and as the author of 
several books in the line of history. 


FOR SC ee 
a > xe 
WINSHIP&Co.MANUFACTURERS 


705-B MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, Ill. 


in the county 





(former teachers preferred) who have had experience in training 
and managing agents or who have had sufficient experience in the 
selling of books for the home to qualify them for such a position. 
| The Junior Instructor, our new set of books for the use o! 
children in the home (2 volumes, identical in size, binding and 
appearance with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers) selling at $5.00, is meeting with great success. 

There is yet available an abundance of territory in various 
parts of the country but this is being rapidly allotted and those 
first applying will have the first choice. 

For full particulars address our western office. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1914 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, IL. 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE | 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife,Pen- 
holder, Eraser, for 
selling 12 sets’ col- 
ored Post-Cards at 
MFG. CO., 101 











Cras 








10 cents a set. Write BLUINE 
Mill St. CONCORD JCT., MASS. 








7 Q—Embos: > Jence st 
LAD TES vith hooves ations Ronis hen 
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Irish Bald Wig, , Slugger Whiskers, Grease Paint and 
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AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 2250 SUBJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


“The Merry Pictures 


A CENT- (l- “HALF EAC FOR 20 OR MORE. 20 FOR 30 CENTS; 

all a $1.50 PER HUNDRED. Size 5! by 8 inches. 
SMALLER, HALF CENT SIZE. For 50 or more. Size 3 by 33 inches. 

Mayne Latin ond LARGER, EIGHT CENT SIZE. For 5 or more. Size 10 by 12 inches, wine ie 


ler laughter 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. Size7 by9. 
Order now for Spring Bird Study. 


Send 50 cents for 25 common birds, no two 
alike, and avery brief description of each. 


The Teacher’s Resolve: 
Every pupil to become familiar with 
Ten beautiful pictures during the school 
year—September 1916 to June 1917. 

Six months of the year gone! 
Four pictures to be studied between now 
and June closing ! 





























Large Pictures for Framing 


For Schoolroom and Home Decoration. | 
Size 22 by 28 including the white margin. | 
90 Cents Each; 10 for $8.50. 

Every schoolroom should have beautiful 
pictures. Order Now. 


Send 30 Cents for 


20 Art Subjects, or 
20 for Children, or 
20 Madonnas, or 
(This is one of the HALF CENT SIZE) 20 Kittens, Dogs, etc., or 


Every pupil’s life will be richer for Use the Half Cent Size for compositions, 20 Famous Men, ~ 
knowing the world’s greatest pictures. essays, etc. Excellent for language work. 20 Famous Buildings, 
The cost is trifling Helpful in geography and history. each 5! by 8 inches. 


CATALOGUES: Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustra- 
ss __ tions for 5 two-cent stamps. (Please do not send for 


the Catalogue without sending the stamps. ) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
FREE— Except Postage and Cost of Printing 


















Pages Single Copies Quantities 

Seed Corn, Do You Know It Will Grow 28 $0.02 $0.01 Stencils For School Work 
Home Bulletin 24 0.02 0.01 Perforated patterns in sets of ten to fifteen sheets. Valu- 
Helps For Wash Day 20 0.02 0.01 able for school work. Pupils may make the charts on cloth, 
Sweet Clover 68 0.05 (0.04 paper, or the blackboard. 
Diversified Farming is Safe Farming 32 0.05 0.04 Subjects : 
We Must Feed Ourselves (For the South) 52 0.05 0.04 1. Corn is King 8. Weeds Mean Waste 
A Silo on Every Farm is) 0.10 0.06 2. Alfalfa on Every Farm 9. Home Economics and Sanitation 
Grow a Garden 8 Free 0.10 Ber 3. A ins = Means a Prosper- | 10. a = Fly im 

< . : ~ ee ous People 11. Great Forward Movement in 
pale y: Ss Coreen si : “hd veined be 1 4. Live Stock on Every Farm Education 
Fly Catechism 4 Free 0.30 ‘ii 5. Dairying 12. Diversified Farming for the 
Studies in Alfalfa 32 0.05 0.04 6. Greater Profits from the Oat Crop South 
Story of Bread 32 0.05 0.04 7. Make More from your Farm 13. Home Canning by the Cold Pack 
Creeds of Great Business Men 46 0.05 0.04 Poultry | Method 
Harvest Seenes of the World 150 0.50 0.35 Stencils, per set, one subject, 50 cents 








The sole object of the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company is to help 
you make your work more effective. It is not a matter of making money out of booklets, stencils or any other 
material prepared and published by the department. The Extension department was not organized to make sales. 
But we do want to work with people who are in earnest; who really want to do something worth while. 






Before you order booklets or stencils, have a plan. Know how you are going to use the material when you get 
it. Send for Booklet Catalogue and New Stencil Plan. Agricultural Extension Department, 






International Harvester Company of N. J. (Inc.) Harvester Building, Chicago. 
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The Part Schools May Play in Keeping Arbor Day 


BY H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, 


S OUR population becomes in- 
creasingly urban, the need of 
the schools giving attention 
to the training of children in 
a knowledge of plants and 
animals and in reference to 
their care and rearing becomes of increasing 
importaneé. It can hardly be doubted 
that the attention of man to plants and an- 
imals has not only resulted in greatly im- 
proving the stock in both the plant and the 
animal world, but it has likewise made won- 
derful contributions to the intelligence and 
sympathy of man. Unless the schools pro- 
vide for continuing from time to time the 
type of training which the race earlier had 
forced upon itself by reason of man’s needs, 
we shall find we have a generation of people 
growing to maturity lacking in a knowledge 
of the simplest fundamentals regarding 
plants and animals and the large part they 
play in the economy and happiness of life. 

In connection with their work with plants, 
which Arbor Day emphasizes primarily, pupils 
should learn not only how to minister to their 
needs and how to make them a paying invest- 
ment, but they should learn how to utilize 
them for beautifying purposes. Simple 
studies which may be conducted in connec- 
tion with the nature study work, or in 2on- 
nection with the art and drawing work, may 
enable the children to understand why some 
of the beautiful landscapes they enjoy are so 
beautiful and wonderful in their effects. 
That is to say, the children may be led toa 
knowledge of the simple principles of plant- 
ing which make it possible to secure beauti- 
ful, artistic results from using plants, shrub- 
bery and trees for decorative purposes. 
Visits to a few of these beautiful places will 
reveal that the artist who created these 
beauty spots has avoided straight lines, has 
planted in masses and has left open spaces. 
The moment these principles are grasped, 
children have had placed within their power 
some constructive ability to use plants and 
trees effectively in ornamental ways. 

A great many communities make provision 
not only to stimulate school and home gar- 
den work through the offering of prizes, but 
also to stimulate cleaning and planting, with 
the-object of beautifying the city. It has 





been my pleasure to serve the people of three 
cities in which the children were encouraged 
to do planting and decorating, with the ob- 
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H. B. Wilson 


Mr. Wilson received his A. B. degree from 
Indiana University and his A. M. degree from 
Columbia University. He acted as head of the 
school system of Franklin, Indiana, during 1902- 
1907, of Decatur, Illinois, during 1907-1913, and 
has been in charge of the Topeka schools since 
1913. His professional recognition has been very 
general. He has been President of the Central 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, Chairman of the 
National Education Association Committee on 
Motivation of School Work, and Chairman of the 
National Education Committee on Economy of 
Time in Public School Education. His Course of 
Study for the Topeka schools, recently completed, 
has met with very great interest in educational 
circles. His address in the English Division at 
the July meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation brought forth much comment and it will 
be an item of interest to our readers to note that 
it was touched upon in the December ‘‘Harper’s 
Magazine’’ by Burges Johnson in his semi-humor- 
ous article ‘‘Grammar the Bane of the Boy.’’ 
Mr. Wilson is the author of ‘‘The Motivation of 
School Work’’ and many articles and pamphlets 
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ject of making the community more attrac- 
tive. With this end in view, prizes were 
offered to the successful contestants in such 


Kansas 


events as the following: Best kept front 
lawn; Best kept back yard; Best kept alley; 
Best flower bed; Best bed of Best 
decorated porch; Best for an un- 
sightly place; Best fernery; Best all-around 
improvement. Efforts 
fully in such events as these obliged the 
children to read, study and observe in the 
gathering of data necessary successfully to 
carry through the project. 

In many schools the fact is recognized that 


roses ; 


screen 


to compete success 


the regular class work may properly be re 
lated to stimulating the children to partici- 
pate in such community activities. When 
this attitude is taken, the results are ma- 
terially increased. In the language period 
compositions are written and books, beauti- 
fully illustrated, are prepared showing way 
of beautifying and improving the community. 
In the drawing period sketches are made 


illustrating ways of beautifying. In the 
arithmetic class such number work as is. in 
volved in plotting the ground, in purchasing 
seeds, etc., is taken into account. The total! 


appeal to the children when the school work 
is concerned with these interests of the chil 
dren is much increased over what it is if the 
school looks upon such activities as outside 
work. 

In relation to 
be accomplished in children, Arbor Day is o! 
strategic importance. It is rather a time ol 
crystallizing into more extensive expression, 
through planting, the training the children 
have been receiving in their nature study 
and art courses. 
given to the day, owing to the exercises of 
song, dramatization and 
which ordinarily are features, the work done 
is highly emotionalized, with the effect that 
deep and lasting impressions are made. ‘he 
day offers not only fundamental motive for 
much work which precedes and which culini 
nates in the day, but it likewise tends to e; 
tablish permanently right determinations and 
ambitions in children. If appropriately ob 
served, a single school day could hardly be 
mo.e profitably spent than in a proper ob 
servance of Arbor Day. Included in the 
exercises should be appropriate, sensible 
planting, and interesting, attractive program 
related to the chief purpose of the day. 


these results which should 


Because of the prominence 


speech making, 
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Uncle Jack’s Tree Talks 


An Arbor Day Story Teaching Civics and Patriotism 


6¢7°OME on, Clif! Uncle Jack is coming 
on the three o’clock trolley, and we 
must go if we want to meet him!’’ 

Jack Junior, Clifford and little Carlin had 
been playing Indians in the maple grove. 
They had built a camp fire, and had boiled 
eggs and roasted potatoes. It had been great 
fun, but now they were in a hurry to get 
away and meet Uncle Jack, who was coming 
to make them a visit. He was a Forest 
Supervisor in a National Forest in Idaho, and 
they were very proud of him and eager to 
hear the interesting things he would tell 
them. 

Clifford caught up the tin pail in which 
they had boiled their eggs and started away 
beside Jack, and Carlin followed. It was 
Phyllis, their sister, who had been sent to call 
them, who stopped, saying, ‘‘But, boys, this 
fire isn’t out!’’ 

‘‘Nonsense! That fire won’t hurt any- 
thing! It’s all burned down to coals!’’ 

Phyllis paused doubtfully, but the boys 
hurried along. They had not gone far before 
they spied somebody coming toward them. 
At sight of the stalwart, green-uniformed 
figure they broke into a joyous run. 

‘Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack!’’ they cried, 
throwing themselves upon him like little 
bears. ‘‘How did you get here so quickly ?”’ 

‘‘T came on the two o’clock trolley,’’ 
laughed Uncle Jack. ‘‘Your mother told me 
to come here to find you.’’ 

He started on toward the house with his 
vigorous, swinging strides, but turning back 
to wait for little Carlin, he saw something 
that made him dash back to the grove at 
surprising speed. It was the red glow of 
the coals of the camp fire, now reduced al- 
most to ashes. 

‘‘Here!’’ he said. ‘‘We mustn’t go away 
and leave this. Where do you get water ?’’ 

It was a long way, but Uncle Jack went 
over it twice. He was not content until he 
had poured two pails of water over the fire 
and covered it with dirt. 

**A fire never is out till the last spark is 
out,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t you know that is 
what the Boy Scout rules say ?’’ 

Clifford and Jack Junior looked a lictle 
ashamed of themselves, for they wanted to 
be Boy Scouts more than anything in the 
world, and meant to be, just as soon as they 
were oldenough. They hadn’t known of that 
rule in the Boy Scout Manual. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘I think that is 
one of the finest things about the Boy Scouts, 
—the way they protect the forests. That’s 
my business, you see, and I appreciate it.’’ 

How many things Uncle Jack could tell 
them about trees and forests, and how he did 
love forestry! That night he took them toa 
moving picture show, and it chanced that 
what they saw was a story of a lumber camp 
where trees were being cut down by hun- 
dreds and thousands. The children enjoyed 
the pictures, but Uncle Jack mourned. 


BY BARBARA REID 


“Oh, it’s ashame! a shame!’’ he groaned. 
‘Such wastefulness! Such carelessness! 
Such cruel ruining of the young trees that 
would grow up to take the places of these if 
only they were cared for! Oh, it’s wicked! 
wicked !’’ 

‘‘T believe, ’’’ whispered Phyllis to Clifford, 
‘‘that Uncle Jack loves trees better than 
anything else in the world. ’’ 

It did seem so; and the children loved to 
hear this jolly companionable uncle tell of 
the forests of which he was so fond, and so 
they came to care about trees almost as much 
as he did. 

He told them about the careful forestry 
system of Germany, where a gorgeous official 
goes through the woods and marks every tree 
that is ripe to be cut, and where there is a 
severe punishment for any one who dares to 
cut a tree that is not marked. They set out 
a young tree for every old one that is cut, 
and they do not waste one bit of the wood, 
not even a branch no bigger around than 
your thumb. 

He told them about China, where the for- 
ests that clothed the mountains were all cut 
down, and where now the soil on them can 
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be held in place only by terracing; and 
where, as a result, there are dreadful floods. 
For the leaf-mold and twigs and soft earth 
under the forest act like a sponge. They take 
up the water that comes down as rain and 
hold it, letting it seep down over the lower 
lands gently; but when the trees are gone, 
the ground is baked and hard, and the water 
rushes down in torrents and is gone in a few 
hours. 

Uncle Jack told of the dreadful losses 
caused by forest fires, which are estimated 
to have burned for us as much timber as has 
been cut since the United States was first 
settled by the whites. And he talked so 
seriously to the boys that I do not believe 
they will ever again leave a camp fire with- 
out putting enough water or earth on it to 
extinguish it, and being very sure that every 
last spark is out. He told them ever so 
many thrilling stories of forest fires that he 
and his men had put out, for it was a large 
part of their business to watch for fires and 
extinguish them if possible before they grew 
large enough to do serious damage. 

‘‘T think the United States Forestry De- 
partment is the most splendid department 
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Cooking Their Dinner 


This drawing and the one on the opposite page purposely. have been made large in order that they 
may be mounted and hung. Put them where children easily may see them. 
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there is in the government,’’ burst out Jack 
Junior. ‘‘Just think of all the good you do!’’ 

‘Softly, softly !’’ said Uncle Jack. ‘“‘There 
are other departments that do much good.”’ 
But he looked pleased. 

‘‘Putting out fires is not by any means all 
we do. The Forestry Department sees that 
the trees in the government forests are cut 
right, and that things are managed so that 
young trees are growing up to take their 
places. And the government gives the 
people—the real home-seekers, not the spec- 
ulators—many privileges of living, and cul- 
tivating, and grazing sheep and cattle, and 
camping for pleasure in the national forests ; 
and the Forestry Department helps these 
people and sees that no one abuses the privi- 
leges. It always looks out for the little fel- 
low—the one who hasn’t much money but 
wants to work, —and sees that he gets a fair 
chance. The Forestry Department is a bureau 
of information for any one who wants help 
along that line, particularly for lumbermen 
who want to know how to handle their own 
forest holdings, and it will give them any 
amount of help.’’ 

‘I wish that all the big forests in the 
country were government forests,’’ said 
Phyllis. 

‘So do I,’’ said Uncle Jack; ‘‘or else that 
the owners would treat them according to 
government regulations. The government 
has a right to see that the forests, which 
supply us with what we could not do with- 
out, are not destroyed. When you are big 
enough to vote, you want to vote for conser- 
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vation of the forests; and you want to watch 
your representatives in the legislature and 
congress, and know that they vote right 
about these things. If they do not, you want 
to write a protest to them, for a protest toa 
representative from a voter does a lot of 
good. And it is not only your representa- 
tives in congress and the legislature that you 
must watch. You want to find out how every 
official in your town, county and state votes 
on these things. For there is a lot of money 
to be made by selling the privileges of the 
forest to men or corporations who will cheat 
the government, and it would be a terrible 
temptation to a voter who could be bribed to 
sell his vote.’’ 

“Uncle Jack,’’ asked little Carlin, what 
is conservation ?’’ 

‘‘Conservation,’’ answered Uncle Jack, 
‘‘means using the forests, the streams, the 
soil, the minerals, and the game in our coun- 
try carefully and wisely, so that we may en- 
joy them, and so that those who come after 
us will have plenty left to supply their 
needs. Conservation means the greatest good 
to the greatest number—and that for the 
longest time. Conservation of the forests 
does not mean that no trees should be cut 
down, but that each tree that is cut down 
should be replaced. It means that we should 
use the resources God has given us and leave 
them in such shape that those who come after 
us may use them too—not waste them so that 
those who come after us will have nothing 
left.’’ 


*“‘Oh!’’? said Carlin. ‘‘Weil, I believe in 





Leaving the Camp Fire Safe 
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it, then. I think it is a good thing. 

‘So do I,’’ said Uncle Jack. And he had 
each of the children shake hands with him 
and repeat very seriously: 

‘‘T will do all that I can to establish con- 
servation, for my country’s sake. ’’ 

When Arbor Day came, the teacher asked 
Uncle Jack to speak to the pupils before they 
went out to plant their tree, and the four 
were very proud of the speech he made. He 
told something of these things; and he told 
them of certain famous trees he had seen- 
the Washington Elm under which Washing- 
ton took command of the Revolutionary 
Army, the tree that Li Hung Chang planted 
near Grant’s monument as a token of respect, 
and two button-ball trees that had been 
planted on the day of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

‘‘Let’s plant a tree for Uncle Jack!’’ cried 
out Carlin as they filed into the pleasant 
home sitting-room. 

‘‘Let’s!’’ echoed Clifford, and Jack Junior 
and Phyllis. ‘‘Will you help us, Uncle 
Jack ?’’ 

‘‘Surely,’’ answered Uncle Jack, smiling, 
for they hardly could have done anything 
that would have pleased him more. 

So the next day—the last of Uncle Jack’s 
stay-—they all went to the woods and brought 
back a vigorous young sapling which they 
planted with greatest care. It grew and 
thrived, and now, while the children have a 
kindly feeling toward every tree— Uncle Jack 
taught them that—the tree they love best is 
the one they call ‘‘Uncle Jack’s tree.’’ 


Arbor Day Facts 
Japan is growing trees by the acre to plant 
in her forests. 





India has wasted her forests until now she 
has to buy more wood than she sells. 


The greatest waste in our cutting is not 
the trees that are cut down, although, on 
the average, not much more than one-third 
of each tree is used. It is the destruction of 
the young trees which, if they grew, would 
make the forest over again. 

Since 1870 forest fires have destroyed each 
year an average of fifty lives and $50,000, 000 
worth of timber. The young growth de- 
stroyed by fire is worth even more than the 
merchantable timber. We could practically 
stop forest fires at a total yearly cost of one- 
fifth the standing timber burned each year. 

The Government Forest Service is teach- 
ing the people how to care for their forests, 
as well as showing them how by its manage- 
ment of the national forests. It is always 
ready, through its trained foresters, to an- 
swer any kind of questions, and to give help 
in every way to those who desire it. 

There are 149 national forests scattered 
through twenty-two states and territories, 
Alaska and Porto Rico. The greater number 
of these are in the far West. The States 
also have made a beginning in forest re- 
serves. It is estimated that about twenty- 
two of them hold something like nine and 
one-half millions of forest land as State prop- 
erty. Minnesota owns the most; New York 
comes second in the list, and Montana third. 
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“March Blackboard Calendar Design-:- 
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Patriotic Lessons for Arbor Day 


"aT FIRST the settlers in 
America thought that the 
country was all forest, for 
they saw nothing else. There- 
fore they considered that the 
best thing they could do was 
land to plant for crops. When 








the 
they could not chop down the trees fast enough 
they burned them, and thought that they did 


to clear 


well to get rid of them. This act did not 
do any great harm during the first hundred 
years or so, but it brought about a spirit of 
carelessness in regard to the waste of trees 
which has harmed our country greatly ever 
since, Our people have not known the worth 
of the forests, and they have wasted them so 
that unless something is’ done to replenish 
them future generations will not be able to 


get wood enough to build houses or make 
boxes or to be put to any common use. 
we 
Fifty years ago there were only about 


million people in the United States. 
there are one hundred millions. Be- 
cause of this great increase in population, 
we need to use a great deal more timber than 
we did before, and we have much less from 
which to draw. 
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This nation must make both ends meet by 
living within its means, not only with re- 
card to forests but also minerals and water. 
To-day we are not living within our means. 


BY BERTHA £. BUSH 


Until we do this, we are harming ourselves 
and we are robbing those who are to come 


after us. 
7 

In Germany they take the greatest care of 
the forests. The Black Forest is one of the 
finest in the world. There are no dead trees 
or badly shaped ones left in this forest. 
There are no rotten logs or broken limbs on 
the ground. The wood choppers wear red 
woolen caps with tassels hanging from the 
peaks, velveteen suits with big silver but- 
tons, and heavy top boots coming well to the 
knee, which fall in many wrinkles to .the 
ankle. They are important personages, who 
are considered to have important work to do. 
But even they would not dare cut down a 
single tree that the chief forester had not 
marked as ripe to be cut. 
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Our forests now cover about’ 550 million 
acres, or about one-fourth the area of the 
United States. When the white men came 
here, there was almost twice as much forest 
as there is now. 

The United States Government and the 
States own one-fourth of the forests of our 


country. The remaining three-fourths is 
owned by private individuals and by 
companies. 
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At the present time we are cutting our 


To be Used as Supplementary Reading Cards or Dictation Stories 


timber more than three times as fast as it is 
produced. 

There is waste in the way the timber is 
cut. One-fourth of it is left standing use- 
less, or lost in the logging. From one-third 
to two-thirds of the timber sawed is lost in 
the process at the mills. Only about 320 feet 
of lumber is used for each 1000 feet that 
stood in the forest. 

There is waste, too, in the way the lum- 
ber is used. Instead of using up the small 
boards for matches, toothpicks, excelsior, 
and novelties of small size, the largest and 
best timber is extensively used for these 
purposes. 


A 
By reasonable thrift we can produce a con- 
stant supply of timber, and with it conserve 
the usefulness of our streams for irrigation, 
water supply, navigation and power. Under 
right management our forests will yield over 
four times as much as they do now. 


we 


The National Forest Service has been 
established with two great aims: to manage 
the national forests so as to make them per- 
manently useful to the whole people; and to 
teach Americans how to make the forests . 
they own last longer aid produce more, 
through better methods of logging and fire 
protection, and more conservative use of the - 
timber itself. 

















Some of the ways to use these lessons are: (1) Paste the pictures and lessons on cards 


the words given beside the pictures. (2) The teacher gives carbon or hectographed copie 
Booklets made up of the pictures and stories 


March Picture Story Lessons 


for pupils to copy freehand and coior; they write stories using 


s of the pictures to pupils to trace, color and mount. 
are fashioned to be 





She puts 


the words to be made into stories on the blackboard and the pupils write stories. } I 
taken home. d crayons and write lessons made up of the words given on this page. 


(3) The teacher may copy the pictures on the blackboard with colore 

















Arbor Day 





Write a story about this picture using 


these words. 


Arbor Day 
Jack 

Jean 

Uncle Jack 
told 

bought 
cherry tree 
in the garden 
dug deep 
held straight 
planted carefully 


watered 
protected 
loved 

tree grew 
Jack grew 
Jean grew 
blossomed 
luscious 
sweet 
picked 
sold 
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The Bird House 


Write a story about this picture using 


these words. 


March 

Karl 

Kate 
bluebirds 
looking 
home 

let us make 
house 

drew a plan 
found boards 
marked 

cut 


kind 
saw 
hammer 
nailed 
painted 
door 

in a tree 
built 
nest 
eg'y's 
Sweet songs 


happy 
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My Experience in School Garden Work 


BY OVILLAH R. HORT, Beardsley District School, Kern County, California 


gardening I took a school last 
year where physical condi- 
tions for a garden were un- 
usually favorable, though 
none had ever been started. 
I promptly asked permission to have one, and 
the school committee fenced a plot, laid a 





out in sections of six or eight, that I might 
see that they made their rows straight and 
planted seeds at the right depth and not too 
thickly. Too thick planting is a waste of 
time and seeds, hence, of money ; if too deep, 
the plants will come up slowly or not at all. 
The effect of a well proportioned garden is 
noticeably connected with the children’s in- 

terest in it, and it is well to 











Rear of Schoolhouse, Showing Garden 
32 by 144 feet. 
and 3 by 


line of pipe to it, and bought a new hose. 
The water was supplied from the school 
pumping plant. , 

[ had fifty children in the first four grades, 
and they were eager for a garden. We had 
no tools, but the parents willingly lent some, 
and the boys—and two girls—went to work 
with a vim when we began to spade up the 
hard ground ‘The fourth grade brought out 
their yardsi-exs, one boy’s father lent him a 
tape-line, and these constituted the surveying 
squad, ‘They estimated the number of indi- 
vidual plots we could have and measured 
them, laying off walks between. I left them 
pretty much alone with their job, and, after 
remeasuring many times, they produced 
satisfactory results. Ido not believe a dozen 
arithmetic lessons could have taught them so 
well the value of being accurate. 

There were many incidental lessons on soil 
that correlated well with the geography les- 
sons, and the garden furnished material for 
language work until the end of school. There 
were compositions on how to make a garden, 
letters written for seed catalogues, and no 
end of oral work. The garden work aided 
spelling because the children naturally 
learned how to spell the names of the differ- 
ent vegetables; and it furnished studies for 
many drawing lessons. The children loved 
to draw the radishes, beets or carrots that 
they had raised. 

Each child had his own plot and was re- 
sponsible for its care. He prepared his seed- 
bed by fertilizing and pulverizing the soil, 
planted his own seed, and took care of the 
plants when they were up. All this meant 
to pull weeds, cultivate frequently and water, 
and thin and transplant. So largely does the 
subsequent appearance of the garden depend 
upon proper planting that I took my classes 





The individual spaces are 3 by 1314 feet 
28 feet, according to the size of the pupil. 


keep the idea before them 
that looks count. 

There are many excellent 
experiments obtainable for 
classroom use that demon- 
strate the need of water, soil 
and air to plants, and we 
made free use of them. 

We met considerable dis- 
couragement from gophers, 
but one of the boys brought a 
trap and caught several of 
the pests. 

In the springtime our vege- 
tables made a fine showing, 
and lying by the state high- 
way, the garden attracted 
much attention from passers- 
by, especially when it was alive with the 




















At Work in the Garden 
‘The school garden makes for health, attendance, 
discipline and interest and gives whole-souled 
happiness. 


out squirrels, dogs and cats, and chickens. 

I begin the garden work as soon as school 
opens in the fall, and plant vegetables that 
will withstand frost, such as onions, lettuce, 
beets, radishes, turnips, parsnips, spinach 
and peas. These crops mature and are ready 
for use in early spring. In the spring we 
plant such things as will mature rapidly and 
grow well in warm weather. We find that 
lettuce and turnips do not withstand heat 
and its attendant insect pests. 

If the garden is to be cared for through 
the summer we plant tomatoes, pole beans, 
cucumbers, etc., and instead of being a weed 
patch, the garden is a show spot in summer 
as well as winter. 

With increased room we have been able to 
raise much more produce, and we are selling 
vegetables to the children’s parents and to 
the neighbors, who pay us market prices. 
The children keep half of the proceeds and 
bank the other half in a common fund to pur- 
chase garden tools, plants for Arbor Day, or 
any needed article for the school. Each child 
keeps an account of his sales. 

In connection with the garden work we 
have organized a Junior Garden Club, a 
branch of the State organization. The chil- 
dren elect officers and hold weekly meetings, 
when they talk about gardening and perform 
simple experiments. They are much inter- 
ested and are learning many parliamentary 
rules in these meetings. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation 
of the school garden. To improve health, 
attendance and discipline, and give whole- 
souled happiness I would put the school gar- 
den second to nothing that our school systems 
provide; and I hope to see the time come 
very soon when a garden will not be a hobby, 
but a recognized essential to every school 
equipment. 

I would plead the cause of the school 
garden for its moral influence alone if it 
taught nothing, but it does teach something. 
There are lessons in mathematics, language 
and geography, in fact every subject in the 
school curriculum is touched. And the child 
must learn to work harmoniously with 
others, to respect the rights of others, and 
to labor for himself with his own hands. 





busy little farmers. Our 
beets and turnips compared 
favorably with the best from | - 
other local gardens, and the 

Board of Trade sent some to SS 


the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, where 
they won a bronze medal 


among school garden exhibits. 
This raised our enterprise in 
the esteem of the community 
and gave a great impetus to 
our work in the next fall. 
The school board enlarged 
the space, and built a six- 
foot wire mesh fence to keep 











The water is supplied by a gasoline pumping plant which shows at 
the left in the background. 
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GARDEN STICKS 


MAK THA FELLER KING 
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“Grace these designs on quarter inch bass wood and color with bicy- 
cle enamel or oil paints. Cigar boxes would supply wood that could 
be utilized very_nicely, Color the edges and back to prevent warp- 
ing A coat of Spar varnish, applied after the color has thoroughly 
dried gives an excellent finish, resisting unfavorable weather 
The dowels on which the sticks are mounted may be six inches 
or longer in length, and should be sharpened at the end. 
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Agriculture Correlated with English and Drawing 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M., Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Foun of Avon, Burlington 
and Farmington, Connecticut 


** Let us never forget that the cultivation of the 
earth is the most important labor of man.’’—Daniel 
We bste . 


\Wy f most of the agricultural work 

fea Of the schools is indoors, but 
a few of the farm activities 
" may be brought to the school, 
such as the following: 

I. The tying of knots and splicing. Com- 
mon white twine may be used for these pur- 
poses. The ability to tie more than one kind 
of knot is almost a requirement. Among the 
common kinds are the square knot, the bow- 
line knot, and the hitching knot. Webster’s 
large dictionary gives a full list of knots 
with illustrations. Many encyclopedias also 
have illustrations and full descriptions as 
well. The January issue of this magazine 
contained a handsomely illustrated article 
’ on the subject. A teacher may give several 
lessons of this kind. The more common 
methods of splicing may be taken up in the 
same manner. Children enjoy this kind of 
work greatly. 





Il. Agricultural bulletins on subjects in’ 


which teachers and pupils are interested may 
be secured from the government for sup- 
plementary reading in upper grades. 

Ili. Egg masses of the tent caterpillar 
may be collected in many parts of the coun- 
try from the boughs of wild cherry trees and 
from apple trees. The best way to secure 
these is to break off the twig to which the 
egg mass is attached. These twigs and eggs 
are then burned, to destroy the eggs. 

Two years ago several teachers in Con- 
necticut offered small prizes to their pupils 
for collecting egg masses. This appealed to 

















A Slab House is a Favorite with Birds 


the farmers and was taken up by many com- 
mittees and by some of the State papers; 
also by the State agricultural college. Hun- 
dreds of children throughout the State col- 
lected from 1,000 to 100,000 egg masses 
apiece. They wrote short accounts of their 
experiences. Some of these were published 
in the local and State papers. Four pupils 








Italian Boy Who Collected 61,592 Tent Cat- 

erpillar Egg Masses during January, Febru- 

ary and March, 1914, and the Flag He Chose 
as Prize 


in one rural school made the following score: 


First pupil 9,900 
Second pupil 12,096 
Third pupil 12,674 
Fourth pupil 61,592 


The fourth pupil was an Italian boy. ~ The 


prize was a silk American flag valued at 
twenty-five dollars, or the twenty-five dollars 
in cash. The picture on this page shows the 
boy and his choice. 

It was estimated that in the State more 
than 10,000,000 tent caterpillar 
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the securing of the cocoons may be made 
of real interest both to the children and to 
the teacher. The best way to make a full 
success in this line, as in any other line of 
school work, is to let the teacher gather a 
few tent caterpillar egg masses and cocoons, 
and write a little account of the trip, illus- 
trating with a few drawings. This sets 
the example for the children and they will 
work with twice the enthusiasm. 














Bird House Made from Small Dry Goods Box 


VI. The study of birds is another winter 
and spring task that is worth while. A bird 
calendar may be kept in each school on a 
chart sheet two by three feet. The teacher, 
or pupils in competition, may draw a suit- 

able picture to place at the top 





egg masses were destroyed. 
Each egg mass contains about 
two hundred fifty caterpillar 
eggs. By the help of the teach- 
ers and the children many mil- 
lion eggs were prevented from 
hatching. 

Tent caterpillars do great 
damage to apple trees, and all 
the eggs that are destroyed re- 
duce the amount of the damage. 
Any teacher of a village or rural 
school, if in an apple section, 
may arouse interest in work of . 
this kind. 

IV. The collecting of cocoons 
is another winter and early 
spring occupation that is worth 
while, as it is much easier to 
kill many pests at this stage 
than at any other. The illus- 
tration is from a pupil’s sketch 
and shows the cocoon with a dry 
leaf wrapped about it. 








of the calendar, and the sheet 
may be lined for the following 
headings written in one line: 
Name of Bird.... By whom seen.... 
Place.... Date.... 

There are now a number of 
bird guides which may be 
secured at reasonable prices. 
These will be a help in identify- 
ing birds. 

Vil. The making of bird 
houses may be undertaken to 
some extent. Part of those 
shown in the accompanying 
illustrations were made from 
small drygoods boxes. The one 
photographed was made from 
slabs. The birds favor those 
made from slabs as they re- 
semble the natural tree and 
therefore are not conspicuous. 

It is better for each school to 
make not more than two or 
three bird houses. Each child 








VY. The short stories that 
children write in connection with 


Cocoon with Leaf Rolled 
about It 


in the school should have some 
part in the work. Most schools 
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can get together a few tools, and a 
little wood work of this kind can be 
done at recess or noon. It is well 
worth the teacher’s effort and time 
to help bring it about. 

Too often the school drawing and 
the school essays are about far-away 
and unknown things. Too often 
teachers feel they have too much to 
do. This often comes about by reason 
of too clear-cut a classification of 
subjects in the mind of the teacher. 
Reading is separated from the work 
in geography; arithmetic, language 
and grammur must have material 
separate from all other school work; 
drawing must have its separate con- 
tent. A better way is to have little 
differentiation: pupils may have reg- 
ular reading lessons from the geogra- 
phy and arithmetic; they may use 
the same lessons for language and 
grammar, and they may draw the 
scenes described in the geography or 
draw the figures given in the prob- 
lems in arithmetic. This is along 
the jine of activity outside of school. 
The way to check up any activity in 
school is to compare with practice out of 
school, and select the activity most used out 
of school. 

As the children tie knots and make splices, 
as they gather twigs with egg masses on 
them, or cocoons, as they observe birds and 
make bird houses, let them use the same ma- 
terial for stories in English, for reading and 
for drawing. Many of these drawings make 
excellent cover designs for booklets which 
pupils should make. The agricultural college 
and the government bulletins are usually 
illustrated and in much the same way children 
of the upper grammar grades may prepare 
booklets or bulletins giving the information 
they have secured in connection with knots 
and splicing, with egg masses and cocoons, 
and with birds and bird houses. 

In making many of these sketches it is an 
excellent plan to make a rough sketch in the 





Rough Sketch of Bird House Made during a Field Trip 
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field and later, from this, make a more care- 
ful one, filling in the details from notes. 
This is one of the best ways to teach pupils 
to observe carefully and to remember. ‘The 
first rough sketch and the finished drawing of 
a bird house are shown in connection with this 
article. Here is where the teacher, by going 
with her pupils and herself making a sketch, 
can be of more help than in any other man- 
ner, in this kind of work. 

The bulletins made by the children in this 
way may contain not only information but 
short descriptions of what was seen, and 
short narrative accounts of adventures in 
field work. 

There is no village or rural school where 
some of this work cannot be done, or where 
teacher and pupils may not enjoy it together 
and to the educational advantage of both. 

The best time to begin to study birds is 


Finished Drawing of Sketch to be used as Booklet Cover 


in the winter when there are but few 
birds about; continue by learning others as 
they arrive in the spring. Some of the birds 
which remain with us all winter are the blue 
jay, meadow lark, crow, English sparrow, 
chickadee and cedar bird. Most of the other 
birds spend the winter in Central and South 
America or in the West Indies. Among the 
first to come back are the bluebird, song 
sparrow, fox sparrow, the grackles, red- 
winged blackbird, flicker and robin. 

Farmers’ bulletins telling what the several! 
birds eat and thus explaining their use to 
farmers and others may be obtained from 
the government Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE:—tThe above article is addressed 
to teachers of action, to teachers who do _ thing 
teachers who, in the words of Elbert Hub! 
carrying a ‘*‘ Message to Garcia.”’ 


How I Interested My School in Bird Life 


BY ELLA STRATTON, Teacher of Rural School, Wisconsin 


JHE time which a rural teacher 
must give to Bird Study ean 
be made a source of reai 
pleasure, both to her 
pupils and to herself; 
and may save many a 
songster from an untimely fate at 
the hands of thoughtless boys. 

Early in the fall begin the work 
by learning the different classes of 
birds, and teaching bird facts which 
will catch and hold the interest of 
the pupils. It is a good plan to 
approach the subject from a prac- 
tical side. Every country boy and 
girl readily sees that the great ene- 
mies of farm crops are insects and 
weeds. Show what total absence of 
bird life would mean to the farmers 
in your district. Prove the value of 





birds in actual dollars and cents. This may 
be done in the arithmetic class or by putting 


a ‘‘bird problem’’ on the board each morn- 





Bird Charts Made by an Eighth Grade 


ing to be solved in spare moments during 
the day. Make the children realize that 
these facts are not mere sentiment, but the 
result of careful investigation by 
government experts. They will soon 
be actively interested in protecting 
these little helpers. 

In our work I found that our bird 
club and ‘‘free lunch counter,’’ to- 
gether with the charts and notebooks, 
helped greatly in keeping up the in- 
terest. We organized a_ local 
branch of the ‘‘Liberty Bell Bird 
Club’’ which met once a week dur- 
ing a period usually devoted to gen- 
eral exercises. A bird calendar was 
kept and members reported any- 
thing which they had done to help or 
protect the birds. They were very 
proud of their badges, and it was not 











long before older girls and boys in the dis- 
trict were wearing them too—and living 
up to the pledge! 

Our ‘‘free lunch counter’’ was a very sim- 
ple affair made by one of the schoolboys. 
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Mr. Blue Jay Taking His Midday Meal 


Two boards were nailed together with cleats, 
and a rim about an inch high placed around 
the edge to keep the food from blowing off 
on windy days. The best location for a 
counter of this kind is a bush or branches of 
a tree; but we wanted it where it could be 
plainly seen from the schoolroom, so we 
nailed it to the top of a fence post just back 
of the schoolhouse. It was kept well stocked 
with food which we thought would be likely 
to attract the edifferent birds wintering in 
our locality, such as corn, wheat, cracked 
nuts, suet, bones and left-overs from our 
warm lunches. 

It was nearly a week before the birds ven- 
tured near. At first they kept to the bushes 
near by, and took flight at the slightest 
sound. Before long they were not so shy, 
and many delightful noon hours were spent 
watching their pretty ways. Almost every 
day they gave us a surprise of some sort. 
One very cold day we saw five different kinds 
of birds feeding from the counter at one 
time. Downy woodpeckers came from the 
woods near by to get the suet. This had to 
be tied securely to prevent the blue jays from 
taking it all away. On one very windy re- 
cess a shriek of delight from a little girl 
brought all of us hurrying to the window. 
The suet bone had blown off the counter and 
was swinging violently at the end of the 
string. A downy woodpecker was clinging 
to it, unconcernedly pecking away as he 
swung back and forth. 

Cedar waxwings were frequent visitors. 
They were very polite, and we often watched 
them pick up grain and offer it to each other 
instead of eating it themselves. Attracted 
by a new note one afternoon, we discovered 
four cardinals feeding with the other birds. 
After that they came for their share every 
night about four o’clock, even during the 
coldest, stormiest weather. They seemed 
partial to the bits of food which came from 
our lunch boxes and the remainders of our 
warm dinners. . We could always tell when 


they arrived because they chirped happily 
while they ate. 


Their brilliant color made 
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them favorites with the children, who often 
remained after school to watch them. It was 
unusual for cardinals to winter so far north. 

Especially exciting was the day when we 
caught the snapshot of Mr. Blue Jay taking 
his midday meal. 

We found that we could attract birds that 
would not come to the counter by scattering 
grain under the bushes. 

With the coming of spring, the boys turned 
their attention to building bird houses. The 
two here illustrated were made by eighth 
grade boys in the Black Oak School and re- 
ceived prizes at the County Fair. The larger 
one contained four rooms and was entirely 
covered with bark. Green moss was planted 
on the porch, and the branch fastened to the 
front made a natural, attractive place for the 
birds to light. 

Each pupil above the third grade made a 
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Owner Holding Second Prize House 


notebook based on the following outline 


taken from our Wisconsin Manual. 
CLASSES OF BIRDS 
I. Air Skimming Birds—who catch their 
food while flying through the air. They eat 
beetles, flies, bugs, ants, spiders, grasshop- 
pers and mosquitoes, 


Barn swallow Phoebe 
Cliff swallow Kingbird 
Chimney swift Cedar bird 
Purple martin Redstart 


II. Tree Gleaning Birds—who get their 
food by looking over the small branches, 
foliage and flowers of trees and plants. This 
class is especially valuable to fruit growers. 


Scarlet tanager Cuckoo 
Humming bird Vireo 
Waxwing Warbler 
Oriole 
III. Grub-stakers—who get their food 
from the bark and wood of trees. They at- 


tack cocoons which would later develop into 
harmful insects. 
Redheaded woodpecker 
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Downy woodpecker 
Hairy woodpecker 
IV. Ground Gleaners—who find their in- 
sect food on or near the ground. The meadow 
lark should be a favorite of the dairyman and 
haymaker, for it specializes in grasshoppers. 


Wren ~ Grouse 
Flicker Blackbird 
Quail Sandpiper 


Meadow lark Plover 

V. Bark Inspectors—who make their liv- 
ing by hunting over the bark of tree trunks 
for the eggs, larvae, and insects concealed 
in the cracks. 
Red breasted nuthatch Brown creeper 
White breasted nuthatch Creeping warbler 

Chickadee 

VI. Seed Eaters—who eat some insects 
but subsist mostly on weed seeds, of which 
they destroy thousands of tons annually. 


Grouse Tree sparrow 
Junco Fox sparrow 
Finch Song sparrow 
Cardinal Partridge 


Mourning dove 

VII. Harmful Birds—We were really sur- 
prised to find how few of our Wisconsin birds 
are harmful. None of the following are pro- 
tected by law. 

English sparrow Cow bird 

Sharp-shinned hawk Cooper’s hawk 

Great horned owl 

Several pages of our notebooks were de- 
voted to type drawings of beaks and claws, 
enlarged from the drawings found in the 
dictionary. They also were profusely illus- 
trated with pictures collected by the pupils. 
Many of them contained poems about favorite 
birds, clipped or copied from magazines. 

Primary pupils were too interested to be 
left out, so I purchased a roll of crepe paper 
stamped with fifteen common birds. They 
cut these out, pasted them carefully in their 
notebooks and wrote sentences beneath 
them. Eighth grade pupils made a set of 





bird charts. Colored pictures of two or three 
varieties of birds from each class were 
mounted. One chart was devoted to pictures 
of bird houses and nests. Many drawing 
lessons were devoted to birds and their nests. 
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Teaching Children to Love Birds 


BY ZELIA C. WILEY 


During February, 1916, the children built An exhibit of the houses was held in 
of a bird house will not seventy-five houses. The totalenrollmentof March in the old Post Office Building on Main 
destroy birds and beliey- the school is eighty. Fifty-three of these Street. The room, with its decorations of 
ing, also, that the owner of houses were built by the bird clubmembers, painted and flying birds, and with the 


a bird house will become 
more and more interested 
in bird life, the children of the primary : = ; - 
room of the Peru Public School have been : ee + 
encouraged by their teacher to build homes 
for their bird friends during the last two 
vears. The houses were built at home and 
painted at school. 

The results have been so gratifying that 
it was decided to organize a bird club 
this year to which any pupil in the school 
would be eligible. 

This club is known as the Bluebird 
Junior Audubon Class and has a member- 
ship of fifty-one boys and girls. Its pur- 
pose is to study birds and to prevent their 
being wantonly killed; also, to find out 
about nesting boxes, baths, feeding tables 
and drinking fountains for the birds. 
Its officers are president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer and advisers. It 
meets twice a month during the school 
year. Two birds are studied at each 
meeting and a short program is given. 
During the summer months there will 
be one meeting each month. These meet- A Croup of Interested Exhibitors 
ings are to be held outdoors. The club 
bird is the bluebird, a symbol of happiness ; 


PeaC >} ELIEVING that the owner 





























the remainder by other pupils in the school. seventy-five bird houses, all shapes and sizes, 


the colors are blue and gold; the motto, There is no manual training in the school so presented a very interesting and attractive 
ee : Pre the building of the houses had to be done at appearance. A tree holding nests, birds and 

Che birds we'll help in all the ways we can, sais . : 4 
home. The painting, however, was done at a bird house, and a rustic bird bath added a 


We’ll tame them and feed them, 


Our Bluebird Junior Band. ”’ school, during recesses and noons. (Continued on page 70) 


A Home-Made Bird Bath 


A Manual Training Problem for Rural Schools 


BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 


VERY garden, however small friends. A trig chipping sparrow comes and _ ing a bird bath, and setting it up in the school 
and unpretentious, should nonchalantly spatters about. Furtive cat- yard. Its presence inspires a clean-up cam- 
have a bird bath. In many birds drink daintily and steal softly away. paign to make the grounds a fitting setting 
neighborhoods birds often Thus a bird bath as well as a bird house for the new ornament. Making it is a splen- 
must suffer for water; for, serves to attract insectiverous birds to our did form of manual training work for rural 








when a supply is furnished, home gardens and school grounds. schools with no equipment for bench work. 

it is constantly visited by our feathered Pupils and teachers alike will enjoy mak- Do not hesitate to undertake it because you 
ae ———=J have had no experience with cement. 

gash aS ~ Neither had I when I started making 


mine. « The veriest amateur can hardly 
go wrong. 

One of the illustrations shows our 
home-made bird bath mounted ona 
short piece of porch column. All it 
cost was the price of a bag of cement. 
The other photograph pictures our 
‘‘tools,’’—an old saucepan, a wooden 
chopping-bowl, a trowel, a sink 
shovel, an old brush and a block of 
wood. 

The ‘‘form’’ was a box of light 
wood, 18 in. long, 12 in. wide and 3} 
in. deep, so put together that the nails 
could be easily drawn and the sides 
removed when the cement was hard. 


The Tools Used in Making the Bird Bath The Bird Bath (Continued on page 70) 
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A COLD FRAME 


MARTHA FELLEK KING 
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tArivin 1g surniner garden. 
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‘Che frame for the sashes of a cold frame must 
be six feeb wide and some multiple of three 
i feeb in length. The height of the back should 
is be about four inches greater than that of the 
“ front. The cross supports for the sash are 

tabbeted as shown in Figure t. 
Standard cold frarne sashes are thirce feet by 
six feet in size. A cross support may be added 
below the plane occupied by the glass, as in 
Figure mT, 
The rabbet should be filled with soft putty, 
and the pane nearest the lowest side of 
the cold frarne pressed and fastened with 
shoe nails or brads. The next pane should then be placed lap- 
ping the first pane three-sixteenths of an inch, and fastencd 
nthe same way using brads driven below the lower cori 
ers to prevent slippina. Continue in this way until the frame 
Is filled with glass. “This method of lapping the panes of 

lass renders the frame waterproof. 

Farmers’ Bulletin nurnber 195, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Wasfington DC, will tell you how to care for your 
plants until they are ready to transplant into the parder, 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of “The Pixie in the House,”’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’”’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton- Tail,”’ 


How to Use the Lessons 

1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among pupils for sight reading 
exercises, 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences and 
illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may copy the stories on the 
blackboard for pupils to use as sight reading 
lessons or as models from which to copy. 

1, The teacher may dictate the stories for 
the children to write. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 
Datfy-down-dilly is now come to town, 
With a petticoat green and a bright yel- 

low gown. 


and color a border of daffodils with 
yellow flowers and green leaves. 


Draw 


SPRING FLOWERS 
Datfy-down-dilly came to town. 
She wore a green petticoat. 

She wore a yellow gown. 
Daffy-down-dilly came in March. 


Draw a Mareh calendar with datfodils 
above it. Color them. 
A WINDY DAY 


Blow, wind, blow! and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn ; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls make it, 

And send us some hot in the morn. 


Draw the miller and his mill and the baker 
und his shop. Model a loaf of bread, a pan 
of rolls and a pie. 


A WINDMILL IN MARCH 


One day I said to the March wind, 
“Blow, wind, blow!” I wanted the 
wind to blow the windmills round and 
round, The windmills do so many use- 
ful things. 

Holland is a great country for wind- 
mills. In one city there are 400 wind- 
mills, 

By and by I said, ‘‘Go, mill, go, that 
the corn may be ground.” The baker 
will take the corn meal and bake some 
good things for our supper. 


‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 


The March wind blew and blew. It 
turned all the windmills round. 


Cut and paste a windmill and a large kite. 


THE WINDS 
The winds they did blow, 
The leaves they did wag; 
Along came a beggar boy 
And put me in his bag. 


He took me up to London, 
A lady did me buy, 
Put me in a silver cage 
And hung me up on high. 
Draw a squirrel in a cage. Draw one in 
a tree eating an acorn. Draw a border of 
acorns and one of oak leaves. Write a short 
story of a squirrel being caught and taken 
to London. Tell the squirre!’s name and the 
month when it was caught. 


MY LADY WIND 


My Lady Wind, my Lady Wind, 

Went round about the house to find 
A chink to get her foot in. 

She tried the keyhole in the door, 

She tried the crevice in the floor, 
And drove the chimney soot in. 


Cut and paste the house that Lady Wind 
visited. Make the chimney and many win- 


dows and doors. 


THE WIND AND THE SPARK 
And then one night when it was dark 
She blew up such a tiny spark 

That all the house was bothered; 
From it she raised up such a flame, 
As flamed away to Belting Lane, 
And White Cross folks were smoth- 
ered. 
Write a short story about a house burning 
on a windy night. 


LADY WIND’S SONG 


And thus when once, my little dear a 
A whisper reaches itching ears, 

The same will come, you ll find; 
Take my advice, restrain the tongue, 
Remember w hat old nurse has sung’ 

Of busy Lady Wind. 

Write the verse over and over until you 
can write it from memory. Tell what the 
wind does. Make a ship tossed by the wind. 


Daffy-Down-Dilly 
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now come to town, Witha pet - ti - coat green and a bright yel-low gown. 


THE BEST WIND 


When the wind is in the east, 

’Tis neither good for man nor beast; 
When the wind is in the north, 

The skilful fisher goes not forth; 
When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fishes’ mouth; 
When the wind is in the west, 

Then it’s at the very best. 

Tell what happens when the wind blows 
from each direction. Make a weather-vane 
from paper with big letters for North, South, 
East and West. On top of the weather-vane 
cut any figure such as you have seen on one. 
Write sentences containing the words 
‘‘North, South, East, West.’’ Which way 
does your schoolhouse face? 


MARCH AGAIN 

March has come again on Primrose 
Hill. 

Mother Goose lives on Primrose Hill. 

Pussy-willows bloom in the valley. 

All the birds are coming back in 
March. 

March may come in like a lion. 

March may come in like a lamb. 

Model a lion anda lamb. Cut and paste 
bluebirds flying north; cut them of blue 


paper and mount them on white paper; draw 
a calendar below. 


THE BIRD AND THE PIPE 
There was a fat man of Bombay, 
Who was smoking one sunshiny day, 
When a bird called a snipe 
Flew away with his pipe, 
Which vexed the fat man of Bombay. 
Draw or cut the fat man, his pipe and the 


bird. Make a list of all the bird names you 
can think of; draw and color the birds. 


IN THE CHERRY TREE 
Pit, pat, well-a-day, 
Little Robin flew away; 
Where can little Robin be? 
Gone into the cherry tree. 
Draw the bird in the tree. Color the 


cherries red. Write a list of all the trees 
you can think of. Draw a leaf of each tree. 


DICK RED-CAP 


As I went through the garden gap 
Whom should I meet but Dick Red-Cap! 
A stick in his hand, astone in his throat, 
If you'll tell me this riddle, I’ll give you 
a groat. (A cherry.) 
Model or draw and color a bunch of cher- 
ries. Model other spring fruit. 











Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Daffy-down-dilly wear a green waist and 
petticoat with a yellow over-dress and white ruffles at the neck and arms. Her white hat is trimmed with a yellow daffodil having green leaves: and a 
green ribbon is under her chin. Her hair may be a soft yellow. Outline after painting. The April issue will contain an outline of Tom Tinker’s Dog. 











Daffy-down-dilly is now Come to town, 
With a petticoat green anda bright yellow 


gown. 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No 
orders for less than one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of ar assort- 
ment of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, as shown on pages 
48 and 49, at the prices quoted for each. Both of these features appear in our 














pages every month. Ides Ss lvece lt. Yeavelagd 
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Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System 


BY FREDERIC BURK, President of San Francisco State Normal School 


Individual Schooling in Operation 
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OME four years ago the faculty 

of the State Normal School at 
San Francisco introduced an 
individual system into the 
elementary department main- 
tained to train its students 
as teachers. The beginning was made very 
simply. No lessons were assigned and the 
pupils were informed that each could do as 
much as he could, that the teachers would 
help pupils to study, and that when a pupil 
reached the standard of the gradein thorough- 
ness in any subject, he would be given his 
certificate of promotion to the next grade in 
that subject. The faculty undertook to make 
its school administration meet this condition. 
Pupils show a very wide variation in rates of 
progress, inbursts of initiative, in concen- 
trated attention and effort and in attitude to- 
wards schooling. Many of the familiar disci- 
plinary problems disappear. The data also 
laysa basis for the somewhat astonishing con- 
clusion that individual instruction is cheaper 
in a financial sense than class instruction, due 
to the enormous wastes of school time neces- 
sitated by the latter. 


WHAT INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LIKE 

The main room is a study hall. The pupils, 
each as a rule intent upon his own work, is 
making the best possible use of his time. 
Concentration is characteristic. Some are 
studying texts or reference material, and 
some may be working upon written tests of 
work completed. The teachers are giving 
help when necessary or testing pupils who 
have completed a topic or section of work. 
If a pupil shows he has thoroughly mastered 
the topic, he will proceed with the next; if 
he shows lack of clear comprehension in some 
features, these deficiencies will be indicated 
and the teacher will give him work to repair 
these deficiencies. Usually the repair work 
is different from the original and approaches 
the difficulty from some new angle. When 
a pupil finally finishes the standard work in 
a subject covering the entire half grade, he 
is given his promotion certificate to the next 
half grade. Weare now using two different 
systems regarding the time each pupil may 
study a given subject. 

The Program Plan. For each subject dur- 
ing the day there is allotted a certain definite 
period, exceeding in no case thirty minutes. 










IS 


THE THIRD OF FOUR ARTICLES 


During these periods all pupils, except as 
later stated, pursue the given subject for the 
allotted time, and then, upon signal, change 
to another subject. The exceptions—and 
they are many—are due to the fact that some 
pupils forge ahead in some subjects and fail 
to bring up in others. In such cases, the 
amount of time per day a pupil is permitted 
to study the advanced topic is curtailed, and 
this time is given to the lagging subjects. 
The program system is, however, gradually 
giving way to the self-reliant system fol- 
lowing. 

The Self-Reliant Plan. Pupils who have 
shown good judgment in the management of 
their school work are put on a self-reliant 
basis. Such pupils are permitted to pursue 
a subject for as long or as short a time as 
they, in their own discretion and judgment, 
may see fit. A pupil may devote two or three 
hours uninterruptedly to one subject. Under 
the program system, a pupil may be called 
upon to change his subject just as he has 
warmed up to it, or is in the midst of an im- 
portant solution. The ‘‘self-reliant’’ pupil 
is responsible for the adjustment of his time, 
so that he does not run far ahead of his grade 
in some subjects while he lags in others. 
Placed upon their own responsibility, pupils 
who have seemed to resist all attempts to be 
forced to improve their composition or writ- 


ing, or who have been supposed to be ‘ ‘slow, ’’ 


have remedied their shortcomings remark- 
ably. 

Variation in Rates of Progress. Pupils 
have varied widely in rates of progress. As 
a rule, in most subjects the fastest pupil ac- 
complishes in one month what the slowest 
requires jive months to accomplish, while the 
others are very evenly distributed between 
these extremes. ach pupil varies very 
much in his progress and there are few who 
are continuously rapid, continuously slow or 
continuously medium. While the system has 
not been in operation long enough to have 
records completing the entire eight grades, 
the rates indicate that the variation for com- 
pleting these eight elementary grades will 
lie between five and seven years; that is, if 
all pupils entered the elementary school at 
six years of age, they will be ready for the 
high school between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen. 

Thoroughness. Necessarily, individual in- 
struction must be more thorough than class 
instruction. Each pupil masters by himself 


‘should be passive—at 


all the work necessary to reach the grade 
standard as shown by thorough tests; if he 
is weak in any place he is given repair ex- 
ercises until he is thorough. Pupils under 
an individual system vary in the time re- 
quired to complete a unit of work but they 
are practically identical in thoroughness jn 
results; under the class system the time is 
uniform but they vary in thoroughness. 

Discipline. The usual disciplinary prob- 
lems disappear. The issue of obedience be- 
tween teacher and pupil has rarely occasion 
or opportunity to arise, and consequently the 
tension upon both teacher and pupil is re- 
lieved, and the fermentation of rebellious 
attitudes does not take place. There is little 
nervous strain upon the teacher. There is 
slight occasion for friction. 

The Spirit of Teacher and Pupils. \ndi- 
vidual instruction in itself is not a goal. It 
merely releases from the unnatural restraints 
of the class lockstep the forces of intellect 
and emotion which make education possible. 
The teacher, under the class system, is at the 
helm actually and visibly. This is necessary 
because the class, like a military company, 
would dissolve unless captained by a direct- 
ing head. The business of the pupils is 
obedience. They must passively wait for 
their orders, act by direction, and obey un- 
thinkingly the thinking of the teacher. 
Spontaneity is necessarily prohibited, for if 
each acted upon his own initiative there could 
not be uniform action or progress as a class. 
Initiative leads in the direction of disobedi- 
ence and rebellion, and as such must be sup- 
pressed. Passivity and suppressed initiative 
of necessity mean a low grade of attention, 
and low attention means weak mentality, in- 
ability to learn and readiness to forget. Such 
are the inevitable products of the lockstep 
class system. But under individual instruc- 
tion, self-initiative is the thing most encour- 
aged in pupils. It is the teacher now who 
least in outward 
appearance. 

This new relationship between pupil and 
teacher is the mother of an education which 
has a far horizon. It means an open door tc 
ambition, motives and all conditions favor- 
able to education. It means free rein to the 
latent birthrights of each different .person- 
ality. As suppression of individual variation 
must be the chief law of the class system, 
so the expression of variation becomes the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Bluebird, the Herald of Spring 


‘¢'THERE!”’ cried Grandma in delight. 
‘‘Hear it, children? Spring has 
come.’’ And she hurried to the window. 
The Twinnies rushed after her, but there 
wasn’t a bit of spring in sight. It was early 
in Mareh and the ground was still covered 
with snow. 


Bluebird Pattern for Tracing and Coloring 


‘‘Guess I’d better get out the sugar pails, ”’ 
said Grandpa, who had been listening, too. 
And off he went to the maple-sugar camp. 

‘“‘How can you tell spring has come?’’ 
asked the puzzled Twinnies. ‘‘We don’t see 
any. ”? 

Grandma pointed to a little bluebird sing- 
ing gaily, out in the old apple tree. 

‘‘The bluebird is the first bird to come. 
He is called the Herald of Spring, because 
he tells us spring will soon be here, even if 
the snow is on the ground. Hear him? 
‘Spring has come! Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly!’ ’’ 

Then Grandma taught the Twinnies a little 
poem that you know too, I am sure: 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 

Up in the apple tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may look dreary,— 
Nothing eares he while his heart is so cheery. 





BY JEAN HALIFAX 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 

Listen awhile and you’ll hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 

**Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 

You must be weary of winter, I know; 

Hark, while I sing you a message of cheer! 

Summer is coming, and springtime is here! 

Little white snowdrop, I pray you, 


arise; 

Bright yellow crocus, come, open 
your eyes; 

Sweet little violets, hid from the 
cold, 

Put on your mantle of purple and 
gold! 

Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you 
hear?— 

Summer is coming, and springtime 
is here!”’ 


—EKmily Huntington Miller. 


‘‘T think he’s the prettiest 
bird I’ve seen, ’’ decided Little 
Girl Twin, as they watched 
the little singer. He was 
about an inch longer than the 
English sparrow, and wore a 
beautiful blue coat. 

‘‘Like a piece of sky,’’ 
said Boy Twinnie. ‘‘Or a 
violet, ’’ said Girl Twinnie. 


‘*«The bluebird, he’!] come first, you know, 
Like a violet that has wings.’ ”’ 
quoted Grandma. ‘‘Some one says ‘he wears 
the sky on his back and the earth on his 
breast.’’? And the Twinnies saw that he was 
brown underneath. 

‘‘May we help them build their nest?’’ 
asked the Twinnies eagerly, a few weeks 
later, when the bluebirds were ready to make 
a home. 

“They won’t be building one of their 
own,’’ said Grandpa, ‘‘but I shouldn’t won- 
der if they took that old woodpecker’s hole 
in the corner tree. I’ve seen them around 
there a good deal. They like wrens’ nests, 
but there are none here now.’’ 

Sure enough, the bluebirds did take the 
nest hole. And by and by there were some 
pale greenish-blue eggs in it. 

When the baby birds came they were black 
at first, to the Twinnies’ disappointment, but 
when they were big enough to fly the blue 
feathers began to appear. 

The Twinnies were sorry when the fall 
days came and the birds began to go South. 
Soft and sweet was the bluebirds’ good-by 
song then, ‘‘Far-a-way, far-a-way.”’ 





Bluebird Tracing and Coloring Outline 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color, 
Society recommends this method of acquainting children with birds. 
obtained from the publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at the rate of 13 for 25 cents. 


The Audubon 
Color plates of the Bluebird may be 


No 


less than 18 sold. 
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He answered and managed to fly to the 
piazza root. Then he hopped in the window. 
Clare picked him up gently and put him into 
the cage. Her eyes were red as if she had been 
crying. 

Dandy took a drink of water, then began to 
eat his breakfast. ‘‘What did you find out 
there?”’ asked the others. 

“Neither home nor 
hoarsely. 

“Vou must have got something out of it,” 
they persisted. — 

“Rheumatism,” said Dandy. ‘‘You don’t 
always know when you are well off. Oh, I’m 


so glad to be back!”’ 


food,’’ said Dandy 
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When Wishes Come True 


By Edna S. Knapp 


Bess Broce eavetaga. 





DA» DY was unhappy. It was a long time 

since he had been happy. Long ago he had 
seen out on the lawn another bird as yellow as 
he was. This bird was eating the seeds of a 
dandelion plant. 

“They do have yellow birds out there,”’ 
thought Dandy. ‘I want to get out and fly and 
fly. I’m tired of being in a cage.”’ 

Now Dandy lived with three other canaries 
in a big cage in the nursery at Tree Farm. The 
others were named Daffy, Goldie and Fuzz. 
They were happy all the time. 

They liked the big perch Mr. Vale made from 














This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children fer a sight reading lesson. 
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Rlackboard PosterDrawings = 


66 A ND now I wonder,’’ mused the little 
brown-eyed schoolma’am, ‘‘just what 
I can have for a March sand-table.’’ 

In school that day they had been talking 
of Holland, that brave little, dear little, 
queer little country across the sea. The chil- 
dren had been greatly interested. They had 
brought pictures and magazines with articles 
about Holland, and even a pair of Dutch 
shoes had found their way to school. 

They had learned several songs and poems 
about Holland. Here is a poem they loved. 


A DUTCH LULLABY 


Far over the water so blue and deep 

§ The little Dutch babies are going to sleep; 
Bright yellow tulips are nodding their heads, 
And fluffy young ducks are safe in their beds, 
While slowly the windmills go whirling around— 
Go whirling around—go whirling around. 


Far over the water the sails are furled, 

And the stars peep out on a sleepy world; 

The moo-cows moo softly beneath the trees, 

And the white sheep drowse in the evening breeze, 
While slowly the windmills go whirling around— 
Go whirling around—go whirling around. 


Far over the water comes down the night, 
Fading and fading the silvery light, 
While storks on their nests stand white and tall, 
And over the tree-tops the shadows fall, 
While softly the windmills go whirling around— 
Go whirling around—go whirling around. 
—Ella Broes van Heekeren. 








Holland and the Sand Table 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The teacher had brought a ‘‘National Geo- 
graphic Magazine’’ that was full of the Dutch 
folk in their quaint dress—men, women and 
children, to show the pupils. There were 
good pictures, too, of sand-dunes, ships, 
windmills and houses. 

The brown-eyed teacher could copy very 
well and she began to draw, humming as she 
worked. First she made Gretchen, knitting; 
then she drew big brother Hans, in queer, 
baggy trousers; she studied the magazine 
carefully to be quite sure of their costumes. 
Next she drew and painted a whole row of 
gay tulips,and two geese to serve as patterns 
for the flock. 

All these she hectographed on drawing 
paper for the children to paint next day. 

Those who painted best had Gretchen. 
She wore a white cap, black bodice and 
stockings, and a gay skirt striped with 
orange, green and white. Her apron of blue 
had a blue and white striped yoke, her beads 
were red and so was the sock she was knit- 
ting. 

The next best ‘‘artists’’ of the class 
painted Hans, giving him a blue cap, gay 
red coat and scarf and dull green-brown 
trousers. 

Both Hans and Gretchen wore wooden 
shoes which were painted a soft light yellow. 

There were rows and rows of tulips and a 





flock of geese. The tulips were red, yellow 
and orange. The leaves were painted light 
green and then when the color had dried a 
darker green filled in the spaces between the 
leaves and stems. 

The geese were white with orange-yellow 
bills and feet, and gray or black markings 
on their backs. 

The children tried to keep the colors clear 
and bright. After the work was dry, it was 
outlined heavily. Then it was pasted on 
heavier cardboard (the backs of their old 
tablets) and finally it was carefully cut out. 

On the next day the class modeled the 
houses and windmills, using ‘‘Composite 
Clay’’ in several colors. The best of these 
were chosen fon the village. 

On the blackboard, just even with the edge 
of the sand-table, the teachér drew a whole 
fishing fleet, showing the masts and sails of 
the ships. 

Now they were ready for the last step. 

First the sand was shaped and patted into 
sand-dunes and wee branches were planted 
for trees. 

Each child had written his name on the 
back of his drawing and the best drawings 
were selected for the place of honor. The 
best of the houses and windmills, too, were 
carefully chosen. 

(Continued on page 70) 








DUICH SAND TABLE DESIGNS 
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66 Y dear young ladies, remember this; 

whether she live in the country or 
the city, whatever her station in life, every 
girl should learn how to cook.’’ With these 
words of my normal school principal echoing 
in my ears, I interviewed the ‘‘Chairman of 
the School Committee’’ with regard to the 
course of study for the school which I had 
just agreed to teach. He told me of the un- 
successful attempts of previous teachers to 
interest the children in cooking, saying that 
it took all day to cook something which was 
not fit to eat. I smiled, and told him that 
while I made no promises I wished to include 
cooking in the curriculum. 

I asked for the registers that were on file, 
and turning to one dated ten years back, be- 
gan to inquire what some of the girls were 
doing. He told me in almost every case that 
the girl was married and living on a farm 
either in the immediate vicinity or in a near- 
by farming district. This convinced me that 
my task was to train farmers’ wives, and I 
set about planning a course of study, with 
the intention to give my girls the best train- 
ing possible for the positions they were to fill 
in the world. 

At the school I found a good equipment 
for work in domestic science, namely, a two 
burner oil-stove, a sink, and the usual assort- 
ment of dishes. With the help of the girl 
in the home where I boarded, I got these 
things in perfect condition before the school 
began. Iwas able also to learn from my 
boarding mistress just about the sort of 
homes that my pupils came from and what 
their standards of life were. The first day 
showed me what I could expect from the 
pupils. I remembered what the ‘‘Chairman’’ 
had told me about the lack of interest in the 
subject of cooking, and resolved to use strat- 
egy in order to create an interest before I 
began the work. Whenever the children 
asked if we were to have cooking that year, 
I answered that I was afraid we shouldn’t 
have time for it; that I was sorry; that it 





Arousing Community Interest in Cooking Lessons 


BY ISANNA THOMPSON 


was a very interesting subject—real fun, in 
fact—but that I feared it could not be ar- 
ranged, etc. Very soon they came in a body 
and asked if they might ‘‘please have one 
cooking lesson a week.’’ Now I saw my 
chance, and told them that if we could ar- 
range to get all of the other work done on 
time, and if their records were satisfactory, 
I might be able to plan it, as a special favor 
to them. After this I used cooking as a 
privilege and the question of interest was 
solved. Now, the girls (and most of the 
boys) will do anything rather than miss a 
lesson in cooking. 


The first day we had soda biscuits. The 


girls of course declared that they were bet-. 


ter than those they had at home and hurried 
off to show their mothers how to make bis- 
cuits. Most of them were unsuccessful and 
came back to school the next day with a long 
tale of woe about biscuits which burned or 
which refused to brown. I saw at once that 
they must learn how to control a wood fire 


for baking, and decided that we ought to. 


have a range in the school building. How- 
ever, as it was not possible to get a range 
for some time, I told the children that I 
would come to their homes to see what kind 
of stoves they had and to show them how to 
manage them. This led to a plan which has 
made the course in cooking a success. With 
this good excuse for calling at the homes, I 
interviewed all of the mothers in their 
kitchens. I saw what they had to work with 
and noted conditions, with a view to improv- 
ing them lateron. Every mother invited me 
to come again, and I asked if I might come 
some day to see the daughter cook. Permis- 
sion was readily granted and I have taken 
full advantage of this privilege. 

The plan I am now following, and which 
I think is adapted to any farming com- 
munity, is as follows: I plan every lesson 
with the expectation that the girls will cook 
that same thing in their homes within a 
week. This means that the things which I 
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Blackboard Border 


show them how to cook must be inexpensive 
and within the means of even the poorer 
families. I write the recipe on the board 
and ask what materials the children have at 
home. We then decide what each child shall 
bring from home for this particular dish, 
Usually we are able to find something that 
the child can bring without hardship. 

The lesson in making this dish comes at 
the regular cooking period. During this 
period I discuss with the pupils the peculiar 
conditions under which they work at home 
and suggest just what variations in method 
will best meet these conditions. For in- 
stance, one family burns green wood and I 
must urge the child to start the fire long be- 
fore she is ready to bake; while another 
burns dry pine, which means that the fire 
must be fed constantly to keep up the heat. 

The child has already talked the matter 
over with her mother and is able to tell me 
when she is planning to make this dish at 
home. I keep a record of this and remind 
her of it on the day appointed. She then 
reports to me her success or failure on the 
following day. If she has been particularly 
successful I commend her for it and allow 
her to tell the rest of the school about it. 
However, in case she has not been successful 
I talk it over with her and make an appoint- 
ment to go to her home to help her make a 
second trial. In this way I am able to locate 
the difficulty and incidentally to give her and 
her mother some valuable hints which will 
help them work to better advantage. I also 
go to the homes and help when the girls are 
doing some special piece of work. Just now 
they are canning and preserving and we are 
very busy. I have appointments for every 
afternoon and sometimes must go in the 
evening in order that they may get the fruit 
taken care of before it spoils. 

The results have been gratifying; not only 
because the girls have learned how to cook 
but because their home life seems to have 
improved in other ways. 
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A Study of the Everglades 


An Interesting but Little Known Section of Our Country 
BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S., Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


"WO regions of the United 
k¥] States will repay a compara- 
tive study such as that sug- 
7 gested a few months ago in 

these pages; they are South- 
‘ ern California and Florida. 
Pupils find it an interesting task to compare 
the two places with regard to (1) Location, 
(2) Surface, (3) Climate (including winds, 
rainfall, and temperature), (4) Productions, 
(5) Reclamation work, (6) Early settlement, 
(7) Indian life. If the children set them- 
selves such a task, there would be no end to 
the valuable information they would derive 
from it. 

In the present paper I purpose to deal 
especially with the Everglades, a portion of 
Florida that receives scant attention in most 
of our textbooks, notwithstanding the almost 
romantic interest and the great future value 
of the place. 

Florida lies in the Coastal Plain; the high- 
est elevation in the state is not over five 
hundred feet. The southern half of the 
peninsula is of limestone formation, —much 
of it of coral origin,—in which there are 
many basins, or ‘‘sinks’’ as they are often 
called. The annual rainfall is high, and on 
account of the slight grade the water does 
not run off as surface water, but sinking into 
the top soil and porous limestone, slowly 
creeps along the hard strata underneath 
until one of the depressions is reached, where 
it pours out as a spring. The basins vary 
greatly in extent but slightly indepth. The 
larger and deeper ones form lakes which dot 
the surface of the state. If the basins are 
far enough above sea level the water will be 
carried off by outlets; when they are shal- 
low and low-lying however, and partially 
filled with soil, a swamp or glade is formed 
such as the Okefinokee in the north, and the 
Everglades and Big Cypress Swamp in the 
south. 

The basin of the Everglades is a depres- 
sion varying from one to twelve feet in 
depth. The water in it is pure and clear, 
and is derived entirely from springs and 
rainfall, there being no surface inlets. Upon 
the water are moving masses of land com- 
posed of rich dark soil held together by the 
roots of saw-grass and other dense vegeta- 
tion. After the rainy season these islands 
are often totally submerged, but there are 
hummocks here and there which are never 
covered by water. Very slowly the basin 
is filling with land, but no eroding stream 
pours detritus into it, therefore without 
man’s help the land-forming process would 
be slow indeed. Lake Okeechobee lies north 
of the Everglades, where the land is some- 
what higher. 

The natural vegetation is luxuriant and 
semi-tropical in character. Here are found 
the wild lemon and orange, live oak, papaw, 
custard apple and even rubber trees. Vines 
and Spanish moss hang from tree branches 





and many beautiful orchids are to be seen. 
Many forms of animal life here find sanctu- 
ary, although hunters have begun to disturb 
their security. Among them are the panther, 
the deer, and semi-aquatic forms such as the 
alligator and otter. The ibis, heron, and 
long-persecuted egret live in these glades in 
comparative safety. The difficulty of explor- 
ing this tangle may be imagined when we 
learn that in 1892 it took one party of sur- 
veyors twenty-two days to cross the Ever- 
glades. 

This great area, about 8000 square miles 
of water and water-soaked land, has a few 
small outlets, but the drainage is very im- 
perfect. Nevertheless the region is a health- 
ful one and malaria is practically unknown. 
In some places the dark rich soil is fifteen to 
sixteen feet deep, in others it is merely a 


covering over the underlying limestone. In 
the north, beds of shells and pebbles are in- 
cluded in it which make it rich in phosphates 
and commercially valuable as a fertilizer. A 
few experiments have shown that the eco- 
nomic wealth of the state would be greatly 
increased if this region were drained. Sugar 
plantations, cornfields and orange groves 
would take the place of dark morasses. 

For years it was believed impossible to 
drain the Everglades. Optimistic investiga- 
tors, some of whom had been obliged to pen- 
etrate its labyrinths during the Seminole 
war, insisted that this was not the case. 
Therefore in 1845 the Florida legislature 
petitioned Congress to take up the matter. 
Congress later turned over the land to the 
state for reclamation. The Internal Im- 
provement Fund was then created. Much of 
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Illustration by courtesy of the “A G W I Steamship News” 
The Natives of the Everglades 


The Seminoles of the Everglades dress and act in a manner peculiar to them- 
The cook house shown at the top is a community affair. 
had never seen a paleface before. 





The children 
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the grant was sold to railroad companies, and among them. 





Fugitive slave hunts often 


a canal was commenced leading from Lake tookthe pursuers right into Spanish territory, 


Okeechobee to the Gulf. After many set- 


where they were really trespassers. Disputes 
between Indians and these 








Photogra, rtesy the 
“Florida ye and Homeseeker" 
Cutting Ditches in the Everglades 


backs, the plan was finally given up in 1902, 
when an unusually rainy season caused floods 
which closed the canal. Since then the State 
has made a more successful attempt to drain 
the region by means of six small canals lead- 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean. Much land has 
been reclaimed in this way, the work being 
paid for by asmall land tax levied upon each 
new area. 

Along with the effort to make the Ever- 
glades habitable for the white man has come 
a problem regarding the Indians, who for 
years have been the sole residents of this 
wilderness. 

Let your pupils find out all they can about 
them in their histories. The tribe is related 
to the great Cherokee nation, from which it 
separated in early colonial days. The Semi- 
noles then migrated to northern Florida, 
where they prospered for a long time under 
Spanish protection. They first came into un- 
pleasant contact with our own people when 
runaway negro slaves began to take refuge 





hunters of men were common, 
the former at no time being 
the aggressors until, in re- 
venge for wrongs they suf- 
fered, they invaded Georgia 
and Alabama in 1817-18. This 
invasion gave to the Indians 
a bad name throughout the 
country, and to General Jack- 
son, who defeated them, great 
reputation. { 

The Seminoles were there- 
after locked upon with sus- 
picion, and some years later, 
when Florida had become part 
of the United States, an effort 
was made to dislodge them 
from the rich lands which they had cultivated 
and occupied. The long Seminole War fol- 
lowed, because the tribe refused to give up 
their lands and migrate to Arkansas, whither 
other Appalachian tribes had 
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that they might there be left in peace, 
Surely the white man would care nothing 
for such swamp-bounded spots! But prog. 
ress had other plans. The Glades were be. 
coming valuable real estate and the Indian 
saw that he and his wild neighbors—birds 
and beasts—would soon be dispossessed from 
this last ‘‘city of refuge.’’ 

Before it was too late, an effort was made 
by public-spirited citizens to buy for the re- 
maining Indians, (six hundred or so) a tract 
of land that should legally be theirs forever. 
In 1913 the State of Florida righted a great 
wrong by an act of legislature which granted 
to these first Americans 213, 000 acres of land. 
Mrs. Minnie Moore Willson, author of ‘‘The 
Seminoles of Florida,’’ was one of the lead- 
ers of the movement to prevent further in- 
justice. Like Helen Hunt Jackson, she did 
much to awaken in her fellow-citizens a sense 
of responsibility concerning the Indian. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Willson and others, the 
Seminoles are industrious, honest and peace- 





preceded them. The final 
result of the war was that 
most of them were compelled 
to go to the Indian Territory, 
and were there given some 
degree of autonomy. Their 
descendants now reside in 
Oklahoma. But there were 
others who persistently re- 
fused to exchange the balmy 
climate of Florida for the 
bleak plains of the western 
country. Broken in spirit, 
hounded and betrayed by 
those who should have protected them, they 
retreated into the depths of the Everglades, 
where they dwelt upon the few islands that 
are high and dry at all times. It seemed 
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One of the Drainage Ditches That Is Reclaiming the Everglades 


able; they have steadfastly refused govern- 
ment aid, preferring always to provide for 
their own wants, in this respect differ- 
ing from many reservation Indians. 


Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


1) eg] OR convenience we have used 
om my initials in the commands for 

™ the various positions. These 

initials were fully explained 
in October’s article, but we 


repeat the explanation of those 





Pa 
Cotes 
DD ESN 
used this month, for the benefit of new sub- 
scribers. 
H. O. C.—P. Means ‘‘ Hands on chest—place.’’ 


H. B. H.—P. ‘*Hands behind head—place.’’ 
H. 0. H.—P. **Hands on hips—place.’’ 

F. A. F.—F. **Kold arms backward—fold.’’ 
AT T.—R. ~ ‘*Arms to Thrust—Raise.’’ 


SEAT EXERCISES FOR THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES 
Position: Erect; the hands on the desk 
width of shoulders apart, thumbs beneath, 
shoulders back, without touching the back of 
the seat, head up, chin drawn in, heels to- 
gether. Position must be resumed at close of 


each exercise, except when command ‘‘Place 
—rest’’ is given, then the hands are folded on 


THE SEVENTH OF TEN ARTICLES 


desk and the back rests in the seat. 

H. O. C.—P. 

Exercise 1—Raise left arm forward shoulder 
high. Eight counts. Raise right arm for- 
ward shoulder high. Eight counts. Alter- 
nate. Sixteen counts. Raise both arms for- 
ward. Eight counts. 

Exercise 2—Raise left arm overhead. Eight 
counts. Raise right arm overhead. Eight 
counts. Alternate. sixteen counts. Both. 
Eight counts. 

Exercise 3—Raise left arm sideways shoulder 
high. Eight counts. Right. Eight counts. 
Alternate. Sixteen counts. Both. Eight 
counts. 

H. B. H.—P. 
shoulders. ) 

Exercise 4—Turn head to left without mov- 
ingarms. Eightcounts. Turn head to right. 
Eight counts. Alternate. Sixteen counts. 

(All movements of the head should be exe- 
cuted slowly.) 


(Elbows should be even with 





H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 5—Raise arms overhead, 1. Clap, 
2, 3. Return to position, 4. Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 6—Inhale while ten is counted; 
exhale in the letter ‘‘O’’ uttered in as deep a 
tone as possible. (The teacher in breathing 
exercises will say ‘‘Begin,’’ meaning to in- 
hale, and when she has counted the desired 
number, she will tap the bell, raise a pencil, 
or use some other means as signal to exhale.) 


SEAT EXERCISES FOR FIFTH AND 
SIXTH GRADES 


Grasp firmly sides of desk; sit erect in mid- 
dle of seat; feet flat on floor and heels locked. 
Keep the feet in this position during these 
exercises. 

Exercise 1—Bend to left, 1. Erect, 2. Eight 
counts. Bendtoright. Eight counts. Alter- 
nate in four counts. Repeat fourtimes. Six- 
teen counts. 

Exercise 2—Extend left arm upward hori- 
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gontally. Eight counts. Same with right 
arm. Eight counts. Alternate. Sixteen 
counts. Both. Eight counts. 

Exercise 3—Sit on edge of seat, feet in aisle 
and heels locked. Extend arms full length to 
adjoining desks with firm grasp. Bend for- 
ward, 1. Erect, 2. Eight counts. Bend back- 
ward, 1. Erect, 2. Eight counts. Alternate. 
Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 4—Face front. Position as in Ex- 
ercises 1 and 2. (Take this exercise slowly.) 

H. B. H.—P. 

Drop head forward, 1. Head erect, 2. Eight 
counts. Do not move arms. 

H. O. H.—P. . 

Exercise 5—Thrust arms forward and over- 
head in alternation. Four counts. Repeat 
four times. 

Exercise 6—Inhale while fifteen is counted. 
Exhale in whispered letter ‘‘H.’’ 





Figure I 


COMBINATION EXERCISES FOR THIRD 
AND FOURTH GRADES 


Precede these exercises with the Two- 
Minute Setting-Up Exercises. (Given in the 


- first article of this series, September, 1916.) 


H. 0. H.—P. 

Exercise 1—Thrust arms forward and drop 
head forward, 1. Raise head, return hands to 
hips, 2. Eight counts. 











Figure Il 


Exercise 2—Turn head to left and raise left 
arm sideways, 1. Face front and lower hand 
to hip, 2, Eight counts. 

Exercise 8—Same exercise toward right. 
Eight counts. 

Exercise 4—Alternate Exercises 2 and 3. 
Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 5—Take in a breath as deep as pos- 
sible; place hands on chest to see if it is in- 
flating. Exhale slowly. Repeat four times. 

F. A. B.—F. 

Exercise 6—Bend forward, 1. (keeping eyes 
front). Position, 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 7—Bend backward, 1. Erect posi- 
tion, 2. Eight counts. 





Exercise 8—Alternate Exercises 5 and 6. 
Eight counts. 

Exercise 9—Bend body to left, 1. Position, 
2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 10— Same Exercise 
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forward, 2. Raise head, 3. Hands on hips, 4. 
Four times. 
Exercise 2—Turn head to left, and thrust 
arms sideways, 1. Hands on hips, 2. Four 
times. 





toward right. Eight counts. 

Exercise 11—Alternate Exer- 
cises 8 and 9. Eight counts. 

A. T. T.—R. 

Exercise 12 — Inhale deeply, 
slowly rise on tiptoes, 1. Exhale, 
lower heels, and arms to sides, 
2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 13—Rise on tiptoes, 
thrust arms overhead, 1. Posi- 
tion, 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 14— Rise on tiptoes, 
thrust arms overhead, 1. Deep 
knee bending and hands on hips, 
2. Arms overhead and rise on 
tiptoes, 3. Position, 4. Sixteen 
counts. 

Exercise 15—Take in a deep 
breath and raise arms overhead 


in circle, 1. Exhale and lower 
arms outward to sides, 2. Four 
times. 

H. O. H.—P. 


Exercise 16—Girls raise arms sideways 
(palms downward), 1. (Figure I.) Boys take 
Posi- 


deep knee bending on the same count. 
tion, 2. Eight counts. 








Figure IV 


Exercise 17—Girls raise arms overhead (a 
foot apart), 1. Boys bend knees on the same 
count. (Figure II.) Eight counts. 

Exercise 18— Reverse Exercise 17. Eight 
counts. 

Exercise 19—Inhale while twenty-five is 
counted; exhale slowly. Four times. 


COMBINATION EXERCISES FOR FIFTH 
AND SIXTH GRADES 


Precede every gymnastic lesson with the 
Two-Minute Setting-Up Exercises. 

H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 1— Arms forward, 1. Drop head 














Figure III 





Exercise 3—Same exercise to- 
ward right. Four times. 

Exercise 4— Alternate Exer- 
cises 2 and 3. Eight counts. 

Exercise 5—Arms overhead, 1. 
Drop head backward, 2. Raise 
head, 3. Position, 4. Eight 
counts. 

Exercise 6—Breathe in slowly; 
extend the arms forward and 
upward to their limit; exhale 
and bring the arms outward to a 
circle and down. Four times. 

Exercise 7—Swing left leg out 
from body, and raise foot with 
toes pointing downward, 1. Po- 
sition, 2. Eight counts. (Figure 
III. ) 

Exercise 8—Same exercise with 
right leg. Eight counts. 

Exercise 9 — Alternate Exer- 
cises 7 and 8. Sixteen counts. 

(The foregoing exercise is hard to execute 
perfectly as the weight is entirely on one leg, 
but it is an excellent exercise, as it brings into 
play the muscles of the foot, ankle, knee, hip 
and back, and is worthy of effort. Do not be 
satisfied until this exercise can be executed 
flawlessly. ) 

Exercise 10—Lunge forward left; arms for- 
ward, 1. (Figure IV.) Position, 2. Eight 
counts. 

Exercise 11—Same exercise forward right, 
1. Position, 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 12—Alternate Exercises 10 and 11. 
Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 13—Take in the deepest possible 
breath; place hands on chest to see if it is 
inflating. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 14—Boys lunge toward each other, 
arms to sides, 1. Girls forward left lunge 
with arms forward on the same count. (Fig- 
ure V.) Position, 2. Boys lunge away from 
each other and girls lunge forward right with 
arms forward, 3. Position, 4. Repeat four 
times. 

(If there are four rows of boys, the first 
and second rows will lunge toward each other 
and the third and fourth toward each other; 
the first and second rows away from each 
other, and the third and fourth likewise. ) 








Living Statues 


N amusing game that can be played 

quite as well indoors as out is that of 
living statues. All the apparatus needed 
is a soft rubber ball. The players stand in 
a circle; one has the ball. This he throws 
to the next player, and that to the next, 
and so on, round and round the circle. 
Every player to whom a ball is thrown must 
catch it, and if it is missed the player who 
misses must stand for the rest of the game 
in exactly the position he was in when the 
ball was missed. First one then another 
will miss and these will be standing in all 
kinds of amusing positions and attitudes 
like grotesque statues. 
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H 9 The publisher of The Normal Instructor and Prima 
e > T i ty Plans wishes 

itor Ss Not that we heartily endorse and recommend this plan that will enable 
every educator to easily obtain a Sfandard Underwood at much less than 4 the 
manufacturer’s price, We also wish to state that we know that every 
reader of this publication can rely absolutely upon every 
statement in this advertisement and every 
claim and promise made by The 
Typewriter Emporium. 

(Signed) 
W. J. BEECHER, Editor 

The R. G. Dun and 
Bradstreet Mercantile 
Agencies each give the 
Typewriter Emporium 


a rating up to $75,000 
with highest credit. 


Other Plan 
Brings You 


This 


Underwood 


FREE 


Learn about it. This 
is a new plan—Our 
Agency Plan. You will 
be surprised at its sim- 
plicity. You are not 
asked to do any can- 
vassing—no soliciting 
for orders. You simply 
co-operate with us. 
Become one of our 
nation-wide organiza- 
tion. You can easily 
get your Underwood 
free by this new plan. 
Write tonight —send 
yournameandaddress 
on the coupon or a 
post card, and learn 
all about Offer No. 
87. 


These Teachers Recommend Us 


To All Teachers— 


Lambethwill, Ark., Sibley, Iowa, Dec. 15th 
f oO You! Dec. 16 Received the Underwood 
a I received the Un- and I am thoroughly pleased 
ces derwood No. 4 and with the machine. It is the best 
was very much sur- typewriter I have ever used. 
prised at its fine appearance and good workin PAUL L. POLEN 
quality. CLYDE JONE Tipton, Okla., Dee. sth 


Advance, Mo., Dec. 14th I am very well pleased with the Underwood 


We received the Underwood Typewriter today, 
and it is putting it mildly that we are delighted 
with it. N. McKEARLY 

Cape Vincent, N. Y., Dec. 13 

I received the Underwood Typewriter O. K., 
and it works fine in every respect. 

C. M. HARDY 


No. 4 that you scnt me. 
J. W. WHITT 
Paxinos, Pa., Dec. 15 
I received the typewriter yesterday and am 
more than pleased with it. If I had known that 
I could have gotten such a bargain of you, I 


would have ordered much sooner. 
EMERY SMITH 
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Book, which will quickly teach 
you how to operate the swift, 


Vacation Months “Samm > "oicinc castes 
—July and August “ 8 10 Days’ FREE Trial! Our Responsibility 


Let us send you this Genuine ‘N&R \ : _- aa 
Underwood Typewriter on 10 = We are able to make you this offer only by con- vier emrueN, « 


Days’ Free Trial. Remember, = centrating on one make of typewriter—the | The National Bank of the Republic 
if you are not thoroughiy pleased known best — Underwood. You don’t even Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 
with it, send it back at our expense aN have to buy it at the time you get it. Try ai alae : . 
—and you will be obligated in no way - it ten days free. If you are not thoroughly Chicago, February 5, 1914. 


whatsoever. If you decide to keep it, you satisfied with it, send it back at our ex- | TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
We take pleasure in saying that the Typewriter Emporium, 
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may rent it, then- remember this—should  smtrene bed — at our low monthly of which Mr. E.W.S.Shipman is President and General Man- 
you finally decide that you want to own s rates. Remember, we will not expect | ager, has done business with us for many years, and is one 
Kien nor ask you:to make any rental or | of our most valued customers. Mr. Shipman founded the 
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it, every cent of the rental you —- pres Se * install utp d business almost a quarter of a century ago, and as a result 
six months will be applied on the purchase q ‘a installme ayments during your pp cay Na ct a eam of tury ago, and as a res 
price. Or you can buy it for cash oron easy pay <, vacation months, JulyandAugust. until ie is today one of the largest of its kind in Chicaso. 
ments fixed to suit your convenience. Nor do we \ After six months, if you decide | The Company has ample resources at its command. All 
stop here—during the vacation months of July and \ to own it, every penny of | our transactions with it have been entirely satisfactory, 
August we will not ask nor expect you to make any Na the money you have paid for | #24 our impressions ne it sate favorable. 
ayments of any kind to us. renting will be applied on ours very truly, 
F 4 . . the purchase price. R. M. McKINNEY, Cashier | 
Make Your Work Easier— \¥ These Tivo teateuction Riek 
Make Twice the Cost of This “Wm | 1°S¢ [Wo Instruction Books 
4 e N eo These books will enable you 
ten to operate an Underwood by 
Underwood by Extra Work \Wai \ “3: fessor 
verses ploy? or piano. 
Once you secure one of these modern Underwoods, it will not \g: i. int aeheeket seeaneieenes 
only enable you to do your school work easier, but it will open A\ Underwood twice as fastas you fF 
several avenues to extra money. You can make 10c to 20ca , a, could Pt — a pen or 
page typing manuscript for others, and if you have literary incli- mm "and addresson the” 
nation you appreciate the fact that publishers pay scant heed to coupon or post card 
long-hand manuscript. In this connection, we might point out a Letus 7 
that never has there been such a demand for scholarly articles, ave zen SS 
short stories and photoplay scenarios as there is today. Almost : this special 
daily some incident occurs in your school room that could be offer No.87. 
worked into a human-interest story or photoplay. Weappreciat e 
your time is doubtless limited, but the time an Underwood will 
save you in your regular work may be profitably employed in the 
short story, photoplay field or otherwise. 
Why, you can earn ¢wice our low price for this Underwood 
an a month while you are still renting it! 
Throughout America 
are now using Underwoods that they rented or bought from us, 
Because of the growing demand for Underwoods among 
educators, we make this extraordinary offer in the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 
This advertisement appears in no other publication—it is for teachers 
solely. Read the bank letter opposite—read what other teachers say and 
while the thought is uppermost in your mind 
It will bring you descriptive literature, samples of Underwood typewriting, a full explanation of our Special 
Offer to Teachers. Don’t let this opportunity pass by without at least knowing more about it. To sign and 
mail the coupon in no way obligates you to either rent or buy. We ask you to send it for the sole purpose of 
enabling us to tell you all about the Underwood Typewriter and our Special Offer to Teachers. All information will 
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Picture Study—‘“The Minuteman” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Art Instruction, Newton, Mass. 


N holidays, and on 
Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons, theroads 
leading from Boston are 
filled with automobiles. 
Many hundreds of per- 
sons ride north or south 
along the shores of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; others 
prefer the country. Of 
all routes, none offers 
more of interest than 
that from Boston to Con- 
cord by way of Lexington, a distance of 
nineteen miles. Here the automobiles are so 
numerous that it seems as if one were in a 
procession or a parade. 

The popularity of this ride is to be found 
in its historical associations. Here Paul Re- 
vere rode during the early morning hours of 
April 19, 1775, shouting warnings as he 
passed the quiet houses. As we ride over 
the same ground today, we find tablets on 
stone walls, boulders, and old houses, every 
few rods, giving interesting information as 
to the epoch-making happenings of April 19. 
We stop to read some of them in Lexing- 
ton :— ‘‘Munroe’s Tavern, Ear] Percy’s head- 
quarters and hospital; built 1695;’’ ‘‘Here 
was planted a British field piece to command 
the approach to the village.’’ On the Lex- 
ington village green is a bronze yeoman with 
gun in hand, standing on a pile of rocks. 
Where the minutemen were 
lined up is a boulder inscribed 





Fred H. Daniels 


in which seven or eight Americans were 
killed; thus was shed the first blood of the 
Revolution. 

The British pushed on to Concord to de- 
stroy the stores and to capture Hancock and 
Adams. Neither of these plans succeeded. 
The British sent infantry to take possession 
of two bridges crossing streams beyond Con- 
cord town. As they were destroying the one 
across the Concord River, they fired upon the 
provincial militia on the other bank. There- 
upon a conflict took place during which the 
English were worsted and compelled to flee. 
The place on the Concord side of the river 
where the British fought is marked by a 
monument upon which is inscribed: ‘‘Here, 
on the 19th of April, 1775, was made the first 
forcible resistance to British aggression. On 
the opposite bank stood the American militia. 
Here stood the Invading Army; and on this 
spot the first of the enemy fell in the war of 
that revolution which gave independence to 
these United States. In gratitude to God and 
in the love of Freedom this Monument was 
erected, A. D. 1886.’’ 

‘‘The Minuteman’’ marks the spot across 
the river upon which the militia made their 
stand. 

Daniel Chester French was born at Exeter, 
N. H., in 1850. At the age of eighteen he 
moved to Concord, Mass., determined to be- 
come a sculptor. One of his first attempts 
was to carve a turnip into a very lifelike 


frog. He was a frequent visitor to the home 
of Louisa M. Alcott, who encouraged him in 
his ambition. His patriotic surroundings in- 
spired him with a desire to do something for 
his adopted town, and at the age of twenty. 
five he presented to the town ‘‘The Minute- 
man.’’ So pleased were the townspeople that 
they raised a purse of one thousand dollars 
and gave it to him. These presentations oc- 
curred in 1875, the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington. 

Of ‘‘The Minuteman’’ Lorado Taft says, 
‘This statue, so alert and so American in 
character, owes much to its senior colleague, 
the Apollo Belvidere. You might never sus- 
pect it, but a large cast of the old-time god 
was Mr. French’s only model.’’ <A com- 
parison of the two statues will reveal a re- 
lationship which would ordinarily pass un- 
noticed. 

This bronze statue of ‘‘The Minuteman’’ 
is of heroic measure, being more than seven 
feet in height. It has been readily accepted 
as a worthy example of American sculpture. 
It may be said to stand as the ideal expres- 
sion of the spirit of the Revolution. It rep- 
resents a young man turning from his labor 
at the call to arms. His coat is thrown over 
the plow with which he has been at work in 
the fields. He is instantly ready for duty, 
resolute, keen-eyed, young, strong and vig- 
orous. His alertness reminds us of Michael 
Angelo’s David. His clothes are of a rough, 
home-made character, and his 
old rifle, and the powder horn 





with the words of Captain 
Parker, ‘‘Stand your ground. 
Don’t fire unless fired upon, 
but if they mean to have war, 
let it begin here,’’ and begin 
there it did. We ride on to 
Concord, a distance of five 





miles, pausing to read tablets 
every now and then. Turning 
to the right from the center 
of Concord and going perhaps 
half a mile, we come to a 
wooden bridge across the Con- 
cord River. On the Concord 
side of the bridge is a battle 
monument, on the other side 
we drive around a grass plot 
on which stands ‘“‘The Minute- 
man.’’ 

We must look to our histo- 
ries to find that about nine 
hundred Redcoats had been 
dispatched from Boston to. 
destroy munition stores in 
Concord. Lexington had been 
forewarned by Paul Revere, 
and when the British troops 
arrived at five in the morning 
they found a body of town 
militia awaiting them on the 














over his shoulder suggest the 
period of 1775. The face is 
typically Yankee at its best. 

‘‘The Minuteman’’ is an 
example of American sculp- 
ture. It was made by an 
American filled with American 
spirit and ideals, and records 
for all time an American 
event of tremendous impor- 
tance. 


SUGGESTIONS 


_ The foregoing summary may 
be translated by individual 
teachers into language suitable | 
for their pupils. Sentences to 
suit various grades may be 
taken for use in Picture Study 
Lessons with a miniature copy 
of ‘“I'he Minuteman,’’ pages 
of the small pictures being pro- 
vided elsewhere in this issue. 

The picture of ‘‘The Min- 
uteman’’ on the opposite page 
may be mounted on a large mat 
to be hung on the schoolroom 
wall for decoration or for a 
lesson. Or the picture may be 
framed by the manual training 








green. The British leader, 


Pitcairn, shouted, ‘‘Disperse, 
ye rebels; 
arms!’’ 


lay down your 
A skirmish ensued 





A Model Lesson on “The Minuteman” 


The teacher may paste this lesson on a card and allow pupils in turn to copy it. She also 
may write the lesson for the class on the blackboard under the large picture on the opposite 
page, which has been mounted and hung by a cord from the top of the blackboard. 


class. Ask a pupil to measure 
the picture and bring a piece 
of glass for it, then show how 
to passe partout a frame for it. 
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BY D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, State Normal School, San Francisco 


HE chalk talk should 

be better known 

and more generally used. 

Very commendable 

chalk talks can be given 

by pupils of average 

ability and the educa- 

tional training gained 

in their preparation and 
delivery is excellent. 

The chalk talk is 
learned very much as a 
piece of prose, that is, 
by repetition, and may be given as a class 
recitation, as a special means of informa- 
tion, or for entertainment. 

The general plan of learning a chalk talk 
is to make a careful drawing on paper with 
a soft lead pencil, next an equally careful 
one on the blackboard and then to reproduce 
the drawing on the blackboard from memory. 
Repeat this operation until it can be done in 


D. R. Augsburg 


from one to three minutes, according to the 
nature of the drawing. 

The chalk talk may or may not be accom- 
panied by verbal language. When no lan- 
guage is used music is a great aid in adding 
to the pleasure of the exercise. The follow- 
ing talks are typical of many that may be 
given along similar lines. 

Word Chalk Talk. (Figure IV.) The words 
‘‘shade,’’ ‘‘shadow’’ and ‘‘reflection’’ are 
often misused, a ‘‘reflection’’ often being 


Figure III 


ARTICLE THREE 


called a ‘‘shadow,’’ and little or no distinc- 
tion made between ‘‘shade’’ and ‘‘shadow.’’ 
A chalk talk may be used to correct the use 
of these words and to impress them on the 
mind in such a way as not to be forgotten. 
Make a drawing similar to Figure IV. The 
pupil draws the post, and when he places 
the shade on it says, ‘‘Shade is on the 
object.’’ When he represents the shadow, 
he says, ‘‘The shadow is separate from the 
object.’’ When he has drawn the reflection 


A wt 


6) Cc 
A Form Chalk Talk 
Figure II 


he says, ‘“The reflection is always between 
you and the object.’’ Be sure to make the 
reflection the same length as the post. 

Form Chalk Talk. (Figure Il.) This is a 
talk to show how different objects may be of 
like form. The pu- 
pil passes to the 
blackboard and 
draws with light 
lines three ovals 
similar to A. The 
easiest and quickest 
way to do this is to 
use two hands be- 
ginning at xx and 
ending at the dots, 
drawing the right 
side with the right 
hand and the left 
side with the left, 


‘both hands working 


Turn the 
first oval into a 
vase, the second 
into a pitcher and the third into a teapot. 
Make the drawings about twelve inches high. 
Bird Chalk Talk. (Figure VI.) Draw the 
nest, burrow and 
details with strong 
white lines, using 
the end of the 
crayon, but use the 
side of the crayon 
to represent the 
ground on each side 
of the burrow. 
After the nest is 
drawn describe it 
about as_ follows, 
‘Very few have 
seen a kingfisher’s 
nest. They are 
difficult to find and 
not easy to reach 
after they are 
found. They are 


together. 


usually in the bank of some stream at the 
end of a burrow four or five feet long. The 
nest is in a little rounded chamber at the enq 
of the burrow and is composed entirely of 
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Figure IV 


fish bones which are arranged ingeniously in 
the form of a nest. Five, six, and even 
seven eggs are laid. The drawing shows the 
nest as it would appear if the bank were cut 
through vertically, thus forming a section. 
The kingfisher lives on live minnows which 
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he secures by diving into the water and 
catching them in his beak.’’ 

Humorous Chalk Talk. (Figure III.) The 
humorous chalk talk depends largely on the 
unexpected. For example, draw on the 


Figure VI 


blackboard three ovals similar to A. Let one 
pupil go to the board and turn one of the 
ovals into a head similar to B; let another 
turn his oval into a pig similar to C; and 
another turn his into a hut similar to D. 
Turning the same form into three widely 
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different objects is usually humorous to chil- 
dren, though the way it is done has much to 
do with its success, 

Turning the same form into heads of dif- 
ferent expressions has very much the same 
effect. 

Animal Chalk Talk. (Figure V.) Draw 
the chipmunk A on the blackboard and at 
the same time make remarks similar to the 
following: 

‘The chipmunk is a cute little fellow. 
He is often called ‘ground squirrel’ and often 
‘chipping squirrel,’ but his most popular 
name is ‘chipmunk.’ He is the smallest of 
the squirrels and his tail is not so bushy as 
that of the other kinds. He is distinguished 
by black and white stripes on his back, and 
his breast, which is as white as snow. He 


is a restless little fellow, always on the go, 
always at work. 

‘The chipmunk lays up a wonderful sup- 
ply of food. He is aided in doing this by 
the two baskets or pouches that he carries 
with him wherever he goes. (Draw C.) 
These pouches are inside of the cheeks and 
in them nuts are carried very much as a boy 
carries a marble in his cheek. When there 
is a nut in each pouch the little fellow looks 
as if he had the mumps. He can carry three 
acorns at the same time, one in each pouch 
and one in his mouth.. 

(Draw B.) ‘‘A chipmunk’s nest is un- 
derground. The burrow runs straight down 
for about a yard and then it slants upward 
to little galleries or storehouses. The nest 
is in one of these galleries, and is made of 
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dried leaves. Here the little chipmunks are 
born. In other galleries are stored all sorts 
of foods, more than can possibly be eaten. 
The chipmunk is a regular little miser in 
gathering and storing food. 

“In one burrow were found two quarts of 
buckwheat, a peck of acorns, a quart of 
beechnuts, besides corn and grass seed. 
There is often more than one entrance to the 
burrow, as a precaution against accident or 
enemies, and often the nest is protected 
overhead by a stone or stump. The chip- 
munk is a wise little fellow with many 
virtues and few faults.’’ 

NOTE :—Teachers wishing information additional to 
that given in this series of drawing lessons will find 


it in a Correspondence Course. Address the author, 
D. R. Augsburg, 4295 Gilbert St., Oakland, Calif. 


Clinching the Instruction 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute; Author of ‘‘The Haskell Method of Teaching Penmanship in the Grades’”’ 


THE LAST OF THREE ARTICLES ON PENMANSHIP IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 





guage value and for no other 
purpose. It is simply a form 
Aa of language expression. This 
“| expression should be easy, — 
easy for the writer and easy 
for the reader. Graceful, facile forms ac- 
complish this end better than crude, cramped 
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Figure I 
Sample drills to be used with counting or music. 


hieroglyphics. Therefore, form and move- 
ment receive a great deal of attention in 
writing classes. There is a possibility that 
the real end and purpose of writing may be 
obscured in the struggle for these. Not in- 
frequently the exercises of the penmanship 
period are totally foreign to what may be re- 
quired in the writing of the history outline, 
for instance. Every exercise in writing 
should be reflected advantageously in every 
other written lesson. Pupils must not be 
permitted to think that the movement of the 
writing lesson is not the movement of every 
other lesson. In other words, the instruc- 
tion must carry over. If it does not, it is 
not real instruction. 

We desire to offer some suggestions toward 
bringing about this desired correlation be- 


Figure II 
Compact writing and running hand compared. 


tween the writing class and the written work 
done in other classes. They are somewhat 
miscellaneous in nature, but pertinent, we 
trust. 


ment which might not otherwise be detected. 
The writing class is the place to discover 
these and to correct them. 








DICTATION 


As pupils must frequently 
write notes from dictation, 
the teacher of writing should ; 
give considerable attention, if 





























particularly in the upper 
grades, to work of this 
character. Such a test will 
reveal very clearly some diffi- 
culties of position and move- 


Figure III 


Diagrams showing correct (left) and incorrect (right) positions of the 
paper on the desk. When nearing the bottom of the page push the paper 
forward, as shown at the left, and not sidewise, as shown at the right. 








Figure IV 


‘‘Before and after’’ conceit intended for a penmanship booklet cover. 
learning to make a good signature is emphasized. 


The importance of 
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COPYING 


It is not necessary, after pupils are per- 
fectly familiar with the forms of the letters 
and the appearance of a properly written 
page, that an engraved fac-simile of writing 
should be set before them at all times. Why 
not require a page to be written from ordi- 
nary printed matter occasionally ? This makes 
a direct application of the pupils’ knowledge 
of form and arrangement. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


The necessity for this has been mentioned. 
If the teacher will attach a value for form 
and neatness, say ten per cent on all written 
examinations or other written work handed 
in, it will encourage careful work at all 
times. Nine questions valued at ten per cent 
each, plus ten per cent for neatness, punctu- 
ation, capitalization and harmony of appear- 
ance is surely a better estimate of written 
work than ten questions valued at ten per 
cent each, with no penalty for slovenly work. 
This may not be the best method to secure 
the result, but the result must be secured in 
some effective way. Good writing is not to 
be confined to the writing class any more 
than good adding is to be confined to the 
elementary arithmetic class. 


RHYTHM 


Rhythmic counting for movement and let- 
ter exercises a few minutes each day will 
help wonderfully in breaking up nervous, 
spasmodic movements or motions in writing. 
It has a quieting effect on the nerves and 
serves as a guide to regulate speed. In prac- 
ticing a group of n’s, for example (see Fig- 
ure I), counting 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, witha 
slightly greater pause after each couplet than 
is given between the members of the couplet 
will start the pens to working in unison. By 
writing the letters in the air while counting, 
the teacher will be able to adapt the count- 
ing to the writing of the pupils. 

If a piano is available, music may be used 
as a substitute for the counting, or a small 
phonograph, which may be purchased for as 
little as ten dollars, willanswer. Records 
may be purchased at the ten-cent stores for 
as little as ten cents each. Better records 
should be used if possible. Music will add 
life and interest and do much to banish hesi- 
tation and nervous tension. Selections hav- 
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INE of the most valuable stim- 
\} ulants a child can receive is 
that of keen, alert interest in 
great men. I hit upon a 
scheme for impressing the 
- lives of the poets on my sixth 
grade reading class that proved very success- 
ful. On the appearance of each new poet, I 





told the children facts about his life that 
were conducive to the particular poem we 
were reading. This aroused their interest 
in the association between life and work. 
Then I sent them to the encyclopedia to 
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ing a simple, well-defined time movement 
should be used. The 7-drill mentioned above 
may be written nicely to 4-4. The letters u 
and v, as well as many others, will also fit 
this time. 
ters as m or w. 


STYLE OF WRITING 


Running-hand is the freest and easiest, 
perhaps, but it is not suitable for record 
work. Compact writing is generally pre- 
ferred for business purposes. (See Figure 
II.) Slant is a matter of individuality, 
largely, although the position of the paper 
affects the slant. Paper should be held in 
the position shown at the left in Figure III. 
If turned as shown at the right of the illus- 
tration, it will cause extreme slant and 





Figure V 


The ‘‘muscular movement microbe.’’ The 
parts are made in the directions indicated by 
the arrows. 


angularity. It is practically impossible to 
write a vertical style rapidly. Either a for- 
ward or a backward slant will result, and a 
forward slant is preferable. It has been 
scientifically determined that the average 
slant of business writing is in the neighbor- 
hood of from seventy-five to eighty degrees, 
a sensible (and wholly natural) compromise 
between vertical and the old standard of 
fifty-two degrees. 


MECHANICAL POINTS 


In teaching primary classes we often refer 
.to the third and fourth fingers as sliding like 
a sled. To be more exact we should explain 
to advanced pupils that these fingers also act 
as a control or brake to keep the hand from 
sliding too far. Ifa blotter is kept under 
the hand while writing, it will assist in this 
control of the writing movements. The tex- 


Three-part time will fit such let- 
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ture of the blotter, being somewhat rough, 
offers more resistance than the glazed writ. 
ing paper. In warm weather, when the hang 
perspires, the additional advantage of keep. 
ing the paper clean may be urged. 

Another little point that should be gep. 
erally known and practiced is that placing 
one or more extra sheets of paper under the 
writing sheet will lessen the chances for the 
pen to catch and splatter ink. All the sheets 
should lie quite flat. In this way a better 
and more favorable contact is made for the 
movements of the pen on the paper. 

On small desks pupils have a tendency ty 
turn the paper so that the lines are at nearly 
right angles to the front of the desk, espe. 
cially when nearing the bottom of the page, 
The right hand sketch of Figure III shows 
this. The fault can be overcome by teaching 
the pupils to push the paper straight ahead 
until it projects slightly over the front edge 
of the desk, as shown in the left hand sketch, 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


The ‘‘Before and After’’ illustration is 
well adapted for use as a design on a booklet 
cover, suggesting as it does a marked im- 
provement in the writing of the exhibitor, 
It may also serve to emphasize the idea that 
every person should learn to make a good 
signature. Several lessons might well be 
devoted to signatures. The business man 
who writes his name in such a way that it 
requires a printed label to interpret it does 
not find his accomplishment (or rather lack 
of it) very helpful in a business way. 


ENTHUSIASM 


Enthusiastic leadership inspires an en- 
thusiastic following. The teacher must sug- 
gest, encourage, vary the methods used and 
show how by example and illustration. 

New and novel devices will sometimes 
bring a class back from indifference to a 
lively interest. Figure V is worth trying 
on a lagging class. If the eyes of this 
‘‘muscular movement microbe’’ are made 
with the indirect oval motion and the body 
with the direct motion, every movement 
known to penmanship will be included. A 
pupil once said, after practicing a little while 
on the design, ‘‘If that old microbe gets into 
your system you’|] never write finger move- 
ment again. ’’ 


Contest in Literature 


BY JESSIE L. DONALDSON 
gather more facts that might have influenced 
the writings of the poet. Anything in the 
line of a search always is great fun for them. 
Finally, after we had gathered together the 
material for the lives and works of half a 
dozen of the greatest poets we put the out- 
standing facts and the names of the best 
known works on separate slips of paper. 
Then came the contest or game. I would 
hold up a slip marked, for instance, ‘‘Wrote 
a famous poem about a snowstorm;’’ the 
first one tosay ‘‘Whittier’’ got the slip, and 
the pupil who secured the most slips won 





the game. We made one hundred slips. 

The result was that the examination papers 
showed a greater knowledge of the lives of 
American poets than those of some college 
classes I have known. Moreover, and what 
is infinitely more important, the pupils came 
to feel the poems of these men. Often when 
I read poems aloud, they could guess the 
author from the nature and content of ihe 
poem. They came also to take an interest 
in all great writers, and to demand more 
than their books told them of the great men 
of history. 
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Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation 


The stories on this page may be used in a variety of ways. 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


As matters of current interest, 


the topics may be read aloud by the teacher at opening exercises and discussed by the school. 
Or the stories may be pasted on cardboard and cut apart, to be given to various pupils who 
may read them aloud or silently for general information. Again, the stories may be dictated 
by the teacher to an advanced English class.—-THE EDITORS. 


WHY WOODROW WILSON WON 


For the first time in eighty-four years the 
people of our country have re-elected a Demo- 
cratic president. Just why did they choose 
him in place of Mr. Hughes, the Republican 
candidate? As a matter of fact, the votes 
of the Western states decided the matter. 
The Eastern states voted for Mr. Hughes, 
but they were out-numbered. There are sev- 
eral reasons given for this unusual state of 
affairs. The farmers of the West, enjoying 
their present prosperity, voted for Mr. Wil- 
son. Why should they wish to change? 
Most of the women of the West voted for 
Mr. Wilson, too. ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ 
was their plea. Union Labor men voted for 
Mr. Wilson. ‘‘He gave us the Adamson 
eight-hour law,’’ they said. ‘‘Mr. Wilson 
is the workingman’s friend. ’’ 


WINGED SENTRIES 


The French have discovered that certain 
kinds of birds make excellent sentries. Par- 
rots stationed on the top of the Eiffel Tower 
give warning of the approach of aircraft long 
before the approaching enemy can be dis- 
cerned by the human eye. But it is not the 
birds’ keen sight which enables them to give 
the warning, but rather their acute hearing. 
They bristle with excitement as soon as the 
first sound reaches them, and long before the 
craft is visible they begin to screech. 

Gulls also have been found to be of great 
service to the navy, as they are quick to be- 
tray any submarine that rises to the surface 
of the water. They circle around the peri- 
scope and by their loud cries attract any ship 
which happens to be near. 


THE REMARKABLE FEAT OF MISS LAW 


‘‘Little girl, you beat them all!’’ 

That is what General Wood said to Miss 
Ruth Law when she stepped from the aero- 
plane which had carried her from Chicago to 
New York, a distance of 884 miles. 

Miss Law is a plucky young woman. Her 
machine was a small, old-fashioned biplane, 
but she made the long trip without accident, 
stopping only twice on the way to get gaso- 
lene. She was in the air a little less than 
nine hours. The first stage of her flight, 
from Chicago to Hornell, N. Y., a distance 
of 590 miles, was accomplished without a 
stop. This beats the record of Victor Carl- 
strom, who made a flight of 452 miles with- 
out stopping. 


WATCHING FLOWERS GROW 


Have you ever seen a flower grow, bud, 
blossom and put forth seed, all in five min- 


utes? It sounds like a miracle, does it not? 
And yet this is only one of the wonders that 
the moving pictures show us nowadays. How 
is itdone? It is simple enough, and yet it 
requires more time and patience to get the 
negatives than it does for the ordinary motion 
pictures. To get the picture of an opening 
rose, for instance, the first negative is ex- 
posed as soon as the bud appears, and from 
that time on until the blossom is in full bloom 
a fresh negative is exposed every ten min- 
utes, both day and night. It sometimes takes 
three weeks to complete the work, and 
no wonder, for often as many as 2400 sep- 
arate photographs are taken. When these 
photographs are run rapidly through the 
moving-picture machine the illusion is so 
complete that one seems to see the flower 
actually growing. It is one of the most 
beautiful things that moving pictures have 
to show us. 


SAVING A NOBLE LANDMARK 


‘“‘The Old Man of the Mountains’’ is the 
profile of a face featured in rock in the 
Franconia Notch, New Hampshire. It is of 
great interest to many people. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, a famous American author, once 
wrote a story called ‘‘The Great Stone Face. ’’ 
People believe that he referred to this 
very profile in Franconia Notch. The ‘‘Old 
Man’’ has had a difficult time of it lately. 
For many years the huge thirty ton boulder 
which formed his forehead has been gradually 
slipping forward. An interested visitor— 
one who has been watching the displacement 
of the boulder—reported the matter to the 
Governor. Mr. Geddes, a stone mason of 
Quincy, Mass., was employed to perform the 
unique surgical operation. He arrived none 
toosoon. Four inches more of dislodgement 
and the huge boulder would have gone crash- 
ing down one thousand feet to the valley be- 
low. That perilis past, however. Thestone 
forehead is now secured by chains to the 
ledge behind the great face. The ancient 
relic is saved. 


A MAMMOTH SCRAP BOOK 


The largest book in the world will be put 
in the Royal Library of Berlin. Itisa silver- 
mounted volume about the size of a grand 
piano. Itisa history of a most unusual kind 
for it contains but one story, and that is the 
exploit of the Deutschland, the world’s first 
submarine merchantman. Every newspaper 
clipping taken from American newspapers 
that tells of the daring voyage of the 
Deutschland from Bremen to Baltimore and 
return is pasted in the big book. It makes 
a story of adventure that is well worth the 
reading. 


THE OLD EMPEROR AND THE NEW 


Francis Joseph, the late Emperor of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, wus a popular monarch. He 
had reigned almost sixty-eight years, and his 
people had grown to love and revere him. 
Francis Joseph was a man of great courage. 
In spite of many sad experiences he trusted 
his people so much that he walked about the 
streets unescorted. ‘‘I do my duty and leave 
the rest to God,’’ was the Emperor’s motto. 
Is it any wonder that his people loved him? 

The present Emperor, Charles Francis, has 
had an unusual training, one that should fit 
him to know his people, and to rule them 
with wisdom.: Though a Hapsburg, and 
grand-nephew of the late Emperor, Charles 
Francis was educated in the public schools 
of Vienna. During the present war he has 
been almost constantly at the front, where 
he has won the affection of all who were 
under his command. Will he be strong 
enough to guide Austria in these days of her 
great need? The future will show. 


THE ONWARD MARCH OF PROHIBITION 


Since election, four more ‘‘dry’’ states 
have been added to the list. Michigan, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Montana have de- 
cided to adopt state-wide prohibition. 
Twenty-three states, or almost one-half the 
Union, are now on the ‘‘dry’’ list. Most of 
these states are in the South and West. 
Maine is the only ‘‘dry’’ state east of the 
Mississippi and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. In the middle states there are great 
breweries where liquor is made. Men are 
slow to vote for any measure that strikes at 
their business. But the East is waking up. 
Some day the people of the Kast will join 
hands with their Western brothers and de- 
clare that ‘‘Liquor must go!’’ 


THE PRINCESS OF PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Nearly five years ago Miss Edith McCoy, 
the future queen of Pitcairn Island, came to 
this country to train as a nurse. She hoped 
to return to her people when her training was 
completed, and help them with the knowl- 
edge she had acquired. But Pitcairn Island 
is in the South Pacific, far away from any 
regular steamer course. So when the little 
princess was graduated and ready to return 
to her island kingdom she found that on ac- 
count of the war there was no vessel to take 
her. Pitcairn Island is inhabited by de- 
scendants of some British mutineers who 
were cast adrift there many years ago. Itis 
a-British possession, visited only by British 
war vessels. But Great Britain is too busy 
at this time to send a war vessel to the South 
Pacific, and so Princess Edith must stay in 
this country until the war is over. 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORIES 


Who has been re-elected as President of 
the United States? To what party does he 
belong? How many years is it since a 


(Continued on page 78) 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collec- 
tion of these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, 
John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, The Snow Man, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Swans. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Litile 
Bo-Peep. It also contains a Poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 
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MARCH POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given to the trees green, and the hoe handle, the birds and the tree-trunks a soft brown. 
pupils to trace color, cut and mount. Let the girl wear a soft green cap witha The dog is white with a black ear, black spots, and part of the tail is black. Out- 
crimson cord and tassel, a green sweater with crimson collar and cuffs, crimson line heavily after painting. The background is a strip of blue oatmeal paper 36 
mittens and skirt, gray stockings and white shoes. Her hairis yellow. Theblack- by 14% in. The grass is represented by a horizontal strip of green oatmeal paper 
haired boy wears a scout’s suit and hat of khaki-brown and a crimson tie. Paint with the upper edge torn unevenly. ‘It is four or five inches wide. 
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Bess Broce’ leavaland. 


Duplicates of this double page poster mailed to any address, postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. No order for less than one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment of 
these posters and the Mother Goose Outlines,,as shown on page 29, at the prices quoted for each. 


Both of these features appear in our pages every month, 
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The Problem Idea in the Teaching of History 


By W. JEROLD O’NEIL, Principal, andEFFIE ROBERTS, Seventh Grade Teacher, Waterside School, Stamford, Conn. 


SST SS 





sf structor-Primary Plans, De- 
Serr cember, 1915, we outlined 
md briefly the use of the problem 

as a valuable point of interest 
in the assignment of geography lessons. 
Many teachers are convinced of the efficiency 
of this method and much is being written 
concerning it. 

It occurred to us, after witnessing the suc- 
cess of our geography experiment, that, as 
most of the events of history are an out- 
growth of some particular situation, the 
“‘birth’’ of the situation and its subsequent 
chain of happenings would certainly form 
the nucleus of a problem. In the study of 
mathematics, most children can cope with 
mechanical processes, but when they face 
the problem work, many fail completely. 
The reason is obvious: our pupils do not 
have nearly enough work assigned them 
where their thinking powers are given a 
chance to develop. Children must be taught 
to think and to think methodically. This 
ability will be an asset not only for academic 
activities but for the business of life. If a 
number ef historical events must be looked 
up and learned because they will help to 
solve a problem, they take on a new import- 
ance in the eyes of the pupil, and in his esti- 
mation the task assigned has a good excuse 
for its being. Grown folks are prone to ask 
the reason for doing this or that; children 
are much more prone todoso. How many 
teachers are still saying to their classes, 
‘*For to-morrow’s lesson study pages 45, 46, 
and 47?’’ How much enthusiasm can one 
hope to stir up if the day’s lesson closes in 
this fashion ? 

If a teacher decides that she would like to 
try the problem method as a means of teach- 
ing her history classes, there are some pre- 
paratory steps to be taken. 

First, she should read a number of help- 
ful books or articles on the method. The 
writers do not know of books that treat spe- 
cifically of the problem idea in teaching his- 
tory, but enough has been written concern- 
ing the method in connection with the teach- 
ing of geography to give the teacher an un- 
derstanding of the method and of class pro- 
cedure. A list of helpful books will be found 
at the end of this article. The next best aid 
would be a visit to a school or grade where 
classes are being conducted according to this 
plan. Many schools are doing work of this 
kind, with slight variations and with differ- 
ent nomenclature, While visiting a class, 
ask the teacher’s permission to question the 
pupils as to their opinion concerning this way 
of studying history. Probably many of them 
have had a taste of both methods, the formal 
and the informal-—the method we are 
writing about being, of course, essentially 
informal. You will probably find that they 
are most enthusiastic concerning their his- 
tory work. Under its routine they have be- 
come good thinkers, constant patronizers of 


the school and public libraries, and they 
have developed the power to stand on their 
feet and discuss a phase of history in a logi- 
cal and interesting way. 

Then, the teacher must be full of her sub- 
ject. This is an old platitude but it is a true 
one. Many teachers fail because they come 
before their classes with less knowledge of 
the subject in hand than their pupils possess. 
The ‘‘bluff system’’ may serve temporarily 
but not eternally. In this kind of history 
work even a well informed teacher will be 
almost put to shame by the wealth of knowl- 
edge that her pupils will bring into class. 
Therefore, the teacher must believe in 
‘“preparedness. ”’ 

Again, the teacher must know books. 
This method puts a ban on the one-book pro- 
cedure. The class must have many books so 
that a variety of views may be gained. This 
will broaden the pupil’s outlook and lead him 
to cultivate the reference habit. In a well 
conducted class the pupils will always give 
the authority for their statements, so it is 
necessary for the teacher to keep well in- 
formed on the subject of books, for her 
pupil’s future use of references depends 
greatly on her knowledge of what to recom- 
mend in the beginning and the artistry which 
she employs in introducing the use of many 
books. 

Last, but not least, the teacher must try to 
formulate a number of problems and endeavor 
to develop a lesson plan under each. Of 
course it is not possible to prophesy just 
what a class will say in the dévelopment of 
any phase of a problem, but phe teacher must 
have in mind a pretty definite idea of what 
she wants her class to accomplish and, in a 
not too apparent manner, she must lead the 
class towards this goal; never, be it under- 
stood, by destroying initiative or spontaneity 
on the part of the group, but by controlling 
the tendency towards irrelevancy and by 
developing methodical habits among her 
pupils. The teacher’s plan in history should 
not be for a day’s recitation ; on the contrary, 
it may be a plan that will cover three or a 
dozen lessons. In one class, one main problem 
sufficed for the ‘term’s work. Naturally, 
many subsidiary problems grew out of the 
main one. The most important point about 
the lesson plan is that it will provide for 
something definite to be accomplished in 
every lesson, and that the entire course will 
have the one definite object in view: the 
proving of the problem or statement which 
forms the basis of the series of lessons. 

At first it will be necessary for the teacher 
to formulate all the problems and to suggest 
the references. If this introductory work is 
done skilfully, the teacher can begin to make 
the pupils gradually responsible for both. 
To start with, many of the lessons will have 
to be study lessons so that the children may 
have expert guidance in that very difficult 
and much neglected part of their school 
work. It is an agreeable surprise to go into 
a schoolroom and to see each pupil with 


two or three books open on his desk, learn. 
ing their value as helps in the working out 
of his lessons. ‘The teacher of such a room 
is showing her pupils how to study. [| 
would be well if there were more of this kind 
of activity. 

When the teacher thinks the time is ripe 
for the pupils to suggest their own problems, 
let her lead them to make with her a survey 
of a definite portion of history. This will be 
done by reading the views of various authors 
on the period to be covered. After this is 
done ask the class if it seems to them that 
the events avout which they were reading 
were an outgrowth of any particular happen- 
ing. The class will probably agree on some 
one thing. Now ask the pupils to formulate 
a problem, the working out of which may be 
the basis for a series of history lessons, 
Allow the pupils to place their problems on 
the blackboard and then let them decide 
which one they wish to accept. This proced- 
ure calls for activity and discriminating 
judgment on the part of each member of the 
class. 

One group formulated this problem: Does 
English history show the advancement of the 
English people? The study of this large 
question required a year’s work. It was 
probably repeated by some pupil during every 
lesson. This very repetition is good policy 
as the class must be held ‘‘to the point.’ 
Of course, many contributory problems pre- 
sented themselves as the work progressed. 
Some typical ones follow: 


I 
Did the social, political and religious 
troubles in the reign of Richard II aid or 
retard the advancement of the English 
people? 
II 
What were the forces that had been chang- 
ing the ways of life and thought in Hurope 
and which led up to the new era called the 
Renaissance ? 


Ill 
Can you show any connection between the 
social, religious and political problems of a 
given period ? 


After a reasonable period the teacher will 
find that the group will take care of its own 
assignments and her chief duty will be that 
of mediator. The best of systems must have 
a director, and the director must be expert 
and thoroughly capable of stepping in effec- 
tively when the time of crisis comes. 

A visitor in a certain school recently heard 
a history recitation developed by the problem 
method. She was deeply interested during 
thirty minutes of lively discussion, ex- 
changes of opinions, the reading of relevant 
passages from different authors, corrections 
by the children of one another’s language 
errors, and finally some very good summa- 
ries. After the lesson was over the visitor 
asked the teacher how she managed when it 


came time for written tests. Is it not 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Dramatization in the Rural Schools 


BY MARIE M. WARD 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Ward’s emphasis in this article upon the patriotic and civic value 
of dramatization is a point well taken. But we would encourage dramatization not only to 
make leaders, as she states, but for all future citizens, for poise counts in the commercial 


as well as the political world. 


We hope that every teacher who has not mastered this kind of 


teaching will be inspired by reading Miss Ward’s article to follow the methods so clearly 
described, until each of the little citizens under her care will be able to stand, move and speak 
with ease before the school, and be able to carry into daily life the advantages gained from 


training in dramatic expression. 


*®|T RESTS with the teacher of | 


the rural school to devise 
some means by which the 
child of to-day may develop 
into the useful citizen of to- 
morrow. Rural communities 
need, most of all, leaders from their own 
localities acquainted with the conditions of 
the neighborhood and familiar with all of its 
advantages. One of the essential require- 
ments of a leader is that he possess the abil- 
ity to stand on his feet and express his 
thoughts intelligently. This art is not ac- 
quired in a@ day. Dramatization, if con- 
ducted along proper lines, is a splendid way 
to bring out the ability of leadership in the 
child. There is no better way to relieve the 
child of all consciousness than to teach him 
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to stand before a class and talk, using his 
own words. This art acquired during youth 
will prove a benefit during a lifetime. The 
inexperienced and untrained teachers will 
find the following method of teaching 
dramatization a very successful one: 

1. Read an action story to the class. In- 
sist on close attention. 

2. Have some pupil stand before the class 
and repeat the story in his own words. 

23. Allow another child to name the differ- 
ent characters mentioned ia the story. 

4. Be sure that the children have the story 
thoroughly in before attempting to 
dramatize it. 

5. Select some child to choose the charac- 
ters for the story. IJfave him step before the 
class and name the story he is going to 
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dramatize. If he were going to dramatize 
the story of Cinderella he would announce 
the title first and then say, ‘‘Mary, you may 
tuke the part of Cinderella. John, the 
part of the prince,’’ etc. Then he would de- 
cide in what part of the room his palace 
would be located. 

In rural schools, where equipment is lack- 
ing, rulers may be substituted for weapons, 
and erasers may be used for dishes at a 
feast. Let the child exercise his ingenuity 
in arranging the details, the teacher mak- 
ing as few suggestions as possible. 

Let the children use their own words en- 
tirely in playing the irrespective parts, but 
insist that they talk grammatically. Allow 
and encourage them to act the parts just as 
they think they should be acted, and if they 
can put in some little original word or action, 
by all means let them do so. 

In my experience with boys and girls in 
the fifth and sixth grades, I have found that 
when given free rein to exercise their own 
imagination in these little stories they de- 
velop such an ability to get into the spirit 
of the character they represent that they 
absolutely forget themselves, and in im- 
personating the various animals their powers 
of imitation often prove to be remarkable. 

Do not be afraid of a little noise. The 
Valiant Little Tailor did not capture two 
giants without making some commotion, and 
if you want your boys and girls to be realis- 
tic in their dramatizations allow them to be 
noisy to a certain extent, if the parts call 
for noise. 

After several dramatizations the teacher 
will discover that the self-conscious, em- 
barrassed child has changed into a confident, 
assured little leader, capable of saying what 
he means in an intelligent and easy manner. 

I may suggest the following stories as be- 
ing very suitable for dramatization: 

FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 

The Little Red Hen. 

The Gingerbread Man. 


The Elves and the Shoemaker. 
The Three Bears. 

THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
Cinderella. 
Rumpelstilskin. 
Bluebeard. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

The Valiant Little Tailor. 
The Golden Touch. 
Paradise of Children. 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
Sindbad the Sailor. 











BOOKS ON DRAMATIC PLAYS AND GAMES 

Education by Plays and Games—G. E. 
(90c. ) 

Manual of Play—Forbush. 

Games for the Playground, 
Gymnasium—Bancroft. ($1.50.) 

When Mother Lets Us Act—Perry. (5c. ) 

Amateur Theatricals—Townsend. (Paper, 25c.) 

Idueational Dramatics—Fry. (50c. ) 

Year Book, 1912, Francis W. Parker 
Chicago. (85e. ) 


Johnson. 


($1.50. ) 
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Long Division Made Easier 


THINK that most of us are 
over anxious when we teach 
the tiresome subject of Long 
Division, and we present the 
various steps either too fast or 
’ else promiscuously so that for 
many weeks the child is confused and he 
dreads the arithmetic period. 

Let me tell you about a device which I have 
used successfully for the past two years. 

There are really ten type problems in long 
division, which I have arranged in steps rang- 
ing from the easiest to the most difficult. 


Type 1. Begin with short divison. Show 
similarity to long divison. Really, long divi- 
sion is easier, because here we write down 
each part, while in short division the multi- 
plying and subtracting are done mentally. 
Have pupils see that this is true. 
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12)648 54 
54 12)648 
60. 
48 

48 


Type 2. Where the divisor is composed of 
two figures and there is no remainder. Dwell 
on this type for about a week. 


27 
94) 648 Note the steps: 
24) 648 1. Finding number 
— 48x 2.x 
168 3 — 
on 168 4, Bringing down number 


Type 3. Where the divisor is not contained 
in the first two figures of the dividend. 
__ 82 
24) 7968 
192 
48 
48 


Type 4. Where there is aremainder. Talk 
about remainder in short division. Teach 
terms: divisor dividend; quotient, remainder. 

divisor 1983"; quotient: 

29 )5748 dividend 
29xx 


12)5747 


47814 remainder 


»g remainder 


Type 5. Where zero comes at the end of 


the dividend. 
1840 
37) 68080 
37XX 
310 
296 
148 
148° 
0 
Type 6. Where there is one zero or more 
in both divisor and dividend. 


Here teach how to 
prove’ examples 


6H )8460 26 — 
141 240 J6240 

48 

144 

144 


BY ANNA MARY REILLY 


2000) 86400 


00 263'¢ 
432 


(a) 240) 6250 
48 
145 
144 


= 
24 


26. 
240) 6250 
480 _ 
1450 
1440 


ete 
” 


> 


(b) 


Compare a and b. 
Talk about remainders. 


Spend about a week on type 6. 


Type 7. Where one figure is left in the 
dividend. 
_ 1530,'; 
45) 68856 
45xxx 





Type 8. Where it is necessary to bring down 
two figures from the dividend. 
_ 20455 
38)7769 
T6xx 
169 
152 
i 


Type 9. Where the divisor contains more 
than two figures. 


__ 184015 _ 81ttt 
215)39690 3142)97568 
215xx 9426x 
1819 3308 
1720, 3142 
990 ots 
860 


130 


219 

To teach all these types successfully requires 
at least two months. Next show how to find 
the dividend or the divisor when the other 
two terms are given. Children will thus see 
that the quotient is not necessarily the an- 
swer, as so many think that it must be. 

If long division is taught along the steps I 
have here. suggested you will find that every 
normal pupil will love the work, and you will 
not hear complaints from higher grade teach- 
ers when your class is promoted. 

Last year in a mixed class of 4a pupils I 
used about 40 abstract type problems to the 
average pupil. This does not of course, in- 
clude home work, which was never more than 
four examples, usually taken from the text- 
book. Neither does it include application of 
long division in concrete problems. 


Problems Answers 
648-12 54 
473-11 43 
1365-13 105 

585-45 13 
9625-25 385 
5187+-21 247 
4914-21 234 


2407-724 





7854-22 O57 
6572-62 106 
8815-43 205 
1944-24 él 
1634=-38 A} 
2277 69 433) 
47,953--79 G07 
226,824=-78 2908 
215,346--57 3778 
69,744-48 1453 
160,384--64 2506 
338,823+89 8807 
14,210=35 46 
15,075--75 201 
344,845--85 A057 
19,050--65 290) 
68, 730-87 790) 
706,800+-95 7440 
49,685--72 690; 
734,444--86 8540; 
98,596-=-62 159014 
90,576--45 201234 
87,630+85 10308! 
900--30 30 
7980-60 183 
95,770--90 953) 
968, 730-250 387433 
75,900--1600 AT}; 
385, 000-150 566} % 
255, 360-672 380 
69, 075-325 212}33 
1,859,435 2645 7053 
2,698, 948-725 3721 
Our School Town 
By Lillian Grannis 


NE day I became impressed with the fact 
that my pupils (grades four and five) 
were interested in the trend of local civic 
government. Town affairs seemed to eclipse 
the importance of school life. So I conceived 
a plan of redirecting their enthusiasm. 

On the next Friday afternoon we held a 
town meeting. The chairman announced 
that we would first select a name for our 
‘‘town.’’ We decided on ‘‘Learnington.’’ 
Next we elected a marshal whose principal 
duties were to see that the lines were in 
order in the marching. An assistant mar- 
shal’s duties were to tap a bell as signals for 
dismissal. Aisle commissioners were to see 
that aisles and desks were kept clean and 
orderly. Plant commissioners were to care 
for our miniature conservatory. Health 
officers were to report on unsanitary things. 

Next we cleared a set of shelves in a cor- 
ner of the room and put in a stock of goods 
for a store which we christened the ‘‘Learn- 
ington Mercantile Company. ’’ 

A few weeks later we established a city 
library and elected a librarian. Also we 
have a bank and a postoffice. 

At every town meeting we learn some- 
thing about town government. Our citizens 
have memorized ‘‘The Five Great Absolute 
Rights of an American Citizen’’ (September, 
1916) and ‘‘The Five Great Absolute Duties 
of an American Citizen (November, 1916). 
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Problems Dealing with Corn, Tomato and Poultry Club Work 


BY MARIA D. 


(CLUB work of various kinds, whether corn, tomato, pig or 
poultry, furnishes to the country boy or girl a place where 
the knowledge gained in the study of arithmetic may really 
function. While this may not be one of the greatest values 
of this kind of club work it is one that the rural school teacher 
should not fail to appreciate. Accounts must be kept by club 
members and kept accurately. Specifications must be given 
ina clear and accurate manner. 
If the teacher of arithmetic in the country districts, in con- 


GRAHAM, Head of the Department of Mathematics, East Carolina Teachers’ Training School 


nection with her sixth grade lessons on areas, will have the 
children measure their acre and one-tenth-acre plots, bring 
measurements to class, compare them, calculate and test 
areas obtained from measurements, a few lessons will bring 
better results than several weeks spent in dealing with areas 
in the abstract. 

Playgrounds, parks and school gardens may be used in 
city schools instead of corn, tomato, pig and poultry club 
work in rural schools. 


1. (a) How many square feet are there in 
j,acre? (b) Ifa girl wishes to plant 75 acre 
in tomatoes, and she wishes her plot to be 
square, how long must each side be. (c) Find 
the perimeter of sucha plot. (d) Draw a plan 
of above plot, letting one inch represent 11 


feet. 





2. Plots are usually rectangular rather than 
square. (a) Give different dimensions that 
are possible so that the area in each case may 
still be 45 acre. (b) Is the perimeter in each 
of these cases greater or less than the per- 
imeter of the square plot? 





3. If a girl by mistake planted a rectangu- 
lar field 40 feet wide and 120 feet long, (a) 
did she plant more or less than ;5 acre? (b) 
How much more or less? 





4, The yield of tomatoes is greater if the 
plants are set 4 to 4% feet apart each way 
(preferably 4 feet). Ifa girl uses this plac- 
ing, how many tomato plants can sh? set in 
aplot 33 feet wide, 132 feet long, allowing a 
border of 2 feet around the entire plot? 





5. If the owner of the plot in problem 4 
found it more convenient to handle her to- 
matoes when gathering them by walking 
crosswise her plot rather than lengthwise, (a) 
how far did she walk each time she gathered 
her tomatoes? (b) What decimal of a mile? 





6. A girl has 9 rows of tomatoes planted 4 
feet apart. How long should these rows be 
to make 35 acre, provided a margin of 2 fect 
is allowed around the entire plot? 





7. If the expense of raising tomatoes on '5 
acre is as follows: rent of land $1.00; prep- 
aration of seed bed 30c; planting 75c., manure 
$3.15; cultivation $1.88; gathering $1.45; 
labels, ete. $15.91; canning work $3.62; and 
the girl sells 604 (8 lb.) cans of tomatoes at 
We cach, (a) find her net profit. (b) Find net 
cost per can. 





8. A corn club boy plants rows 359 feet 
long; the rows are 4 feet apart. How many 
rows will be required to make an acre, allow- 
ing a border of 2 feet around the field? 


9. His corn is planted 18 inches apart in 
the row. (a) Should he get a perfect stand, 
how many stalks of corn (one stalk to a hill) 
will he have? (b) Allowing an average of one 
ear per stalk and 120 ears to make a bushel, 
how many bushels should his acre make? 





10. In 1915, Georgia, of all the states in the 
Union, had the largest enrollment of boys in 
corn clubs. If Georgia that year had 8685 
boys enrolled and 2210 reported results, what 
per cent of Georgia boys enrolled reported? 





11. That same year, North Carolina had 
3504 boys enrolled, of which number 1318 re- 
ported. What per cent of the North Carolina 
boys enrolled in corn clubs reported? 





12. The number of bushels of corn reported 
raised by the Georgia boys was 99,450. Find 
the average number of bushels raised on acre. 





13. If the total cost of 70,062.5 bushels in 
North Carolina was $30,611.85 and the total 
profit was $39,450.65, (a) find the average 
selling price of corn per bushel for the North 
Carolina boys in 1915. (b) Find the average 
cost per bushel. 





14. If in 1915, in a certain state, 327 mem- 
bers of poultry clubs reported as having raised 
14,965 chickens valued at $11,237.50, (a) find 
the average number of fowls raised per mem- 
ber; (b) Find the average value of each fowl. 





15. If a poultry yard is 42 feet long and 24 
feet wide, (a) find the cost of poultry wire 
for a fence 8 feet high, if 4 foot fencing costs 
$8.25 per roll of 110 yards, supposing that a 
roll can be broken if necessary. (b) Find 
cost of posts for this fence at 30¢ each if they 
are placed 6 feet apart. 





The solutions to these problems will be found on 
page 78 of th is issue. 
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A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’”’ and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School’’ 


HE captions thrown 
upon the screen in a 
moving picture theater fre- 
quently contain grave errors 
in English that exert a bad 
influence upon the speech of 
boys and girls. To their 
immature minds it does not 
seem possible that incor- 
rect expressions would be 
printed in this way. The teacher should de- 
liberately point out common mistakes of this 
sort that come to her attention and should 
urge the children to observe and report simi- 
lar mistakes to the class. 

During the last month I have seen the fol- 
lowing common English words grossly mis- 
used upon the screen in films that otherwise 
were excellent: 

Its and it’s. 
Their and there. 
To, too, and two. 

Its is the possessive form of the pronoun 
it; it’s is the contraction of it is. Like the 
other possessive forms of the personal pro- 
nouns, its is used without the apostrophe. 
This seems at first glance to violate the gen- 
eral rule to express possession by means of 
the apostrophe and s. It is probably with 
such an idea in mind that the scenario writer 
inserts the apostrophe in this little word. In 





Emma M. Bolenius 


the case of the possessive forms of the per- 


-sonal pronouns, however, as his, hers, ours, 
yours, theirs, and its, the s is an integral 
part of the word. On the other hand, nouns 
in English once formed the possessive singu- 
lar by adding es, 7s or ys. The cutting out 
of the e, 7, or y has led to the use of the 
apostrophe. The rule, therefore, is general 
only with the singular of nouns, and not 
with pronouns. 

Drill the children in the following forms: 
Its, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs. (No apos- 
trophe. ) 

The cat plays with zts tail. 

The book is his. (It is his book.) 

The pencil is hers. (It is her pencil.) 

This is ours. (This is our book.) 

Is that yours? (Is that your book ?) 

It is theirs. (This is their book.) 

To show the class that the apostrophe is 
demanded when nouns are substituted for 
these pronouns, give a drill somewhat as 
follows: 

The boy patted the cat’s head. 

This is Tom’s book. 

The pencil is Mary’s. 
pencil. 

This is the children’s party. 
the boy’s room. 

Their and there are confused in spelling. 
There is used adverbially and refers to place. 
It is correlative to here. It is also used to 
introduce a sentence; as, ‘There are many 
things to be said on the subject.’’ Their, 
on the other hand, is the possessive form of 
the pronoun they; as, ‘The children took 
their lunch.’’ Make up a number of sen- 
tences using these two words correctly, write 


It is Mary’s 


This is 


them on the blackboard, and use them for 
drill. 

The words to, two and too should be used 
in the same way. Associate two with twain. 
Point out the use of win both. Place on the 
board sentences using both words and under- 
line the w’s. By association of ideas, the w 
will then be suggested to the child in using 
the number two. Add to this twice and you 
increase the effectiveness of the drill. - 

Try to associate too with also. Point out 
the fact that too is longer than to. Make up 
drills in sentences that use too and also. 

I am going too. I am going also. 
He too has a house. He also has a house. 

Associate to, the preposition, with other 
prepositions of only two letters. Emphasize 
the two-letter length of these prepositions. 
By, in and at are excellent for this drill. 
Let the children make up sentences, too, and 
place them on the board for drill. Doing it 
themselves will give an added interest to the 
drill. 

He lives in the city of London. 

He lives at a little place near New York. 
She was walking in the garden. 

They traveled by water. 

Shall we go to the country ? 

They went to church. 

It is just as well not to bring these three 
troublesome little words close together for 
discussion, because that often confuses the 
child. To put to, too and two on the black- 
board and to try to explain the difference in 
usage, spelling, etc., is to court failure with 
some of the pupils. The grown-up mind is 
able to impress differences in this way, but 
the immature mind is sometimes impressed 
more easily by some other means, or device. 

Grown-up persons often make mistakes in 
using the correlative terms, payer and payee, 


‘addressor and addressee, indorser and in- 


dorsee, employer and employee, consignor and 
consignee, etc. The second word in each of 
these pairs is accented on the last syllable; 
as, payee’, addressee’, indorsee’, employee’, 
consignee’, ete. The first implies in some way 
‘‘viving, paying, sending,’’ etc; the second, 
‘receiving, ’’ or a similar significance. 

Payer is applied to one that pays; the per- 
son by whom a note or bill has been, or 
should be paid. Payee is applied to the per- 
son to whom money is to be, or has been, 
paid. The payee is the person named ina 
check, a note, or a bill of exchange. When 
you make out a check to pay a bill, you are 
the drawer or maker, and the person to re- 
ceive the money is the payee. The bank 
upon which the check is drawn is called the 
drawee. 

The addressee is the person to whom any- 
thing is addressed; as, a letter. The ad- 
dressor is the person who addresses some- 
thing. An assignee is a person to whom an 
assignment is made. A mortgagor is one 
who gives a mortgage. A mortgagee is a 
person to whom a mortgage is given. A les- 
sor is one that leases. A lessee is one to 
whom a lease is given. A vendor is a per- 


son who sells something; aseller. A vendep, 
on the other hand, is the person to whom 
something is sold; a purchaser. 

An employer is one that employs another, 
An employee is one employed by another; 
as, a clerk or a workman in the service of 
another. The word employce should be dis. 
tinguished from an official or an officer,-—one 
employed in a position of some authority. 

To consign is ‘‘to send or address, by bill 
of lading or otherwise, to an agent or corre. 
spondent in another place, to be cared for or 
sold, or for the use of such correspondent;”’ 
as, to consign goods ; to consign the cargo of a 
ship. The consignor is the one who consigns 
something. The consignee is the person to 
whom something is consigned or shipped. 

These words are worthy of study, and their 
correlative relation should be brought out as 


follows: 
addressor addressee 
assignor assignee 
consignor consignee 
drawer drawee 
employer employee 
lessor lessee 
mortgagor mortgagee 
payer payee 
vendor vendee 


It is well to remind teachers that the words 
love and like should not be used interchange- 
ably. Like should be used in speaking of 
ordinary preferences; love, in speaking of 
the deeper affections. We like ice cream. a 
play, or an acquaintance; we love our family, 
our country, our God. 

Teach and learn are sometimes misused. 
The teacher teaches; the pupil learns. To 
use learn in place of teach (‘‘She learns me 
to do sums’’) is a gross mistake. Place on 
the blackboard sentences in which these two 
worads are correctly used: 

_ The teacher teaches geography. Harold 
learns history at school. 
Please teach me to read. The teacher 
says she will teach me. 
Will you teach me to skate? 
learn to stand on skates? 

Impress upon children that teaching is the 
act of giving instruction, while learning is 
the act of receiving instruction. Show them 
also that these two words can be applied to 
both teacher and pupils in various ways. 
The teacher learns as wellas teaches. Pupils 
can teach as well as learn. Ask them what 
they know well enough to furnish instruction 
or information to others. Bring out the two 
attitudes involved in the two words, teach 
and learn. 

Whenever possible, relate these trouble- 
some words to the pupils’ own interests, and 
you will increase the pupils’ grasp of cor- 
rect usage. 


Can you 





A great deal is being said about the ‘‘social- 
ized recitation.’? Every teacher should ac- 
quaint herself with this form of conducting a 
recitation. There will be a type lesson on a 
“socialized recitation’? in Arithmetic in next 
month’s issue. 
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Arbor Day Program 
By Harriette Wilbur 


song—‘‘'he Trees.’’ (Music and words 


given here. ) 
THE TREES 


I 


Do you know the trees by name 
When you see them growing 

In the fields and in the woods? 
They are well worth knowing. 


\ 
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Oak and elm and beech and pine, 
Cedar, larch and gum-tree, 

Birch and spruce and apple, pear, 
Hickory and plum-tree. 


(Repeat verse I.) 

Scripture Selections (each to be read 
by a different child) —Genesis I; 11, 12. 
Deuteronomy VIII; 7, 8, 9. I Chronicles 
XVI; 33. Job XIV; 7, 8, 9. Psalms 1]; 
1, 2, 38. Psalms XCII; 12. Psalms CIV; 
16, 17. Proverbs XI; 80. Proverbs XV; 
§, Isaiah IV; 12, 18. Isaiah LX; 13. 
Matthew V11; 17, 18, 19, 20. Revelation 
lI; 7. Revelation XXII; 2. 

Reading of Department Letters from 
National and State Officials. 

Alternate Reading—‘‘Plant a Tree,’’ 
by Lucy Larcom. 

Alternate Reading —‘‘Planting the 
Apple-Tree,’’ by William Cullen Bryant. 
(Each poem to be read by two children, 
each reading an alternate stanza. ) 

Dramatization—“Hiawatha’s Sailing.’’ 
(From ‘‘ The Song of Hiawatha.’’) 

Brief Essays. (By different pupils, of 
about one hundred words, on the subject 
“My Favorite Tree, and Why.’’) 

Paper—‘ ‘The History of Arbor Day.’’ 
Alphabet of Trees. (One pupil gives 
the name of a tree beginning with A, 
the next one beginning with B, etc. As- 
sign this exercise some time in advance 
and allow the pupils to consult the dic- 
tionary. ) 

Acrostic—“Arbor Day.” For eight chil- 
dren, each carrying a letter to make up 
the words. The letters may be cut from 
pasteboard and covered with green leaves 
or paper. ) 

A—Almond. 

Almond blossom sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


R—Rowan. 
How clung the rowan to the rock, 
And through the foliage showed his head, 
With narrow leaves, and berries red. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
B— Birch. 
And now the birchen-tree doth bud, 


That makes the schoolboy cry. 
—Beaumont. 
O—Oak. 
Sing for the Oak-tree, 
The monarch of the wood; 
Sing for the Oak-tree, 
That groweth green and good; 
That groweth broad and branching 
Within the forest shade; iia 
That groweth now, and yet shall grow 
When we are lowly laid! 
—Mary Howitt. 
R—Red Cedar. 


Red cedars blossom tu, though few folks 
know it, 
And look all dipt in sunshine, like a poet. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


D—Dogwood. 
See how the dogwood sheds its bloom 
Through all the greenwood mazes, 
As white as the untrodden snow 
That hides in sunny places. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A—Apple. 
I see the comely apple-trees, 
In spring a-blush with blossoms sweet; 
Or, bending with the autumn breeze, 
Shake down the ripe fruits at our feet. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


Y—Yew. 





And yew-trees, softening, cast no shade | 

of gloom, 

Bending like calm blessed watchers o’er | 

each ton:b. | 
—Nicholas Michell. 

All— 

A song for the beautiful trees! | 

A song for the forest grand! 

The garden of God’s own land, 


The pride of His centuries. 
—William H. Venable. 


Song. (Selected. ) 

Paper—‘‘ Conservation Points. ’’ 

Tree Drill. (This may bea simple calis- 
thenie drill »y several children, carry- 
ing a branch of willow in one hand.) 


Paper—‘‘Some Tree Myths. ”’ 


Exercise—‘‘The Voice of the Trees.”’ | 
(Several children, in short speeches, tell | 
various facts about trees, as: ‘‘I am 
called the Elm. My wood is very hard 
and tough, and is used in furniture mak- 
ing. I make an excellent shade tree, 
because I grow fast, because I am strong 
to endure winds, and because I become 
such a beautiful shape.’’ The willow, 
maple, oak, walnut and other well-known 
trees may be spoken of, the teacher pre- 
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paring the short speeches from subject | 
matter found in the dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia. ) 


Exercise—‘‘Do’s and Dont’s.’’ (For | 
two pupils. One makes a list of Arbor | 
Day ‘‘do’s’’ and the other a list 


of | 


“‘dont’s.’’ They read alternately. ) 


DO’S 
Destroy weeds. 
Burn or bury rubbish. 
Plant shrubs, trees, vines. 
Pick up loose paper. 
Select the kinds of trees and shrubs 
that will grow in your kind of soil. 

DONT’S 
Mark walls of buildings. 
Expectorate on floors and sidewalks. 
Injure shade trees or flower beds. 
Seatter loose paper about. | 
Plant shade trees too close together. 


Paper—‘‘Some Historical Trees. ’’ | 
Recitation. (Selected. ) 
Address. (By some adult member of 


! 


the community on some topic appropriate 


to the day.) 
Song—“Invocation.” (Tune, “America. ”’) 
INVOCATION 
I 
We, children of the free, 
Come here to plant this tree 
With prayer and song; 
A living sign to stand | 
Of love to Fatherland, 
Ever sublime and grand, 
While years prolong. | 


Suggestions for Observing Arbor Day 


II 


Dear God of Nature, grant 
This tree which now we plant 
May live and grow 
To bless with strength and grace 
This loved and cherished place, 
Each leaf a tiny face 
Our love to show. 


P. Harlow. 
Tree Planting Exercises. 
Hepatica 
By Belle Gray 
The springtime woods were brown and 


sere, 
No blossoms could be seen 


| Save dainty, sweet Hepatica 


In dress of satin sheen. 


‘Are you not lonesome, dear,’’ | said 
Unto this little maid, 

‘*With all the other flowers asleep; 
Do you not feel afraid?’’ 


‘*What, lonesome!’’ cried Hepatica, 
‘“*Why should I lonesome be? 

The blust’ring March Wind lingers here 
And often talks with me. 


‘The bright sun smiles on me by day, 
The silver moon by night, 

And when the moon’s asleep, the star 
Send down their twinkling light. 


‘*The cheery bluebird’s lively note 
Echoes from ev'ry tree. 

What, lonesome!’ laughed Hepatica, 
‘*Why should I lonesome be?’’ 
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PIICS 










He who plants a tree 


ad JOY, 


Plants a comfort that 
Will néver cloy— 
Fvery day a fresh 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of 
this design to pupils to trace, color 
mount and take hore... 
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The First Arbor Day 
By Jennie R. Wells 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This little play was produced 
with great success in Public School 84 G, Brooklyn, 
One advantage of the play is that, if necessary, the 
boys’ parts may be taken by girls wearing long dust 
coats, 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Farmer Brown—Overalls, large straw 
hat. 

Mrs. Brown—House dress, white ker- 
chief. 

Hannah (girl about .14)—Simple dress. 

Edna (girl about 10)—White child’s 
dress. 

Susan (neighbor’s 
dress, sunbonnet. 

Dancers (neighbors)—Boys: Overalls, 
large straw hats; Girls: Gingham dresses, 
sunbonnets. 

Scene: Interior of a Nebraska farm- 
house. Mother, sitting, sewing. Father, 
just returned from doing the chores, 
leaning against the fireplace. Hannah, 
busy tidying theroom. Edna enters with 
some spring fiowers in her hand, kisses 
her mother and gives her the flowers. 

Edna—Oh, mother, it is just lovely 
out-of-doors. Spring has come to stay! 
The apple-tree father planted behind the 
wood-shed is budding out. ‘The dear lit- 
tle pink and white fiowers seem so frail 
and delicate I’m afraid the wind will 
blow them away. 

Mother—What a good little daughter! 
Go put the pretty flowers in water. 
(Edna does as bidden.) 


Hannah—Tell us, mother, about your 
old home where there were plenty of 
trees. I’ve often thought, as I have 
ridden over the prairie, how beautiful 
it would be if here and there, there were 
just a little shaded spot where one might 
rest. Of course our prairie is beautiful, 
dotted with golden dandelions. 


Mother—Yes, and the soil is rich, but 
many a day have I sighed for the elms 
in front of my father’s house in dear old 
New England. ‘Trees were so pientiful 
there that they cut them down in order 
to clear a space for planting. 

Father (bending over and rubbing his 
back)—Yes, and many a back-breaking 
day I put in digging out stumps. They 
were far worse than these little pesky 
dandelions you’re so fond of. (Sits. ) 

Susie—But think how hot it is in the 
summer. It must -have been lovely to 
play house under the elms mother tells 
about, and to wander through the shady 
woods. 

Mother (reminiscently) — Ah, those 
shady lanes! 

Father—Mother, do you remember the 
shady lane by the brook? _ 

Edna—Then you do believe in trees, 
father, after all? 

Father—Well, in reason. A few around 
the house would not come amiss, (Ten- 
derly to mother.) Ah, mother, remem- 
ber how we used to sit on summer 
evenings— 

Mother (hastily interrupting) — My 
dear father enjoyed it so. 

Father (aside)—So did others! 


Mother—The trees were fine in winter. 
Back of our house grew the finest 
evergreens in the township. My grand- 
father said there was no better shield 
from the north wind. 


Father (tipping back in his chair)— 
Just what Sterling Morton says, ‘‘If you 
plant enough trees,’’ says he, ‘‘you’ll 
have no need of cyclone cellars.’’ Ha, 
ha! It won’t seem like old times not to 
have a high wind once in a while. Why 
I remember back in the fifties when { 
called to Si, and we had just time to 
duck into the cellar. Old Boss was graz- 
ing near by and the wind just caught 
her up and whirled her round and round, 
and off she went sailing at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour till she landed— 


Mother (reprovingly)—Now, Father! 
(To others.) Father will have his joke. 


— Evening, 


child — Gingham 


Susan (entering hastily) 
folks, 


Father—Good evening, Susan. 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Arbor Day in Play, Music and. Recitation 


Susan—Mother wants to borrow half a 
cup of sweetning. 
Mother Brown—Sit down, Susan, while 


Hannah gets you some molasses. (Han- |: 


nah goes for the molasses. ) 

Susan —Mother says to tell you that 
Hi Tucker says Morton’s Bill has passed 
the Legislature and to-morrow ‘‘Tree 
Planting Day’’ will be celebrated 
throughout the State. (Takes cup from 
Hannah.) Thank you, Hannah. I must 
hurry home now, because I want to be 
back for the dance. (Goes out. ) 

Edna (looking out of the window)— 
Oh, here come the girls, and Hi has his 
fiddle. 

(About six couples enter. These are 
thedancers. They are hospitably greeted 
by the Browns, who ask them to remove 
their wraps, and inquire after their 
families. ) 

First Girl—The Bill has passed. To- 
morrow will be the first Arbor Day. 
Each year the Legislature will set aside 
a day to plant trees. 

Second Girl — We’ll soon have the 
prairie so wooded that— 

Father (interrupting) — Your grand- 
children, no doubt, will reap the benefit. 

Third Girl—In’t it fine to think that this 
little acorn will produce a mighty oak? 
Who knows but that it may become as 
famous as the Charter Oak of Connect- 
icut? 

Fourth Girl—I’m going to plant an elm 
whose vast shadow will fall o’er the 
dusty way, blessing the toilers at their 
rest, and children at their play. 

Joe (stout boy)—I’m going to plant an 
apple-tree. (Eats apple. ) 

Father (laughing) —He’s going to taste 
the fruit of his labors. 

Susan—We’ll all plant our trees. Isn’t 
it glorious! Throughout all Nebraska 
on to-morrow children will plant trees, 
and next year the same. 

Hannah—Every year in May we will 
plant a tree as long as we live. 

Edna- -Perhaps other states will follow 
our example. 

Joe—No doubt. Hurrah for J. Sterling 
Morton! Hurrah for Arbor Day! 

All—Hurrah for Arbor Day! 

(They sing to the tune of ‘* Marching 
through Georgia’’)— 


Celebrate the Arbor Day with march and 





song and cheer, 


For the season comes to us but once in 
ev’ry year; 
Shall we not remember it and make the 
mem’ry dear, 
Memories sweet for this May day? 


Chorus— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The Arbor Day is here! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! It gladdensevery year! 
So we plant a young tree on blithesome 
Arbor Day, 
While we are singing for gladness. 


Father—Now let us close our festivi- 
ties with a good old-fashioned dance. 
Strike up your fiddle, Hi! 

(All dance. Father and mother clap, 
until father can no longer sit still and 
then they join the dancers. ).. 


Woodman, Spare That Tree! 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’1l protect it now. 
‘Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea— 
And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that agéd oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-hbird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not! 
—George Pope Morris. 


Pine-Needles 


If Mother Nature patches 
The leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning 
With needles of the pines! 





Buttercups and Daisies 


Quickly 
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The Awakening of Pussy Willow 
By Donald A. Fraser 


Burst your brown cloak, pussy willow, 
Come into the light of day, 

Don’t you hear the spring a-calling, 
‘*Pussy Willow, come and. play’”’ 


See, the sun is brightly shining, 
Jack Frost scampers north in fear, 

Warm and soft the breeze-is blowing, 
Touching all to life and cheer. 


Hark! I hear the brooklet murmur, 
As it gurgles in its bed, 

**Come,. Miss Pussy Willow, waken; 
It is time you showed your head.’’ 


Burst your brown cloak, Pussy Willow, 
' Let us see your silver fur, 
Mother Nature bids you hurry, 

You should harken well to her. 


Ah! I see your soft gray velvet, 
Now,.sweet birdies, you can sing, 


.| For when Pussy Willow wakens 


It is really, really spring. 


The Cardinal’s Preference 
By Elizabeth E. Foulke 


‘‘Whit-ti-er, Whit-ti-er,’’ sounds the re. 
frain, 
Whistled from hilltop and low-lying 
plain; 
Eerily distant, then suddenly near, 
Call of the cardinal falls on my ear, 
Naming a poet in musical strain. 


Strange that a handsome bird, haughty 
and vain, 
Should not regard with a show of disdain 
Such a plain Quaker, though poet and 
seer, - 
‘‘Whit-ti-er, Whit-ti-er!”’ 


Yet, mid the changes of sunshine and 


rain - 
Sweeping the stubble or ripening grain, 
Staunch is he—never of Lowell I hear, 
Never a twitter of Riley or Paine; 
Cry of the cardinal rings through the 
year, 
**Whit-ti-er, Whit-ti-er!’’ 


Into the Sunbeam’s Keeping 
Recitation to be used after the tree is planted, 


This may be spoken by four pupils, 
who give the last verse in concert, or by 
one pupil who recites all the verses 
alone. 


Into the sunbeam’s keeping, 
The mellow sunbeams bright, 
We give our tree, to nourished be, 
By the warm, life-giving light. 


The gentle breezes tender 

That rustle the tree-tops high, 
Will whisper to it how stately 
It may be in the by-and-by. 


And the rain and the dew will moisten 
And freshen the rootlets slight, 
And we soon shall see in our spreading 


tree, 
A rare and beauteous sight. 


And the birds will seek its shelter— 
How glad we then shall be 

That on Arbor Day, in the joyous May, 
We planted a fair young tree. 


Let us then rejoice and sing, 

That in the gladsome spring 

The spring-time of our lives and of the 

year, 

We hone. marked again the day, 

Which we welcome every May 

And have planted thus a ond sapling 
here. —Jennie D. Moore. 


A Nature Creed 


I believe in the brook as it wanders 
From hillside into glade; 

I believe in the breeze as it whispers 
When everning’s shadows fade; 

I believe in the roar of the river 

As it dashes from high cascade; 

I believe in the cry of the tempest 
’Mid the thunder’s cannonade. 


I believe in the light of shining stars, 
I believe in the sun and the moon; 
I believe in the flash of lightning, 

I believe in the night-bird’s‘croon; 
I believe in the faith of the flowers, 

I believe in the rock and sod; 


| For in all of these appeareth clear 


The handiwork of God. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Music and Recitations for Spring Programs 


Bluebird 


‘ten a moment, I pray you! 
Lhat was that sound I heard?: 
Wind in the budding branches, 

The ripple of brooks, or a bird? 
Hear it again, above us, | 

And see, a flutter of wings! 
The Bluebird knows it is April, 

And soars to the sun and sings. 


Never the song of the Robin 
Could make my heart so glad; 
When I hear the Bluebird singing, 
In spring, I forget to be sad. 
Never was sweeter music— 
Sunshine turned into*song. 
To set us dreaming of summer, 
When the days and the dreams are long. 


Winged lute that we call a Bluebird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing water, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain, 
The voice of the winds, the sunshine, 
The fragrance of blossoming things, 
Oh! you are an April poem, 
That God has dowered with wings. 
—LEben E. Rexford. 


Our Country 


For Four Pupils 


First Pupil (carrying flag)— 
Our glorious country is our pride: 
Its mountains, vales and hills; 
Its forests grand, its fruitful fields, 
Its rivers, lakes and rills. 
From North and South come products 
rare 
To bless the laborer’s toil, 
From Central States, rich fields of grain 
Produced by fertile soil. 





Second Pupil (bearing pine branch and | 
birch bark) — 
From coldest states of North I come, 

Where grows the sturdy pine; 

On hemloecks, too, and birch tree tall, 

The slanting san-rays shine. 

Throughout the forest there are heard 

The woodman’s steady blows, 

And many a valued lumber raft 

Adown the river flows. 


Third 
apples )~-- 
From golden fields of Central States 

I bring the ripened grain; 

Corn, wheat, rye, oats in full abound 

In fields of rich domain. 

The apple tree, with luscious fruit, 

Its laden boughs doth bend; 

The fruits and grains of Central States 

To many a home I send. 


Pupil (bearing grains and 


Fourth Pupil (with cotton, oranges, 
ete. ) — 
lcome from warm states of the South, 
W here grows the spreading palm, 
Where fragrant groves of orange trees 
Afford a cooling balm. 


Reigns undisputed king, 
And songsters sweet, of every hue, 
Within the tree-tops sing. 


All (waving flags near the end of 
stanza) — 
We love our glorious native land, 
Its products rich and fair, 
From shore to shore, from North to South, 
Are blessings everywhere. 
Long may it stand, the cherished pride 
Of every patriot true; 
And long may wave our glorious flag 
Of loved Red, White and Blue. 


In Your Own Back Yard 


Fresh carrots in vour own back yard 
May fill your table needs, 

And please the eye-all summer, too, 
Where erstwhile flourished weeds. 


Close to your house, spade up and rake 
A twelve-inch strip of ground; 

Three inches back from either edge 
Plant carrot seeds around. 


The feathery leaves resemble ferns. 
To make the spot more bright, 
Add poppy or nasturtium seeds 
‘Twill bring sustained delight! 
—Woman’s Home Compgnion. 











Hymn for the Nations 


Tune: “Austrian Hymn” 


Peeping through the Snow 
Tune: “Jingle Bells” 
I | I 
| God of nations, all inspiring, 
Speed thy children on their way, 
To the sun-lit heights aspiring, 
Up from darkness into day. 
Pledge again thy promise solemn, 
As thou didst in days gone by; 
By the pillar and the column 
Guide us ever from on high. 


Peeping through the snow, 
Waiting for the May, 

Dainty wild flowers blow, 
Bright’ning all the way; 

Violets so blue, 
Daffodils so bright; 

How sweet it is to see once more 
The lilies pure and white. 


Chorus— II 


Lily-bells, lily-bells, | Though we travel local byways, 
Lilies pure and white,— | ’Neath the spreading palm or pine, 
Oh, how sweet it is to see | We converge on common highways, 
In spring the welcome sight! (Repeat.), Seeking ever the Divine. 
| Speech or faith or race or nation 
II | Let not fellowmen divide. 
Love for high or low condition 
| Grant within our hearts abide. 


Ill 





A week or two ago 
Not a flower was seen, 
Now the woods and fields | 
Are clothed in living green. } 
Soon the roses fair, Oh that we in saintly manner 
Lovely pansies, too, | May before our brothers raise 
With buttercups, the children's flower, | Thy unsullied, holy banner, 
Will crown the earth anew. | ‘Lo Thy everlasting praise. 
| Teach the strong that they are ever 
Chorus— | Keepers of their brother’s weal. 
Roses fair, roses fair, Grant that haughty pride may never 


Pansies’ lovely hue,— 
Oh, how welcome is the spring | Iv 
Making all things new! (Repeat. ) 
—Mary Beale. i God of nations, ever living, 
| Stay the hands that fly to strife ; 
March Join them all for higher striving 
March is merry, March is mad, | 


| For the sanctities of life. 
Grant that love rule every nation, 
March is gay, March is sad; That the wars of races cease; 
Every humor we may know | 
If we list the winds that blow. | 


Fill us with the incarnation 
Of Thy graciousness and peace. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


—William Albert Mason. 





The Easter Bunny 


SALLIE G. FITZGERALD 
Arr. FE, A. PARKER 
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| Blind the eyes when hands should heal. | 


The Apple Seed 


Come hither and listen; a tale I’ll relate 
| Of a little brown seed and its wonderful 
fate; 
| In the heart of an apple in autumn ’twas 
found, 

Then was buried deep down in the dark, 
silent ground. “ 


The frost soon enshrouded its own little 
bed, 

And snows drifted o’er 
winds sped; 

The day and the night were alike where 
it lay; 

Of the pale winter sunshine it knew not 
one ray. 


it, by chilling 


‘The white drifts all vanished one mild 
April day, 

And frost that encased it all melted ere 
May; 

It sprang to the surface as soon as ’twas 
freed 

And raised two green banners—the brave 
little seed. 


It grew and it spread as the fleet years 
went by; 

It sheltered the cattle; while birds of 
the sky 

Built nests ’mong its leaves, and there 
reared their young, 

And the gay boys and girls on its low 
branches swung. . 


Should you sail to the East—the wide 

| ocean o’er— 

| And search every page of its magical 
lore, 

You never will find a more marvelous 
thing 

' Than the blossoming out of that tree in 

the spring. 


And apples grew on it, so rosy and fair 

It seemed the red sunset imprisoned lay 
there; 

Down 'mong the tall grasses they dropped 
trom the tree, 

Where the children would seek them with 
shouting and glee. 


When harvests are garnered at fall of 
tne year, 

The cornhusks all 

glossy, gold ear, 

This queen of the fruits, that the season 
had graced, 

In the cellar’s cool darkness was care- 
fully placed. 


stripped from the 


| In long winter around the 
bright fire 

The family gathered—from infant to 
sire; 

Then apples were brought, and a cir- 
cular row 

On the hearthstone was placed to roast 
in the glow. 


evenings 


A fair, laughing maid, with a keen, 
glancing steel, 
A ribbon would make of an apple's 


smooth peel, 

Then the fresh, suppie length would use 
as a test 

Of the name of the lover who loved her 
the best. 


Around her bright head she would give 
it a twirl, 

Then a gentle dash downward, with twist 
and a quirl, 

And scoffing, but blushing, her shoulder 
looked o’er 

At the letter it made as it fell to the floor. 


The silver-haired grandma her knitting 
laid down, 

And taking an apple, all 
brown, 

She story on story in retrospect traced, 

As the dear toddling babe she indulged 
with a taste. 


roasted and 


The provident housewife made many a 


dish, 

As luscious and wholesome as mortal 
could wish, 

Of their rich, juicy pulp. Oh, a wonder, 
indeed, 

Is this tale that I tell of the little brown 
seed. 


—C. A. M. Webb. 
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March Songs and Pieces to Speak 


We Love the Trees 


Tune: “There's Music in the Air.” (In “Golden 


Took of Favorite Songs. 


We love the grand old trees, 

With the oak, their royal king; 

And the maple, forest queen, 

We to her our homage bring. 

And the elm with stately form, 

Long withstanding wind and storm; 
Pine, low whispering to the breeze,— 
Oh, we love the grand old trees! 


II 


We love the grand old trees; 

The cedar bright above the snow, 
The poplar straight and tall, 

And the willow weeping low, 
Butternut and walnut, too, 
Hickory so staunch and true, 
Basswood blooming for the bees,— 
Oh, we love the grand old trees! 


Ill 


We love the grand old trees; 

The tulip branching broad and high, 
The beech with shining robe, 

And the birch so sweet and shy, 
Aged chestnuts, fair to see, 

Holly, bright with Christmas glee, 
Laurel, crown for victories, — 

Oh, we love the grand old trees! 


The Snowdrop and the Sun 
the dark 


A snowdrop lay in sweet, 
ground; 

**Come out,’’ said the 
out!”’ 

But she lay quite still and 
sound; 


**Asleep,’’ 


The Snowdrop heard, for she raised her 
head, 
**Look spry,’’ 
spry!’’ 
‘*Tt’s warm,’’ 
in bed.’’ 
“Oh, fie!’’ said the Sun, 


Sun, ‘‘Come 
she heard no 


said the Sun, ‘‘no doubt!’’ 


said the Sun, ‘‘look 


said the Snowdrop, ‘‘here 
‘*oh, fie!’’ 


? 


**You call too soon, Mr. Sun, you do! 
**No, no,’’ said the Sun, ‘‘oh, no!”’ 
‘*There’s something above and [I can't 

see through. ’”’ 


‘It’s snow,’’ said the Sun, ‘‘just 
snow.”’ 
“But I say, Mr. Sun, are the Robins 


here?”’ 
**Maybe,’’ said the Sun, ‘‘maybe;”’ 
There wasn’t a bird when you ealled 
last year.’’ 
**Come out,”’ 


’ 


said the Sun, ‘‘and see!’’ 


‘he Snowdrop sighed, for she liked her 
nap, 
And there wasn’t a bird in sight, 
3ut she popped out of bed in her white 
night-cap; 
**That’s right,’’ 


r said the Sun, ‘‘that’s 
right!’ : 


And soon as that small night-cap was 
seen, 
A Robin began to sing, 
The air grew warm, and the grass turned 
green, 
**°Tis spring!’’ laughed the Sun, ‘‘ ’tis 
spring!’’ 


A Prayer 


‘Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 
tush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock: 


, 


If Ever I See 


If ever I see, 
On bush or tree, 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 
I must not, in play, 
Steal the young birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 


My mother I know 
Would sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen away; 
So I’ll speak to the birds 
In my softest words, 
Nor hurt them in my play. 


And when they can fiy 
In the bright blue sky, 
They’!l warble a song to me; 
And then if I’m sad, 
It will make me glad 
To think they are happy and free. 


| The Oak 


A song to the oak, 
The brave.old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long. 
Here’s health and renown 
To his broad green crown 
And his fifty arms so strong. 
There’s fear in his frown 
When the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 
And he showeth his might 
On a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches 
shout. 
Then here’s to the oak! 
The brave old oak! 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, 
A hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone! 








—H,. F. Chorley. —Old Rhyme. 





Minna of Holland 


ELizanerit HOWLAND ALINE TARBELL 


Arr. E. A, PARKER 
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2. Lit - tle Minna lives in Hol-land, Where thedykes the sea keeps back, 
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Where the hous-es and the tree trunks All are paint-ed col - ors gay. 
Where the storks nest in the chim-neys, And the cows are white and black. 
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Dressed in white with spot - less a - pron, Hear her clatter down the street, 
With her nee - dles flash - ing bright-ly, You mayseeher an-y day, 





























But my spirit, touched with power, 
Make as simple as a flower; 

Let the dry heart fill its cup, | 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 

Like a poppy looking down, 

When its heart is filled with dew, 

And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree: 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under a shady oak at noon: 

Beetle on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent: 

Let me, also choose a spot, | 

Ilidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On their way and be their best. 
—hdwin Markham, 








Bed-Time 
By Caroline Stern 


Sleep-sleep-sleep-sleep! birds at twiligh 
calling, 
Sweet-sweet-sweet-sweet! while the dey, 
are falling. 3 
Sweet-sweet- 
Sleep-sleep- 
Sweet sleep, sweet sleep, swect sleep! 


‘*Mother, dear, the nest is 
‘Snuggle close to brother. ”’ 
‘“‘Mother, dear, I want a worm. 
I have another?’’ 
‘Sleep! sleep!’’ 
‘Sweet, sweet.’’ 
‘‘Sweet sleep, sweet sleep, sweet sleep! 


cold. 


Mayn' 


‘“My dear, I’m glad we chanced up 
this neighborhood for nestiny.”’ 
‘‘My love, move close; you’ll find this 
twig a cosier place for resting.”’ 

“‘Sweet, sleep!’’ 
**Sleep, sweet !’’ 
“‘Sweet sleep!’’ “‘Sweet sleep!’" ‘‘Sweg 
~ sleep!’’ 


Sleepier and sleepier sounds the silye 
chattering; 
Softer now and softer the tiny treble 
clattering. 
Sweet-sweet- 
| Sleep-sleep- 
Sweet sleep, sweet sleep, sweet sleep! 


Arbor Day 


The trees woke up at sunrise 
And each dressed in his best— 
The maple tree and elm tree, 
The oak tree and the rest; 
The pine tree brushed his needles 
And lifted high his head, 
And to his leafy neighbors 
With cheery voice he said, 
**Spruce up, old Cedar, 
Smile and be gay, 
Cheer up, dark Hemiock— 
This is Arbor Day. 
You, slender Birch tree, 
Bow in the breeze, 
Smile and be gay 
For this is our day— 
The day of the forest trees.”’ 
All through the leafy woodlands 
A joyous rustling went, 
Such bending and such swaying, 
Such happy, pleased content: 
The year was in its April, 
Why shouldn’t they be gay 
With little flowers springing 
Beneath their feet each day— 
Sing loud, oh, Bluebird; 
Sweet Robin, sing; 
Up to the blue sky 
Your sweetest notes fling, 
Merrily, cheerily, 
Sing in the breeze, 
Sing and be gay 
For this is our day— 
The day of the forest trees. 
—Annie L. Laney. 


The Nature Lover’s Creed 
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On her head a cap of mus - lin, wood - en klomp-ers 
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on her feet. 












































Knitting long black woolen stockings Ev - en while she is at play. 
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Note: This song may be used in connection with the sand-table work given 
on pages 83-35. 





may renew their youth, and the young 
gather stores of wisdom which shall 
abide with them forever. 

I believe’'in the highland springs and 
lakes, and would have noble trees stand 
tall around them; upon the mountain 
sides 1 would spread a thick carpet of 
leaves and moss through which _ the 
water might find its way into the valleys 
and onward to the ocean. 

I believe in protecting the birds and 
animals that live amidst the trees, and 


the ferns and mosses and blossoming ° 


plants. 

I believe in all the beautiful things of 
nature, and would preserve, protect and 
cherish them, 


‘““Come, let’s to the fields, the woods and 
the mountains, 
The forests invite us, the streams and 
fountains, ”’ 
x —Mrs. P. S. Peterson. 
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A Mother Goose Play 
By Nina L. Sweetland 


T a recent entertainment at our 
A school, we put on a Mother Goose 

Picture Book which was very suc- 
cessful. The leaves of the book were 
made from white building paper tacked 
on a frame of lath which measured three 
feet in width and four feet in length. 
he book was bound by strong cord run 
through holes in the lath frames. There 
were two holes in each frame, placed 
about ten inches from the ends, The 
older boys made the book. On each left 
hand page we printed a Mother Goose! 
rhyme in letters large enough to be read 
easily from all parts of the room, and 
on each right hand page we sketched a 
simple background for the story printed 
on the left hand page opposite, while 
real children took the place of the char- 
acters in the pictures. These children 
were all taken from the first and second 
grades. , : 

When the curtains were drawn the 
book was shown in the center, closed. 
The name ‘* Mother Goose’’ was printed 
on the cover, and the picture was Mother 
Goose herself, in a tall pointed cap and 
a toy broom in one hand, seated on a 
little chair close to the page. On either 
side of the book stood a folding screen, 
the one on the left concealing a boy who 
supported the book and the one.on the 
right concealing the person who put the 
characters in their places on the pages 
and worked the leaves. 

Agirl from the fourth grade stood in 
front of the screen on the right, and as 
soon as the curtains were drawn this girl 
stepped to the front of the stage and 
recited—- : 


Here is Old Mother Goose, and a Mother 
Goose Book, 

At which all the children just love to 
look. 

Within are the pictures we like so well, 

Bo-peep, Simple Simon, and Jack and 
Jill. 

Mother Goose knows them well, and so 
I will call 

Her down from the cover and she’!1 tell 
them all. 


Stepping back to the book, she waved 
her hand over Mother Goose, saying— 


Riddlety—riddlety—riddlety—rover, 
Old Mother Goose, come down from that 
cover. — 


Mother Goose jumped up from her 
chair and ran to the front of the stage, 
reciting — 


0ld Mother Goose, Old Mother Goose, 
Old Mother Goose am I, 
I'llshow you the pages in my pretty 
book, 
You can read it if you try. 


While Mother Goose was reciting, the 
fourth grade girl removed the chair, 
then stepped back to her place before 
the right screen where she was useful in 
concealing a slight movement of the 
screen as the empty page was pushed 
forward to make room for the characters 
tobe placed in position for the next 
picture. 

At the close of her little recitation 
Mother Goose ran to the book and opened 
it wide, showing on the first page the 
story of little Jack Horner, and on the 
opposite page Jack Horner himself, 
seated on the floor with the Christmas 
pieon his lap. The background was an 
interior, with fireplace, fire, kettle and 
chairs. Mother Goose stood quietly. at 
one side until the audience had time to 
look at the picture and read the rhyme, 
then she waved her broom over Jack 
Horner, reciting— 


Riddlety—riddlety—riddlety—rage, 
Little Jack Horner, come down from 
your page. 


Whereupon Little Jack Horner jumped 
up, ran te the front of stage and recited 
his rhyme, acting it out; then he ran to 
right of stage and sat in a.chair pro- 
vided for him. 

_ Mother Goose turned the other leaves 
In the same way, and recited the same 
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Mother Goose in Song and Play 


little rhyme for each new picture, only 
substituting the name of the new char- 
acter for that of Jack Horner. The 
characters, in turn, ran to front of stage 
and recited their rhymes, then took their 
places at right or left of stage in a 
pretty grouping. ° 

The other characters in their order of 
appearing were: Little Bo-peep, carrying 
a crook and shading eyes as if looking 
for sheep; background, woods; Simple 
Simon, with pail and fishpole; back- 
ground, house and fence; Jack, be Nim- 
ble, carrying candlestick; background, 
room with fireplace and table; Jack and 
Jill, with pail between them; back- 
ground, hill and pump; Little Boy Blue, 
asleep with horn; background, hay cocks; 
(Boy Blue blew horn before reciting 
rhyme.) Polly and Sukey, carrying a 
kettle between them; background, fire- 
place. 

When all the characters had left the 
book and were grouped about the stage, 
Mother Goose put them back in their 
places, one picture at a time by reciting— 


Riddlety—riddlety—riddlety—rage, 
, go back to your page. 








She began with Polly and Sukey and 
ended with Little Jack Horner. 

Finally when all were in and the book 
was closed, the older girl placed the chair 
for Mother Goose and recited— 


Riddlety—riddlety—riddlety—rover, 
Old Mother Goose, go back to your cover. 


The curtains were drawn as Mother 
Goose seated herself. 





A Dramatization of Mother Goose 
By Helen Louise Lisle 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Our work in the first grade 
meets Mother Goose at every turn. She helps us 
with reading, writing and arithmetic. In consider- 
ing what we could do at the close of the year, on 
Parents’ Day, that would entertain our friends and 
also be in the spirit of our year’s work, we decided to 
write a simple dialogue bringing in the Mother Goose 
characters, As you will see, it is short (fifteen min- 
utes) and needs but little rehearsing as there are 
few “‘lines’: to be taught and the songs are ones that 
are commonly used in first grades. The joy of the 
children in “dressing up” for the characters over- 
balances what little trouble itis. Pictures of Mother 
Goose costumes may be found in picture books and 
primers. No stage or properties are used. 


Scene—A boy and a girl, sitting side 
by side, are reading Mother Goose out 
of a big Mother Goose book. (Make 
cover of book of two large sheets of 
cardboard and decorate in some way.) 

The girl reads the rhymes about ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Jack Horner,’’ ‘ ‘Little Bo-Peep’’ and 
‘*Little Miss Muffett.’’ 

The children not taking character roles 
are sitting at their desks. As the girl 
reads the rhymes the children at seats 
drop heads on desks and go to sleep. 
Finally the boy sitting beside the girl 
drops his head on the girl’s shoulder, the 
girl drops the book and all are asleep. 
A child dressed as Mother Goose hobbles 
across the room, while the piano plays 
soft music. Mother Goose waves an arm 
over the heads of the sleeping children 
and they waken. 





Old King Cole 
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Now King Cole, was a 


call’d for his pipe and he 





veery fine fid-dle had | he, Anda ve-ry 


‘old soul, Anda |mer-ry old soul was | he, 
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ev-'ry fiddler |had a fine fid-dle, And] ev-ry fid-dler had a fine | fid- dle, 
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fine fid-dle had} he, 
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Old King Cole, was 


mer-ry old soul, And a | mer-ry old soul was 
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Girl—Oh, Mother Goose, I was just 
reading about you! 

Mother Goose—Well, well, well, that’s 
strange! What were you reading? 

Girl—Oh, about Little Jack Horner 
and the others. My! I'd like to see Lit- 
tle Jack Horner. Why didn’t you bring 
him? 

Mother Goose—Here he comes now. 
Poor boy! he’s eaten all the plums out 
of his pie. 

Jack Horner—Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! 
(Cries and rubs eyes with one hand; he 
holds a pie in the other arm.) I’ve eaten 
all the plums out of my pie. 

Child from Class—Here, Jack Horner, 
here’s a new pie with plenty of plums in 
it. (Gives him new pie.) 

(Jack Horner takes pie and runs to a 
corner, where he eats his pie. Children 
at seats sing ‘ ‘Little Jack Horner’’ song. ) 

Mothér Goose—Here comes Bo-Peep. 
She’s looking for her sheep. 

(Bo-Peep enters and walks about with 
one hand shading eyes, looking every- 
where for her sheep. Class sings Little 
Bo-Peep song. ) 

Child—I wonder if they’ll ever come 
home. 

Mother Goose—I thought Jack and Jill 
were coming. Something must have 
happened to them. 

Jack and Jill (crying)—Oh, dear, how 
can we get the water, now we’ve broken 
our pail? 

Child from Class—Here, Jack and Jill, 
here’s a fine new pail you may have. 

(Jack and Jill take new pail and skip 
around the room while children sing the 
Jack and Jill song.) 

Mother Goose—Here comes Little Miss 
Muffet. What shall we do for a tuffet? 

(Mother Goose looks about and finds a 
stool and places it for Little Miss Muffet 
who skips in and sits on stool and eats 
from a wooden bowl. As children sing 
the Little Miss Muffet song a spider is 
lowered from ceiling at the proper place 
in the song. Miss Muffet sees the spider, 
screams, drops bow! and runs away.) 

Child—Too bad Miss Muffet always 
sees a spider. 

Mother Goose—I thought Little Boy 
Blue was coming, too. He must have 
gone to sleep again down in the hay. 

(Boy Blue enters, stretching himself 
as if he had been asleep. ) 

Girl—You’d better wake up, Little Boy 
Blue, and blow your horn. ‘The sheep’s 
in the meadow, and the cows are in the 
corn. 

(Little Boy Blue blows his horn while 
children sing the Little Boy Blue song. ) 

Mother Goose — Here comes Simple 
Simon. He’s going to the fair. 

(Simple Simon and Pieman bearing a 
tray of pies enter. Simple Simon looks 
over the pies as the children sing the 
Simple Simon song. At the proper place 
Simple Simon feels in all his peckets 
and begins to ery because he can’t find 
a penny.) 

Girl—Here, Simple Simon, don't ery. 
I’ll give you a penny. 

(Simple Simon takes penny and runs 
after Pieman who has walked on, buys 
pie, and eats it as he skips out. Piano 
repeats music of Simple Simon.) 

Mother Goose—Here comes Old King 
Cole. 

(Enter Old King Cole and two Pages 
Piano plays Old King 


Cole song. Old King Cole sits on throne 
and Pages stand at his side. Children 
sing Old King Cole song. At the words, 


‘*He calls for his pipe,’’ another page 
runs in, makes deep bow, presents pipe 
and stands at side of other pages. At 
words *‘ He calls for his bowl’’ the fourth 
page runs in with bowl. After present- 
ing it he stands beside other pages. Av 
words, “He calls for his fiddlers one 
two, three,’’ three fiddiers run in, play- 
ing on toy fiddles, and stand on the oth 

side of the king. Children repeat song 
with syllable da. On the last half of ti 

song Old King Cole leads attendants out 

(Continued on page 78) 





Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Ve want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to sce here. We will make up the page from your 
selections, etving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those 
Address EDITOR 


therefore desirable poems. 


To a Skylark 
FIRST POEM, 1805 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! | 


For thy song, lark, is strong; 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 


Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 
I have walked through wildernesses 
dreary, 
And to-day my heart is weary; 
Had I now the wings of a faery 
Up to thee would I fly. 
There is madness about thee, and joy 
divine 
In that song of thine; 
Up with me, up with me, high and high 
To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 


Joyous as morning, 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy 
rest, 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken lark! thou wouldst be loth 
‘lo be such a traveller as I. 
Happy, happy liver, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both! 


Alas! my journey, rugged-and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways 
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1To Nature’s teachings, while from all! To that mysterious realm, where each 


around— 

| Farth and her waters, and the depths of | 
air, | 

Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and | 
thee | 

The all-beholding sun shall seé no more | 

‘In all his course; nor yet in the cold, 


shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at 
night, 

Seourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 


ground, _. grave : 
_ Where thy pale form was laid, with many Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
tears, | couch 


Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist About him, and lies down to pleasant [| wuz drivin’ on the Central 


| Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, | 
shall claim 
| Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, | 
| And, lost each human trace, surrender- | 
ing up 
| Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
| To mix forever with the elements, | 
To be a brother to the insensible rock | 
| And to the sluggish clod, which the rude | 
| swain | 
' Turns with his share, and treads upon. | 
The oak | 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce | 
thy mould. | 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place | 
Shalt theu retire alone,—nor couldst thou 
wish 
| Couch more magnificent. 
| down 
With patriarchs of the infant world— | 
| with kings, 
| The powerful of the earth—the wise, the 
| good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 


Thou shalt lie 


\ 


dreams. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Companionship 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its 
mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air. 
The echoes bound to joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go. 
They want full measure of all 

pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 
Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 


| There are none to decline your nectared 


wine, 


There are many who have in their memory the names 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure (hjs 
who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


your 


must wind; | All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
sut hearing thee, or others of thy kind, | Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven, | vales ‘ 
1, with my fate contented, will plod on, | Stretching in pensive quietness between; 


And 
life’s day is done. 


SECOND POEM, 1827 
Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 


Dost thou despise the earth where cares | aye but the solemn decorations all 


abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and 


e 
Beth with thy nest upon the dewy 
ground?— 


hope for higher raptures, when | The venerable woods; rivers that move 


! 
| 


| 


Thy nest which thou canst drop into at | 


will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that 
music still! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler! that  love- 
prompted strain, 

(Twixt thee and thine a never-failing 
bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the 
plain: ; 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud priv- 
ilege! to sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the 
wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
flood 

Of harmony, with rapture more divine; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never 
roam; 

True to the kindred points of heaven 
und home. 


nightingale her shady 


—William Wordsworth. 


Thanatopsis 


To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart ;— 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 


| Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilder- | 








| In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

| That make the meadows green; and, 
poured round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden 

s 


The 





un, 
planets, all the infinite host of | 
heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, | 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that | 
tread ; 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the 
wings | 
ness 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound, 
Save his own dashings—yet—the dead _ 
are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them 


down | 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there 
alone. | 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou | 
withdraw | 


In silence from the living, and no friend | 
Take note of thy departure? All that | 


breathe 
Will share thy destiny.. The gay will 
laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood | 
of care 


Plod on, and each one as before will chase | 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall 
leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come, | 
And make their bed with thee. As the 
long train | 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he | 
who goes | 
In the full strength of years, matron, | 
and maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed | 
man,— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who in their turn shall follow | 
them. 
So live, that when thy summons comes.) 
to join } 
The innumerable caravan, which moves | 





But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; | 
Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give, it helps you live, - 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisle of pain. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


He Knows 


I know not what will befall me! 
God hangs a mist over my eyes; 
And o’er each step of my onward Math 
He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy He sends me comes 
As a sweet and glad surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 

As I tread the days of the year; 
But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy shall clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitterness than I think; 

The Lord may sweeten the water 
Before I stoop to drink; 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside the brink. 


It may be there is waiting 
For the coming of my feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 

That my lips can only tremble 
With the thanks I cannot speak. 


O restful, blissful ignorance! 
’Tis blessed not to know; 

It keeps me quiet in those arms 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest upon 
The bosom which loves me so. 


So I go on, not knowing; 
I would not if I might; 
I = rather walk in the dark with 
0 
Than go alone in the light; 
I would rather walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose; 
So I send thé coming tears back 
With the‘whispered word, “He knows!”’ 
—Mary G. Brainard. 
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The Engineer’s Story 


Han’som, stranger? Yes, she’s purty, ay 
ez peart ez she kin be. 

Clever? W’y, she ain’t no chicken, py; 
she’s good enough fur me. 

What’s her name? ’Tis kind 0’ commo 
yit I ain’t ashamed to tell, ‘ 

She’s ole ‘‘Fiddler’’ Filkin’s daughte 

and her dad he calls her ‘‘Nelj,” ' 


| 





jist about, 

| year ago, 

| On the run from Winnemucca up to Ren 

| in Washoe. 

| There’s no end o’ skeery places. ’Tajp; 

| a road fur one who dreams, 

| With its curves an’ awful tres’les oye 
rocks an’ mountain streams. 





’Twuz an afternoon in August; we hej 
| got behind an hour, 
| An’ wuz tearin’ up the mountain like 
| summer thunder-shower, 
nd the bends an’ by the ledges ’bout 
ez fast ez we could go, 
With the mountain-peaks above us ay’ 

the river down below. 


| Rou 


Ez we come nigh to a tres’le cros .4 
| holler, deep, an’ wild, 
Suddenly I saw a baby,—’twuz_ the sta. 
| tion-keeper's child,— 
| Toddlin’ right along the timbers witha 
| bold an’ fearless tread, 
| Right afore the locomotive, not a hun. 

dred rods ahead. 








‘I jist jumped, an’ grabbed the throttle, 
an’ | fa’rly held my breath, 
Fur I felt I couldn’t stop her till the 
| child was crushed to death, 
| When a woman sprang afore me likea 
| sudden streak o’ light, 
Caught the boy, an ’twixt the timbers in 
a second sank from sight. 


I jist whis’1!’d all the brakes on, an’ we 
worked with might an’ main, 
| Till the fire flew from the drivers, but 
we couldn’t stop the train, 

An’ it rumbled on above her. How she 
screamed ez we rolled by! 

the river roared below us,—|I 
hear her till I die. 


5 tal 


' 


— 





An’ shell 


Then we stopped; the sun wuz shinin’; 
l ran back along the ridge, 

An’ I found her—dead? No, livin’! She 
wuz hangin’ to the bridge, 

Where she dropped down through the 
cross-ties with one arm about a sill, 

An’ the other round the baby, who ww 
yellin’ fur to kill. 


¥ 





So wesaved ’em. She wuz gritty. She’s 
ez peart ez she kin be; 

Now we’re married; she’s no chicken, 
but she’s good enough fur me. 

An ’ef eny ask who owns her, w’y!! 
ain’t ashamed to tell— 

She’s my wife. Ther’ ain’t none better 
than ole Filkin’s daughter Nell. 

—Eugene J. Hull. 





Knowledge and Wisdom 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being 
one, 

Have ofttimes no connection: Knowl 
edge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of othe? 
men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom 











builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted to 
its place, 
Does om encumber whom it seems to el- ' 
rich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned 
so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no 






more, 





—Cowper. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Minuteman’’ on pages 42 and 43 of this issue.) 
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Among the Cliff Ruins of Mesa Verde National Park - 


OME day, when there is a distribution of credit 
S long overdue, the school teachers will come in for 
their just share of recognition as pioneers in the 
discovery of scenic America. Let an appealing beauty- 
spot in the mountains or by the sea be brought to pub- 
lic attention, and who but the school teacher is first 
on the scene? To their influence is due no small part 
of the ‘‘See America’? movement which has grown 
to such tremendous proportions in recent years. There 
are thousands of travelers whose first desire for the 
visioning of new and beautiful scenes came through 
schoolroom discussions given by some enthusiastic 
teacher, perhaps fresh from a jaunt through a national 
park. 

















se 


A Portion of Spruce Tree House 


_In this pic- 
ture a kiva, or underground ceremonial chamber, is shown in 
the foreground, 


A guide accompanies all parties through the ruins, 














Interesting Relics at Spruce Tree Camp 


The twelve large earthern ware jars were found in 1915. They 
were in an orderly position, as though stored for future use. An 
excellent matting made of willow withes and fibre is shown, 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 














Sun Temple 


Previous to 1915 the Sun Temple was a large mound bearing a 

growth of trees, bushes, etc. The structure is in the form of an 

immense “D,”’ 121 feet long. The walls are from seven to twelve 

feet high, double, and average four feet in thickness. At the left 

is shown the stump of a cedar tree which was found growing out 
of the wall. It contains 360 annual rings 


The trails to these national parks are well beaten 
and easily traveled today, but it was not always thus. 
Only a few years ago there was actual hardship to be 
encountered in visiting some of the government’s play- 
grounds which now are reached easily and comfortably 
by thousands every season. This is true particularly 
of Mesa Verde National Park in Southwestern Colora- 
do, which, within the last few years, has attained a pop- 
ularity undreamed of by the Colorado club women who 
had it set aside and by the school teachers who were 
among the first to visit this romanticland of many ruins. 
For the school teacher, as usual, helped to blaze the 
trail into this wonderland, now an easy jaunt by rail 
and auto from Denver. The veteran guide, ‘‘Charley”’ 
Kelly of Mancos, who has been personally conducting 
tourists into the cliff ruins country since the early 
90’s, shortly after the discovery of the principal ruins, 
tells many interesting stories of the hardships that 
were faced by these cheerful adventurers from the 
public schools whose quest for the novel and scenically 
beautiful had led them to investigate the mysteries 
of the Mesa Verde. 

In those days the thirty-two miles from the Denver & 
Rio Grande railroad at Mancos to the camp at Spruce 
Tree House, one of the largest ruins in the Mesa 
Verde, were covered by wagon and horseback, the 
saddle work being particularly trying to the unini- 
tiated as it was necessary to ride along a narrow and 
precipitous trail up the steepest side of the mesa, a 
matter of 2,000 feet above the plains. Now the trip 
is made in two and one-half to three hours by automo- 
bile, the traveler’s only loss coming through the fact 
that the guide, whose stories of western life once en- 
livened the long trip to the ruins, now has hardly more 
than time to launch into a tale of early days before 
one is in the center of all that remains of a most re- 
markable aboriginal life. The scenic highway over 
which one travels in such comfort, was built at great 
expense by the government. It is laid out boldly from 
the very foot of the steep promontory known as Point 
Lookout, and the climb up the side of the great mesa, 


with the dappled plains in the foreground and snow 
capped peaks showing through the haze in the gis. 
tance, is not rivaled anywhere in the west. After 
looking into the four states of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah and Colorado from the most exalted points on 
the road, the traveler is carried for miles along the 
sloping top of the mesa, with stunted cedars and scrub 
oaks brushing the sides of the machine, this Pleasant 
feature of the ride soon being ended by the arrival gt 
Spruce Tree Camp. From this model camp, with its 
white tents, ample water supply and first class accomo- 
dations, it is easy to reach all the principal ruing of 
the cliff and pueblo type in the Mesa Verde Nationg| 
Park. While one is eating dinner at camp it is pogg 
ble to look across the cafion into Spruce Tree House, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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A Prehistoric Watch Tower in Navajo Canyon 


It occupies the summit of a solid rock cone, and commands an 
extended view of three canyons and the surrounding mesa. 
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Spruce Tree House from Across the Canyon 


Second largest of the ruins, about 200 feet long, and having con- 
tained 114 rooms. It is situated a few hundred yards down the 
canyon from Spruce Tree Camp, 
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Balcony House Cliff Palace 
i d interesting, ll as the best preserved, of the prehistoric ruins. ; The largest of the prehistoric ruins on the mesa, 300 feet long, and approximately 200 rooms. The 
ewes ene is estimated to have contained twenty-five roms J t circular rooms are kivas, or underground ceremonial chambers, of which there are twenty-two. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Minuteman” on pages 42 and 43 of this issue. ) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring ——— letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 
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Fendhest’ Endienae and Help-One-Another Club 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
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ill be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


March Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HOPE that Arbor Day may be cele- 
] brated in every schoolroom. It may 

not be best to plant trees; each school 
must act according to its circumstances. 
But it is surely best to teach the children 
to love trees and to recognize their beauty 
and value. It is best to teach them to 
care for the appearance of the school 
grounds and home grounds, and take a 
part in making and keeping them beau- 
tiful. And it is the very wisest wisdom 
to use our greatest efforts to teach our 


pupils the splendid lesson of conservation | 
The more enthusiasm | 


of our forests. 
in this line that you can instil the better 
it will be for future generations. Itisa 
very serious and important matter. 

March is the best month for the study 
of birds. The 
come back from the south are eagerly 
welcomed; and it is much easier to see 
the birds when the branches are bare 
than later when the trees have their 
crown of leaves. Don’t forget the Bird 
Contest for 1917, described on page 5 of 
December Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Ten cents sent to Herman C. 
DeGroat, 218 Carolina St., Buffalo, N. 
Y., for the 1917 contest bird calendar is 
money well invested. 

I have had a great many answers to 
the question about finding some way 
other than keeping in at recess or after 
school to induce good conduct and good 
lessons. I wish I could print them all, but 
there is not space enough. One teacher 
has found good success by allowing those 
whose conduct is creditable to choose 
their own seats, she assigning seats to 
the others. Another finds help in allow- 
ing those who have good lessons and de- 
portment to paint Mother Goose pictures 
for the blackboard border. Many are 
using the honor system, each pupil hav- 
ing a standing of 100 per cent at the be- 
ginning of each week or month, which 
is reduced so many points by each in- 
stance of bad conduct. Others find the 
use of stars very helpful in diminishing 
the need of punishments. 

To prevent unnecessary leaving of the 
room, nearly all agree that the only way 
is to have the time made up by all who 
have had the privilege, when it has been 
abused. But this is a matter that re- 
quires the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove, and I pray 
that you all may be guided in handling it. 

And now good-by, hoping for each one 
of you a truly merry March, as full of 
joyful effort as of healthful breezes. 


Teachers’ Exchange 
(Miss) Rilla B. Spencer, Galena, Law- 


wanderers that begin to | 





Co., S. 


rence Dak., would like to cor- 


respond with teachers of the Gulf States, 
Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico and South America. 

Prin. David Hoffman, Hudsonville, 
Mich., would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
living in the Gulf Coast States (colored 
children preferred). 


Help-One-Another Club 
A Week of Arbor Day 


In my rural school of eighteen pupils, 
our opening exercises during the week 
of Arbor Day consisted inthe study of a 
few of our most common birds, bird and 
flower quotations and poems, and a study 
of common grasses. All of the last re- 
cess and half the noon hour of each day 
were occupied in raking the school lawn 
and carrying dead leaves and other waste 
about the yard to a large pile on the 
edge of the road. This grew larger each 
day, but was covered with boards until 
Friday afternoon which was Arbor Day. 
On that day the pupils brought sand- 
wiches, wieners and marshmallows, and 
at recess that afternoon we abandoned 
the schoolroom. The fire was lighted, 
part of the refreshments were roasted, 
and we all sat about on the ground and 
told stories while we ate. 

There were plenty of trees in the school 
yard, so we did not plant more, but we 
studied those already there. A merrier 


| celebration I never saw, and the best of 


it was that it lasted a whole week, and 





I believe it will always last in the ap- 
preciation of the children. — CARRABEL 
R. LOUER, Minnesota. 


Arbor Day Decorations 


Arbor Day we consider a good time to 
clean the school yard and beautify it 
with trees and flowers. It is also a good 
plan to specially decorate the schoolroom 
for spring. Last year we cleared the 
room of past decorations and cut pink and 
green crepe paper strips about three 
inches wide. These we fastened at two 
places down the center of the ceiling and, 
twisting slightly, draped them to the 
corners of the room. From these were 
suspended on very fine threads of differ- 
ent lengths at various places colored paper 
butterflies, cut from patterned paper nap- 
kins. These swayed gently and were 
very attractive. 

We made pink paper fringes and chain 
effects for the curtains. The easiest 
and prettiest features were the branches 
of blossoms which we tucked in at every 
available place. The boys cut the bare, 
thickly twigged branches of'various sizes 
to meet our purpose, and then we tore 
small pieces of pink and green crepe 
paper. Placing the pink within the 
green, we pasted them, hit or miss, on 
the twigs quite thickly, resembling fruit 
trees which have flowers before leaves. 
The effect was very realistic, every one 
who saw them at a distance coming close 
to see what kind of flowers they were. — 
ELSIE M. Horton, Minnesota. 
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Bulbs Grown in Large Corks Floating in Bowls of Water 








Attractive Spring Decorations 


Apple blossoms! They are made of 
pink and white tissue paper. A five- 
petaled flower is cut out of pink paper 
and one out of white, about the diameter 
of a twenty-five or fifty-cent piece 
‘These are sewed together, and from one 
to ten are strung at intervals on one 
string. Each of these strings is tied to 
a longstring. These long strings should 
stretch the length and width of the room. 
Hanging from these strings are blue- 
birds of different sizes. Butterflies also 
may be used, but they rather destroy the 
color etfect. 

We frill pink tissue paper and cover 
half egg-shelis in which are planted mus- 
tard or radish seeds in cotton, to make 
Easter baskets. Holes are bored in the 
shells and the egg-shells are hung ona 
string stretched across the window. 

Above the blackboard we have a black 
cloth stretched. On this we place a fence 
cut out of white paper. On the posts 
we put vases which we designed our- 
selves. We made pink flowers and put 
them in the vases and twined them 
around the fence. 

Pond lilies and frogs! Pond lilies may 
be made of white grocery wrapping 
paper, the green jleaves, of wall paper. 
A six-leaved flower is cut of both the 
white and the green. Yellow paper is 
cut into fringes for the center. Sew the 
green and white together with the yel- 
low fringed center. These are hung on 
a string to be stretched across the length 
or width of the room. Frogs are also 
fastened to the string and hang down 
between the lilies. 

Sunflowers! The pattern may be ob- 
tained from the field sunflower. These 
are hung as the apple-blossoms are, but 
only one is on each string. Daisies are 
made by the same pattern and strung on 
strips of green crepe paper. 

Bluebirds! These, hung from strips of 
dark blue paper, make a very attractive 
decoration.—L. M. S., Colorado. 


Miniature Floating Gardens 


In searching through an old record the 
writer came across a very novel form 0 
bulb culture. The plan does not appear 
to be mentioned in any gardening books 
of to-day. For the purpose we shall re- 
quire some large round corks, those which 
are used for wide-mouthed jars answer- 
ing the purpose very well. Also we must 
secure some small bulbs, such as_ those 
of the snowdrop, the crocus, scilla, etc. 
A large bow! of water also is required. 
The first step is to cut holes in the corks 
into which the bulbs are fitted. In the 
case of very large corks, two or even 





three holes may be cut; in any event 
these holes are cut right through the 
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corks so that when the bulbs are fitted 
in position the under part projects be- 
neath the cork. 

We may now float the corks on the sur- 
face of the water in the bowl. Probably 
to make the corks float fairly level you 
may have to adjust the bulbs somewhat. 
We should now remove the bow] with the 
floating corks into a shady corner. Here 
they may remain for some weeks during 
which time the bulbs will send out quan- 
tities of roots. The water in the bowl 
should be changed now and again, or to 
save this trouble a few pieces of char- 
coal may be put into the water. 

When the shoots in the upper parts of 
the bulbs are growing well, it is time to 
pring the bow! out into a well lighted 
position in a warm room. 

Two ways of hiding the cork in the 
floating gardens may be adopted. Grass 
seed sown thickly on the damp surface 
of the cork soon grows, or some bits of 
bright green moss look very pretty. 
The little gardens will come on very 
rapidly and it will not be long before the 
bulbs are out in full bloom. As will be 
seen from the photograph reproduced on 
page 64, the effect is very charming. — 
§, LEONARD BASTIN, England. 


A Farm Sand-Table 


Perhaps there is no more interesting 
feature in the schoolroom than the sand- 
table, and its intrinsic value can best be 
appreciated by the pupils if it is em- 
ployed after a class discussion. It was 
in this manner that we worked out the 
farm sand-table problem. 

First of all, the problem was developed 
inour daily language work. I introduced 
it by asking the children what things 
would be necessary if they were going 
to become farmers. This brought out such 
answers as house, barn, silo, windmill, 
stock, poultry and orchards. Now after 
all these different phases of farm life 
had been suggested, I proceeded to de- 





Farm Laid Out on Sand-Table 


velop the uses of the things named by 
such questions as these: Why does the 
farmer need a barn? Why is the barn 
usually larger than the house? 

Then we arranged our sand-table. 
First the sand was leveled off, for what 
farmer wants to live on a hilly farm? 
The barn, windmill, silo and corn-crib 
were made from cardboard, and the roofs 
were covered with red paper ruled to 
represent shingles. The silo was a piece 
of paper rolled up, and'the roof a circle 
cut almost to the middle along the two 
diameters and pasted so as to form the 
proper conical shape. The children cut 
out turkeys, chickens, ducks, trees and 
stock from hectographed copies. Now 
we were ready for the placing of the 
objects. 

On the right of the table were put the 
barn and silo, and here also a pasture 
was made where the cattle, pigs, sheep 
and chickens were seen. Back of the barn 
a duck pond was constructed by pushing 
the sand away and laying a piece of blue 
paper covered with glass to represent 
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was already, overcrowded, and the peo- 
le in the district were not interested. 

ow, after three years of teaching, I 
feel that it is one of the most interest- 
ing subjects in the whole school curric- 
ulum. I like it and so do the children. 

One of the first things I provided my- 
self with was a tripod microscope. This 
cost sixty cents. We were fortunate in 
having ‘‘Wild Flowers Every Child 
Should Know’’ and ‘‘Trees Every Child 
Should Know’”’ in our library. Then one 
day my district superintendent brought 
me a large book entitled ‘‘ Birds of New 
York,’’ consisting of loose leaflets repre- 
senting the birds in their natural colors. 

We had nature study every other day. 
I allowed the children to bring anything 
they thought might be of interest. We 
had roots, bugs, snails, insects, nests, 
etc., and of course there was a good sup- 
ply of leaves, seeds and flowers. Of the 
latter, any specimen I was not sure of 
we looked up in our flower book. Then, 
to make this part of our work especially 
interesting, I decided to preserve one or 
two of each variety. 

Two boys made a large wooden box 
with a glass top. A child brought a few 
cakes of paraffin wax and after each les- 
son on anew specimen we placed some 
paraffin in a tin cup and put it over my 
sterno stove. When the wax was melted 
I dipped the flower in it and then laid it 
on a paper todry. Then it was fastened 
to the cardboard lining of the box. In 
the case of violets and other delicate 
flowers I found the wax too heavy if the 
flowers were dipped so I coated them with 
a brush. 

Regarding the study of animals, we 
tried, whenever possible, to have one! 
near by for observation. Birds were 
especially interesting to all the children 
and often before school or at recess 
someone would come to me with a de- 
scription of a bird he had seen. If none of 
us could identify it we looked in the bird 











book. I had many mischievous boys but 
I do not believe any of them ever harmed | 
a bird after our lessons. 

When we came to trees our book was | 
a great aid; but I found that many of 
the boys knew a great deal about trees 
and they delighted in relating their ob- 
servations and experiences. 

I read and studied ahead of the les- 
sons, and I well remember the day I told 
the school about the ‘‘horseshoes’’ on the 
horsechestnut tree. No one had ever 
noticed them but they all set enthusias- 
tically at work to find them and the boy 
that brought me the first specimen was 
indeed proud. 

We also kept a weather record, planted 
a school garden, and built bird houses, 

For four terms I taught the same 
school. My pupils consisted of many 
large boys but I never had any trouble 
with discipline. The children louked 
upon me, not as a task driver, but asa 
friend and companion and I attribute 
this largely to our common interest in 
nature study and agriculture. 

Moreover, correlation made other les- 
sons more interesting and work improved 
along all lines. — VIOLETTE ESTELLE A. 
HEDMAN (B. Ped.), New Jersey. 


Indoor Occupations and Amusements 


Take large heavy envelopes having in 
them pictures, puzzles, rebuses, printer’s 
pi, ete., each envelope having about 
three such puzzles. Place a large 
pasteboard box in the center of the room 
as an improvised mail-box. Slip in the 
envelopes; have the pupils line up and 
pass around to receive their ‘‘mail,”’ 
then return to their seats and ‘‘get 
busy.’’ In about ten minutes’ time see 





water. The corn-crib was placed near | 
the silo. ‘The house and windmill were 
Situated on the left side. Just to one 
side of the windmill was a trough where 
the stock might drink. Back’ of the 
house we placed the orchard. 


One feature to be observed in the 


planning of a sand-table is its location 


with regard to other objects in the 


room. Ours was placed so that it could 


be seen by the pupils as they passed in 


and out of the door. —EDYTHE G. BOGARD, 
Michigan. 


The Value of Nature Study and 
Agriculture 


When I began teaching nature study 


and agriculture it seemed a hopeless task. 


| board or, if blackboard space is needed 


how many have solved the puzzles cor- 
rectly. Give them credit in some way. 
Keep good drawings on the _ black- 


for other work, put up drawings on large 
sheets of paper. Pupils will sketch 
when they have no other work at hand. 
Alphabet cards five by seven inches 
with both the capital and small let- 
ters in script proved to me to be of much 
value. I wrote on the reverse blank 
side a little lesson story something like 
this: ‘‘See the kite. It is made of paper. 
The frame is made of wood.’’ In the 
corner I put a picture of a kite. 

For pupils from third to sixth grades 
write memory gems or language work 
on ecards. These will save much time 
when supplementary work is needed.— 
VIRLINDA CG. FOSTER, Illinois. 








i had had no school training; my program 














Lord Chesterfield 


On July 30, 1747 


wrote to his son: 


We oa you take care to keep your teeth very 
clean by washing them constantly every 


morning, and after every meal? — This 
is very necessary to preserve your teeth 
a great while, and to save you a great 
deal of pain.” 


Lord Chesterfield’s advice holds good today. 
We would add but a postscript : “And do you, 
as a teacher, see to it that your scholars use 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice daily, 
for this delicious and antiseptic dentifrice 


makes for Good Teeth—Good Health >?” 


Ask some friendly dentist to give your room 
a five-minute talk on care of the teeth. Or 
write us for our book entitled “Bringing up the 
Teeth.” After reading it you will have more 
interesting points to include in your own class 
talks on hygiene. 


Helpful printed matter will be sent on re- 
quest, but we regret that we cannot send trial 
tubes. Market conditions compelled us to 
eliminate this offer on January |, as announced 
in this and other publications. 


COLGATE & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1806) 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Dept. 7, 






Every mouth needs a 
dentifrice but not a drug 
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“There ought to be a The pictures are large 


stereopticon in every pub- and can be seen at one 
lic school’? — Charles time by everyone in the 
W. Eliot, President 


Emeritus, Harvard 


room. The attention of 
every member of the 
can be directed 


University. class 


to the same thing at 





any moment. 





The Underwood Method 
of Visual Instruction 


Comprises a Pedagogically Organized Series of 


LANTERN SLIDES and STEREOGRAPHS 


Covering the world, authoritatively edited and arranged to form a complete teach- . 
ing system on 25 different school subjects, and for every grade in the school. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in 


**THE WORLD VISUALIZED”’ furnishing just the right kind of lantern 
slides, conveniently classified, systematically indexed and filed, and with 
complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the direction of a board 
of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. MCMURRY, Ph. D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University—the whole forming a practical teaching plan 
of inestimable educational value. Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of the 
class can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest importance in the 
modern schoolroom when so much instruction must be given in classes. 


Write today for literature on Lanterns and Lantern Slides and for particulars of our “FREE 
LECTURE SERVICE” and FUND-RAISING PLANS FOR SCHOOLS. 
33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 
417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. M, New York 











THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 











The National Encyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 





Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


‘EcraorDl 


The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 

cd of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
The Price direct heal — siinieibone would 


be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


$6.00, Charges Prepaid 


Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


abled to offer it at the 
exceedingly low price of 


clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains al! the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 
and your money will be refunded. 


. A. Owen pabctnrnsnnnt vend 


Dansville, N. Y. 





‘| **How do you make fudge?’’ 


‘| and an honorable school. 
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A Merry March Party 


Our March party was not a St. Patrick 
party nor a March Hare party, though 
there might have been a little of each in 
it. Our little. invitations were in the 
shape of shamrocks bearing the rhyme, 


March, march, march away 
To our party Friday. 
2P. M. 

We played many delightful games full 
of the season's breeziness. We started 
with ‘‘Lion and Lamb.’’ A circle is 
formed and two children are blindfolded. 
One is the lion and one the lamb. The 
lion, roaring, tries to catch the lamb, 
which bleats gently and tries to keep 
out of the lion’s way. When the lamb is 
caught he becomes lion and chooses a 
new lamb from the circle. 

‘High Wind’’ followed. One child is 
chosen to be the High Wind, and he 
whispers to each player the name of a 
wind such as North Wind, South Wind, 
Cold Wind, Wet Wind, etc. High Wind 
then stands. with the other winds seated 
in a circle around him. He calls out the 
name of some wind, and the child who 
has the name must rise and blow three 
times as hard as he can toward the ceil- 
ing. When ‘‘ High Wind’’ 





is called, every | 


one must jump and change places and | 


High Wind tries to get a seat. The one 
left standing takes his place and the 
game goes on. 


**Like a Lamb’’ was another jolly 


game we played. A circle is formed, 
and one child is blindfolded and stands 
in thescenter. The children circle round 
and round, chanting, ‘‘March is coming 
in! March is coming in!’’ When the child 
in the center shouts ‘‘How?’’ in a loud 
tone, the circle stops moving and the 
children sing in a low voice, ‘‘Like a 


lamb! Like a lamb!’’ '[hen the one who | 


is ‘‘it’’ points her finger in any direc- 
tion she chooses. The child who is in 





line with the finger must answer the | 


questions which are asked. All sorts of | 1 


questions beginning with ‘‘How?’’ are 


asked, and the lamb must answer with | 


a ‘‘Ba-aa,’’ 
‘How do you do your hair?’’ 


trying to disguise his voice. | 
asks the one , 


who is ‘‘it.’’ ‘‘Ba-aa,’’ says the lamb. | 


‘‘Ba-aa!"’ 


and so on. As soon as the one in the 


center guesses who the lamb is, the lat- | 


ter becomes ‘‘it.’’ 


‘*Putf the Candle’’ came next. A 


lighted candle is placed on a table, and | 


each child in turn blows. The blower 
must stand three feet away from the 
table and may have three trials. 

The last game, ‘‘ Putting on the Cap,’’ 
wasamerry one. The picture of a bare- 
headed boy is cut from paper, colored at- 
tractively, and pinned to the wall. Each 
child is then blindfolded in turn and 
given a blue paper cap to pin on the 
boy’s head. 

Red and white peppermint sticks and 
the victrola were the finals of the after- 
noon. —A PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER. 


Egg-shell Gardens 


Now is the time to have your pupils 
try egg-shell gardens. Fill the shells 
with soil and plant therein the seed, 
later thinning to one plant for a shell. 
Set them in an egg case and place ina 
sunny window—but not too sunny or the 
plants will grow up tall and spindling 
and .without strength. The long egg 
boxes (the one dozen cartons) will stand 
nicely on window-sills. When each plant 
is large enough, break the shell and set 
out the plant in a bed previously pre- 
pared in the school yard—B. G. 7 
LINGER, Missouri. 


“Honor” Pupils 


This is what I did. I first taught the 
pupils the meaning of the word ‘‘honor,’’ 
and pictured to them an honorable pupil 
I taught them 
the value of every minute in every day 
in school and the dishonor of its waste. 
Then I utilized every conceivable means 
to secure the interest of each and every 
pupil in his daily tasks. This took 
time, thought, patience, and tireless ef- 
fort, but I found that it paid. ‘here 
was then no time for misbehavior, and 
the pupil placed on his honor has no use 
for it. In case a pupil became careless 
and broke the rule, I sincerely believe 
that the shame brought upon himself by 
breaking the honor of the school was 
severe punishment.—S. F. HERRINGTON, 
New York. 


ZOL- | 





| = J.R.SHUMAN, Dept. K, Garland Bldg., Chicago 
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MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 





Phosphates are vital constituents of 
the bodily tissues. When worry, 
anxiety, overwork or loss of sleep 
cause mental strain, the brain cells 
are depleted of their phosphates, 
and these elements must be replaced 
before normal conditions can be re. 
established. 


The phosphates sonecessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable 
form, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
a scientific preparation which nour- 
ishes brain, nerves, tissues and 
blood. Whenever mental strain or 
depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


H 46 6-16 


6 Glorious ROSES 


MAILED POSTPAID FOR.. 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER LM) 
Hardy, Everbl dTruetoName C 
COLLEEN—Bright rose on cream ground. CRIM- 
SON QUEEN—Brilliant crimson. EUGENE MARLITI— 
Rich carmine. LADY GRENALL—Intense saffron 
orange, superb. E QUEEN—Pure white, large, 
extra. PRES. TAFT—The best large pink, fine. 
I will send the 6 Roses in large 
2-year size postpaid for only $1.25, 
DAHLIAS 
SURE BLOOMING COLLECTION 
RED HUSSAR—Cardinal 
ROBT. BROOMFIELD — Snow white, 


larg 
QUEEN vi (CTORIA—Pure yellow. 
cou TER OF LONSDALE — Salmon 
» Hne. 
wn. AGNEW—Crimson, very free. 
ee coe wine red cactus. 
tuber, any variety, 15 cents. Any3 
tered cents.’ The 6 for 75 cents postpaid. 
‘ DAHLIA SEED 
New Century, Cactus, Black Stri }» Double, 
all'colore, For 10cr 1 will send 30 seede—enotel fer’ 
fine Dahlia Garden. Catalog FREE. 


miss JESSIE M. GOOD 
Florist and Dahlia Specialist Box 281 Springfield, Ohio 


LADY or CULTURE ann RE- 
FINEMENT °° 0 bas bad teaching 


experience and normal or 
college training, to call on list of old patrons. If quali- 
fied Guaranteed Salary of $1200.00 per year. 
An unusual offer for Summer Work. Must be free to 
travel and over 27. No previous experience required. 

























































Only $2 down brings 
brand new Rex (10 years’ 
guarantee) built 
world’s greatest merchandise r 
house wanted a better machine, 

‘Typewriter prices smashed! Write today for“Type- 
writer Secrets.” Inside facts you ought to know, 


x Typewriter Compan 
Steger Bldg. P Chicago, i. 














Rex 
Dept. 3233 


THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE 
BOOK OF ITS KIND 


It Costs Us 40 Cents. 

But we will gladly send our color plate catalog, together 
with one pkge. New Hybridized Potato Seeds (regularly 15c) 
and two special cash coupons, ALL FOUR for only 1l0c, in 
stamps or coin, The book contains practical information on 
planting, as well as telling about our time-tested products. 
Send your dime today—Si5c value, and the coupons Free, besides. 

H. J. & ALFRED MITTINGS NURSERIES, 

















Dept. H. E. Morris, Vlinois 
WANTED ! 4 f27,:0!2 707 07,n000 
= handle my 1917 “‘ BUSINISS 

UIDE. ” Sells everywhere. 

Outfit free. 


Bones clear $7 per da: 60% commission. 
PROF. NICHOLS, Bon N, Naperville, Illinois. 





STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





, BANISH THAT ENON 


ACHFELDT’S 


Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with SuStay 
appliance for day u 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. nd outline of foot. 
ise my Jmproved petap Support 
arc’ 
Full partie ulars and. aie ive free 
in plain envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist ,,* 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING ova al 
1328 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 








Dept. H. E. 
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Using the Mother Goose Outlines 


After coloring the pictures according 
to the suggestions given, I cut them out 
and mount them on large sheets of bris- 
tol board. With a rubber stamping out- 
fit, 1 print the rhyme underneath the 
illustration. After putting a narrow 
strip of wood at the top and bottom, I 


hang them low on the blackboard. These | 


make ideal reading charts for the first 
few weeks of school. They are the best 
of literature, and they are the logical be- 
ginning, proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. 

Later on, because of the rhyming of 
the words, they are valuable for phonic 
work. ‘he children soon notice that part 
of ‘Jill’? and “‘hill’’ are alike.—JESSIE 
M. ALEXANDER, Illinois. 


A Splendid Game 


Here is a literary game that is fine 
to use at teachers’ socials, or with ad- 
vanced pupils. Slips of paper on which 
are written the descriptions of twenty- 
seven prominent magazines are passed, 
and each person writes the name of the 
magazine opposite the description. 
The one who writes the largest number 
of correct answers wins the game. A 
time limit (from five to ten minutes) 
should be given. 


NAMES OF MAGAZINES 


. One hundred years. 
Veracity. 

A prospect. 

. A ground for sports. 

A large body of water. 

. Prominent figure in court. 
. Ancient minstrels. 

. A place in ancient Rome. 
. A football squad. 

10. The beach. 

11. Money making. 

12. What we all possess. 

13. Santa Claus. 

14. A sewing machine. 

15. Mine workers. 

16. The character of New York. 
17. A baby often at night. 


CHeEAMN Pete 
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21. A boy's jack-knife. 


22. Character in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 


Dream. ”’ 
23. Air and light. 


24, The end of the week and an upright. 


25. A vacation trip. 
26. One who sketches. 
27. What we all attain to. 


ANSWERS 


1. Century. 2. Truth. 3. Outlook. 4. Arena. 5. 
Atlantic. 6. Judge. 7. Harper's, 8. Forum. 9. 
Smart Set. 10, Strand, 11. World’s Work. 12. Life. 
13. St. Nicholas. 14. oman’s Home Companion. 
15. Collier's. 16. Metropolitan. 17. Wide Awake. 
18. Black Cat. 19. Review of Reviews. 20. Cosmo- 
politan. 21. Youth’s Companion, 22. Puck, 23. 
Everybody's. 24. Saturday Evening Post. 25. Out- 
26, Delineator, 27. Success. 


—A. M., New York. 
Half a Dozen Suggestions for Bird Study 


ing. 


One of the best and cheapest materials 
we use for our spring bird study is the 
crepe paper made by the Dennison Com- 
pany, Design No. 10. Fourteen different 
species of birds are illustrated, and each 
15-cent fold contains eighty birds in nat- 
ural colors and characteristic poses. 
por are soine of the ways we use the 

irds. 

1. Cut out and paste on the blackboard 
for a decorative border. Birds are pasted 
on trees, fences and telephone poles and 
wires. 

2. A calendar for the spring months. 
The bird is pasted upon the date on 
which it was first seen. 

3. Each child may choose his favorite 
bird and use it pasted on a book cover 
for language or nature study. 

4. Onarainy day, which necessitates 
an indoor recess, each child has a bird 
pinned on his back, and the other chil- 
dren tell him the color, size, and habits 
of the bird until he can guess the cor- 
rect answer. 

5. Mount on uniform sized paper and 
place six or eight on the blackboard 
ledge. Have the children notice the ar- 
rangement carefully and then close their 
eyes while you re-arrange the birds. 
See who can change them to their former 
position. 
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wish to be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| EGAIN your health, poise and fig- 
ure. You can be so well and weigh 
| what you should. I can help you. 
IknowI can. Not onedrop of medicine. 
My way is the natural way—a scien- 
tific system, combining exercise, bath, 
diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In afew short weeks, with my help, 
you willsurprise your family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 

I have won their friendship and re- 
spect because I have made them well, 
taught them how to keep well, reduced 
and increased their weight, given them 
perfect figures—all in the privacy of 
their rooms—and I have kept their con- 
fidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 
Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that I can 
and will do all I promise. Remember. 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


Even the most chronic 
And | 


ecome the woman you 














It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. 
afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefitted by my help. 
want so much to help you! 





I can build you up or reduce you. You 
thoroughly enjoy my simple directions and 
you feel so satisfied with yourself. 

Write tome! Ask for my booklet No. 24 
sent you without charge. Letme tell you all 
about my wonderful experience! Then you 
will understand the great work Iam doing 
for womankind ; and cow Ican help you. 





If you have any of the follow- 

ing derangements, mark an 

X after it and send to me: 

Excess Flesh in any part 
of body 

Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 
or Arms 

Round Shoulders 

incorrect Standing 

Incorrect Walking 


Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 


of reserve 





























18. A sailor’s hoodoo, 6. Models for the regular drawing les- | || lame Bac SUSANNA COCROFT, 
19. Hash. son, or copies for a busy work period. — Sleeplessness Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
20. A citizen of the world. Mary Hupson, . Michigan. SUA i 
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ONE TEACHER FELL 


From a swing and was disabled for several 
weeks, She was a member of the T. C. U. 


We Paid Her $100 


These pictures represent a few of the many Acci- 
dents which are constantly happening to Teachers, 
and which cause them serious loss. 


Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, 
somewhere, who has suffered an Accident, or who 
has been taken ill, or who has been quarantined—to 
help pay for the loss of Salary and the extra expense 
Incurred. ’ 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers 
will be kept away from their work by Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine. Those who are members of 
the T. C. U. will receive cash payments to tide them 
over their misfortunes. ‘The others will be using up 
their savings, and regretting that they did not join 
the T. C. U. before. 

“I wish to thank the T. C. U.” writes a Nebraska 
teacher, ‘‘for the prompt and efficient settlement 
which they made with me when I fractured my shoulder 





ONE TEACHER SLIPPED 


And sprained her ankle during vacation, with 
nothing coming in to meet the extra «expense, 


We Paid Her $23.33 


ONE TEACHER HURT 


His back by falling from a stepladder the day 
before Christmas. He was aT. C, U. and 


We Paid Him $125 


her cat. 


blade while coaching a football team. If I had not be- 
longed to this company, I would have had to pay a 
large doctor bill and consequently would not have had a 
very cheerful Christmas, as I would have been broke.”’ 


“Accept my most sincere appreciation of your quick 
and willing settlement for my sickness during this 
summer vacation,’’ writes an Ohio teacher. ‘‘I feel 
that every teacher should be a member of the T. C. U. 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely 
needed and was heartily appreciated. ”’ 


A Pennsylvania teacher writes: ‘‘Kindly accept 
my sincere thanks for the promptness and dispatch 
with which the claim was adjusted. I assure you that 
the amount of your check was very welcome; all the 
more so because of the fact that the Christmas holi- 
days had just passed, with the usual result that the 
pocket-book had been sorely depleted. ”’ 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 


107 T. C. U. Building, : 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


ONE TEACHER STUBBED 
And broke her toe, chasing a dog that chased 
It cost her some time, but 


We Paid Her $35 


ONE TEACHER BROKE 


Her ankle, falling from a wagon when the team 
suddenly started. She was aT. C, U. an 


We Paid Her $227.33 


These Teachers as well as thousands of others, 
did not expect to need financial assistance when they 
joined the T. C. U. But noone can forsee when such 
assistance will be very acceptable or even necessary. 
Your turn may come next. The least you can do is to 
be prepared. Join the T. C. U. 

Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal 
or send the Coupon and learn just what the T, C. U. 
can do for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


To the T. C. U. 

107 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 





Df oe 


ES ck sénibbrimienenitasden 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 

















The Problem Idea in the Teaching of History 


(Continued from page 50) 


singular how important a place the 
‘*test’’ still holds in the minds of teach- 
ers and lay people! An examination 
never was nor never will be a fair mea- 
sure of a pupil’s knowledge or ability. 
It is the steady, everyday class work of 
the individual that should give his rating. 
Any real teacher knows what mark to 
give her pupils without the aid of exami- 
nations. Written lessons, for a number 
of reasons, have their value and should 
have their place in our scheme of things, 
but the formal test with its attendant 
train of worry, nervousness, and often 
dishonesty, not to mention the drudgery 
of preparation, correction and averaging 
on the part of the teacher should be 
consigned to a long and richly deserved 
rest. 

Here are some ‘‘ Dont’s’’ to be applied 
to the problem method, suggested out of 
the richness of practical experience: 

1. Don't try to use the method unless 
you are sure that you know just what 
the term ‘‘problem’’ as applied to history 
or geography means. Your pupils also 
must understand the term. 

2. Don’t expect that every child is 
going to know history through this 
method. (Does every child get history 
through any method?) 

3. Don’t count on the children discuss- 
ing and questioning to the point if the 
teacher has no definite point and plan in 
mind. 

4. Don’t be shocked at an occasional 
irrelevant question. (A seemingly ir- 
relevant question may be of great impor- 
tance in the child’s estimation. ) 

5. Don’t think that you can succeed 
with this method if you have only a basal 
text and no reference books. A seventh 
grade known to the authors of this paper 
is using at least fifteen books by differ- 
ent authors, and the pupils make fre- 
quent visits to the public library to con- | 
sult other books. 

6. Don’t discourage reasonable argu- 
ment. Competition of minds is greatly 
to be desired. 

7. Don't talk any more than you can 
possibly help. The method should en- 
courage the pupil to talk. 

8. Don’t think you have found an easy 
way to teach history. This method calls 
for a great deal of hard work on the part 
of the teacher. 

9. Den’t forget to commend the sim- 
plest contribution made by the diffident 
pupil. 

10. Don't forget that this method pro- 
vides splendid opportunities for the ex- 
change of ordinary courtesies. 


It is a common fault with the majority 
of teachers that they do most of the | 
talking rather than insisting that the 
pupils do it. To be sure, no teacher is 
conscious of the amount of talking she 
does during a recitation period. It has 
been suggested that a phonographic rec- 
ord of a recitation be made. If this 
idea were carried out in a given class, 
wouldn’t the teacher be astounded to 
learn that she talked almost incessantly 
and that her pupils had comparatively 
little to say! An experiment was recently 
made in one of our schools. ‘The seventh 
grade teacher was using the problem 


assignment, because in after life it will 
help him to take care of himself and to 
do things without asking anyone else. 

8. What are reference books? 

a. They are books to which you look 
for confirmation or for something that is 
not mentioned in your textbook. ‘I'hey 
are used to get different authors’ opin- 
ions about certain things. 

4. What is meant by a logical arrange- 
ment of thoughts? 

a. A: logical arrangement means an 
arrangement put together in a system- 
atic way. 

5. Why do you use an outline? 

a. I use an outline because it helps me 
to speak in an organized way. | 

a. 1 use an outline because it helps me 
to study better, instead of straying here 
and there and not coming to the-exact 
point of the lesson. ; 

6. Who should make the outline, -the 
teacher or the pupil? ‘ 

a. I think the pupil should make the 
outline, because it is the child who has to 
learn how to make it and the teacher 
knows how to make it. If the teacher 
makes it, it is not the child’s idea. 
Sometimes the pupil needs help from the 
teacher. 4 

a. I think all the pupils should make 
the outline, because if all the pupils make 
it, some could contribute something to- 
wards it that another person did not 
think of. (Social service idea. ) 

7. What is a large thought question? 

a. A large thought question helps to 
sum up the things you have learned. 

All the terms in the preceding list of 
questions are familiar ones in the class 
where this method is employed: a refer- 
ence has a real meaning for the child; 
the teacher is always asking big thought 
questions, not only to get big answers 
but to teach her pupils to avoid trifling 
questions; the outline is all-important 
and is in constant use. It makes for 
organization, as the pupil says: the ex- 
pression ‘‘a logical arrangement of 
thoughts’’ is practically synonymous 
with the term ‘‘outline.’’ 

The working apparatus is of necessity 
a limited one as far as variety goes. 
The use of many books has already been 
emphasized but not any too strongly. 
Our new history textbooks, as well as 
many of the older ones, show a great 
deal of care in the selection of illustra- 
tions. Unfortunately, very little real 
attention is paid to the pictures, which 
are of great value to the pupil if prop- 
erly uesd. Some classes spend a whole 
period, occasionally, just ‘‘reading’’ the 
pictures, and the fund of information de- 
rived from such an exercise is quite won- 
derful. If children are taught to make 
use of the ‘illustrations, they will use 
them as a matter of course, just as they 
use the printed page. Book illustrations 
are chosen for a definite purpose, . there- 
fore let us get some good out of them. 
A pupil reciting history recently had for 
her topic the growth of the Roman Em- 
pire. It was very interesting to see her 
show to her classmates a series of small 
colored maps illustrating clearly the land 
acquired by the Romans. The teacher 
had secured these maps from old, dis- 
carded histories and geographies and the 





method in developing the study of the 
reign of Edward the Third. The work 
took four days. During that time two 
stenotypists were constantly present to 
make arecord of everything that teacher 
and pupils said. The record was made for 
a number of reasons, but one of the 
things learned was this: each recitation 
of twenty-five minutes ‘showed a use of 
about eighteen hundred words:, four hun- 
dred used by the teacher and fourteen 
hundred used by the pupils! If we re- 
versed the figures we would have the 
usual situation. 

A good part of this article deals with 
the adult point of view. In order to get 
the pupil’s point of view the following 
questionnaire was submitted to a group 
of seventh grade children. We givea 
pupil’s answer under each question: 

1. If you like the problem method in 
history tell us why. 

a. I like the problem method because 
it gives me a basis to work on and it 
makes the history clearer and easier. 

2. Who do you think should assign the 
next lesson and why? 

a. I think the pupil should suggest the 


a 


pupils had mounted them. Maps of this 
kind and large wall maps are of infinite 
value to aclass. The daily newspapers 
and current magazines furnish informa- 
tional articles and splendid pictures. 
When we discuss any phase of school 
activity, we seem never to get far away 
from the idea of discipline. If children 
are going to be constantly on their feet 
offering suggestions, answering one an- 


for references, maps, etc., will class con- 
trol fly to the winds? It certainly will 
under a weak teacher. This method, like 
almost every method, requires a teacher 
possessed of tact and good judgment. 
She must be able to call for a discussion 
and to dispose of it. The transition from 
the formal method to this very informal 
one must be gradual. The socialized rec- 
itation must be brought about with slow 
steps. Unless the work has for its key- 
note Controlled Freedom, it will not be 
a success. Ina word, let the teacher 
first be sure of herself, have her work 





carefully planned, know her class and 
her equipment, and then ‘‘make haste 
slowly.’”’ 


| an end in itself. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
~~ ‘How Not to Study Music 


By Dr. Marcus Lucius Quinn 


“Is there any art so badly taught as 
Music?’”’ 

This is the question recently asked me 
by a musician of international reputa- 
tion. I answered that I could not think 
of any—and he emphatically agreed. 

Music is the only art which is taught 
by the process of blind, parrot-like imita- 
| tion, without reference to fundamental 

laws. In the art of Painting the stu- 
dent is taught the laws of Perspective 
‘and Color, and then allowed to develop 
his own ideas in accordance with those 
‘laws. In the art of Writing.the writer 
| is taught the laws of Grammar and Rhet- 
| oric, and then allowed the utmost free- 
dom in the expression of his own individ- 
| uality. But in Music the great funda- 
mental laws. of the art are almost en- 
tirely neglected; and the student is 
taught to imitate some other person 
rather than to develop his own ideas. 
This sudden change in teaching tactics is 
entirely unjustified, and does untold dam- 
age both to the art as a whole and to 
each individual student. 

Musical laws are even more important 
and more exactly defined than the laws 
of other arts. And the opportunity for 
the development of the student’s own 
ideas both in playing the music of others 
and in composing his own music, is ex- 
tremely broad. 

Systematic, scientific methods are im- 
portant in Music above all other arts, | 
First, because music is the universal art, 
loved and enjoyed by everybody; and 
second, because there is a tremendous 
opportunity for the practice of such sys- 
tematic, scientific methods. 

Unfortunately it is not the business of 
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as punctuation marks) to indicate the 
proper reading of the page than the, 
are in a page of music. Yet even in 
reading a page of English it would jy 
practically impossible to teach a Student 
to read with proper emphasis and gy. 
pression unless he had previously been 
taught the English language and what j; 
meant. In music, most of the punetug. 
tion is not indicated by certain specitic 
marks. On the other hand, the punety. 
tion depends on certain laws which app|y 
to all music.. Such punctuation is yo; 
written, but simply understood. The com, 
poser understands these laws and takes 
it for granted that the player also dogs 
As I write this article I have before’ m 
one short page from one of Beethoven’; 
Sonatas. This page is not more difficy); 
nor complicated than a page in the gin. 
plest folk song. Yet I can count sixteey. 
errors of accent, pause or value whic) 
would surely be made by any player who 
could read only those instructions whic) 
were specifically marked. These erroys 
of accent, pause or value, would entirely 
destroy the artistic merit of the playey’s 
rendition. If some other player—a well. 
trained player —should then play this 
same selection both correctly and with 
the addition of his own educated indivjq. 
uality, the hearers, even if they them. 
selves possessed no thorough musical 
training,- would immediately sense the 
difference. The added rhythms, vigor 
and originality would instantly be felt, 
It is, of course, true, that the un. 
trained player, after having his errors 
pointed out to him, could largely over. 
come them when playing this particular 
page of music. But when he turned the 








any person in authority or any properly 
appointed commission to insist that 
music be taught only by persons who are 
properly qualified. The result has been 
that, although there are many music 
teachers of thorough and profound know!l- 
edge, there are a great many more 
whose only qualification lies in mechani- 
eal accuracy on a certain instrument and 
who have no knowledge of Musical Laws 
or Musical Interpretation. As one well- 
known musical critic has put it, ‘‘It is 
the custom in some localities for young 
women, suddenly called upon to make 
their own living, to presume upon very 
slender musical knowledge, and set up 
as music teachers —and good-natured 
neighbors, with the desire to help, hand 
over their children.’’ It is not my pur- 
pose to find fault with the many conscien- 
tious teachers who are at least doing 
their best; but solely to find fault with 
the educational system which makes 
present conditions possible. 

One reason why the laws of Music are 
neglected is that many people do not 
realize what a Musical Composition truly 


|is, and what it is necessary for the 


player to know in order to translate that 
composition on the piano, or other in- 
strument, as the composer meant it to 
be translated... A Musical Composition 
is simply a set of instructions. It is not 
It has no merit except 
when put into action through some musi- 
cal instrument. The true musician, when 
composing a musical item, is not think- 
ing of the paper on which he is marking 
certain notes, rests and bars; but he is 
thinking of certain musical effects. His 
composition is in reality his instructions 
to the performer for producing those 
musical effects. It would therefore seem 
logical and natural that no performer 
should feel qualified to play a cer- 
tain musical composition until he thor- 


other, arguing, and leaving their places oughly understood all the instructions 


which had purposely been placed there 
for him by the composer. Yet it is safe 
to say that no player. who has learned 
to play by the usual mechanical method, 
and without learning the Fundamental 
Laws of Music, can read more than a 
tenth part of the instructions which the 
composer intended he should read. It is 
true that such a player need strike no 
wrong note; but remember, a wrong ac- 
cent is much worse than a wrong note, 
and wrong accents will be extremely 
numerous unless the player has_ thor- 
oughly understood the composer's in- 
structions. 

In a written page of the English lan- 


next page he would again make a similar 
group of errors,. He would never learn 
to play a page correctly the first time 
until he learned the underlying Musical 
Laws which governed not only this par- 
ticular page, but all other pages. 

It might be judged from the fact that 
the Laws of Music are so neglected that 
these laws are difficult and complicated. 
Asa matter of fact they are very simple. 
‘They are not nearly so difficult to under- 
stand as the laws governing punctuation 
and vocabulary in the English language, 
because they do not involve nearly so 
many elements. Musical Laws in reality 
belong to the Kindergarten stage, and 
can easily be understood and mastered 
by young children. 

Remember, that there are only about a 
dozen elements in Musical Science, or in 
Harmony, Melody and Rhythm combined. 
There are two noun chords, one verb 
chord, two adjective chords, three adverb 
chords and two personal pronoun chords. 
All tunes contain both the noun and verb 
chords and about ninety per cent contain 
no other chords except these two. Once 
you have mastered these two chords you 
have mastered the whole skeleton of 
Musical Science. 

Musical Laws differ from the mere 
‘‘rules’’ which are so common in scien- 
titic methods of teaching music. ‘They 
rest on broad, universal principles, and 
have no exceptions. They apply not to 
half the music, or two-thirds of the 
music, but to every bar of music that 
has ever been written or can be written. 
‘he musician who has mastered these 
laws can play a piece of musie which he 
has never before seen as easily as one 
which he has seen and studied many 
times. He recognizes cadences (a part of 
the punctuation of music) at a glance, 
though no composer ever marks cadences. 
He can recognize passing notes of the 
first, second and third order at a glance, 
and knowing that notes of each order 
should be played in a certain way he 1s 
able to comprehend these ‘‘instructions”’ 
from the composer which are entirely 
overlooked by the untrained player. He 
knows which notes or chords, from the 
part they play in a phrase, are to be 
played loud, and which are to be played 
soft. He knows when to press or release 
the pedal and why. He knows where 
unwritten rests—which are the chief of 
a!l musical or oratorical graces—must be 
inserted and driven deep into the sou! of 
the hearer. No written marks have 
taught him this, but the necessities of 
Musical Design—understood by him only 





guage there are many more marks (such 





(Continued on page 70) 
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“Music should charm unaided, but its effect is much finer when 


—Saint Saens. 


We must listen to : we use our imagination and let it flow in some particular channel, : When we are in the 
music, not alone : thus imaging the music. It is then that all the faculties of the soul H presence of the great 
with the ear, but : are brought into play for the same end. — What is gained from this : artist, mind and 
with*the undere 3 is not greater beauty, but a wider field for its scope—that is, a greater : heart are lifted into 
standing heart. : variety of form and a larger liberty.” : the heights. 
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Music Appreciation 


CHILDREN are delight- “MUSIC MOODS, a basis 
ed to find the music on’ for Music Appreciation”’ 
Columbia Appreciation has been prepared for 
Records suggesting fairy grade teachers who feel 
revels, the thrill of mys- the need of teaching-ma- 
tery, the play of — terial dealing with 
toys, the whirl of — muwicwone = the necessary fun- 
leaves, the blend- damentals. It ex- 
ing of colors, the plains and proves 
waking of day, the how children find 
hush of night and in Music aform of 
many other things symbolism that re- 


lates to their own ‘fund 
of which they are of stories, poetry, play 


familiar ° : (For Free Distribution) ~~ and general experiences. 
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The methods outlined in this Educational Bulletin stimulate interest chiefly 





through mood, and the appeal is through the imagination. This way of pre- S 
senting music has been thought out very much upon the same principles as Dy SS 
those for presenting literature. S ns 
‘‘Music Moods” is as applicable for daily school use by the reg- <Ny Kors A 
ular teacher as for the Music Supervisor. x Z ee 
Copy of “Music Moods’ will he sent to you if a oe 
you will fill out and mail the attached coupon. KS, Ka eS 
rs 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Co ha 
S . 
Columbia Graphophone Company, aS Aa se ; ; 
Woolworth Bldg., New York SS Ae - ia a » 
oe “ <9 eo. 























| 
Nervous 


Breakdown ? 
WHAT is it? Just 


tired out or just | 
broken down? If sleep 
alone no longer suffices to 
allay the tension of nerves 
that are overwrought and 
distracted, a complete col- 
lapse may not be far off. 


Physicians will frankly tell 
you that medicines are of no 
avail—that rest and nutrition 
are the only salvation. And as 
a scientific means of furthering 
nutrition they often use Sana- 
togen—in itself concentrated nu- 
trition which conveys to the 
starved centers exactly the food 
that is needed, and especially 
organic phosphorus, “in such a 
form,” as Dr. Saleeby says, 
“that the nerves can actually 


take hold of it.” 


Several weeks’ regular use of 
Sanatogen has brought to thou- 
sands and thousands of nervous 
sufferers new vigor, fresh vitality 
and sustaining endurance—with 
better sleep and better digestion. 


Lady Henry Somerset, one 
of the thousands of well-known 
people who have endorsed 
Sanatogen, writes: 

“Sanatogen undoubtedly re- 
stores sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health. I have watched its 
effect on people whose nervous 
systems have been entirely un- 
dermined, and I have proved 
Sanatogen to be most valuable.” 


Won't you give Sanatogen a 
chance to help your nerves > 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“Text Book of Sanatogen"’ telling of 
its tonic and upbuilding value. Address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
24-Q Irving Place, New York. 








Awarded 
Grand Prize, 


Sanatogen is 
sold by good 









druggists at the 
everywhere, International 
in th Congress 
in three of Medicine, 
sizes, London, 
$1.00 up. 1913. 
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stif How Not to Study Music 


(Continued from page 68) 


| because he has been properly trained. 

Futhermore, to the true musician each 
element of music becomes an intimate 
friend, to be promptly recognized when- 
ever and wherever encountered. Instead 
of reading one note at a time he reads a 
whole motif, a whole phrase, even a 
whole musical sentence at a glance. 
While the fingers are playing one sen- 
tence his eye has grasped the entire next 
sentence, and his fingers automatically 
fall into their proper places. He is able 
to do this because to him a musical sen- 
tence is composed not of individual notes, 
but of large groups of notes which are 
familiar to him because he knows what 
they are and mean. 

It is just as important for the musi- 
cian to know and distinguish the various 
elements of music as it is for the sur- 
geon to know and distinguish the heart, 
the lungs and other parts of the human 
body. The correct methods of imparting 
to students a knowledge of musical ele- 
ments are logical and natural. 

Two of the great laws of Education 
apply here with particular force. These 
are Pestalozzi’s law stating that the 
chief factor in all good teaching is to 
enable the student to teach himself and 
thus to test the correctness of each step 


| he takes; and Froebel’s law stating that 


no student understands an element in a 
language (or any element in music) until 
he can use that element correctly in an 
original sentence which will display each 
of its functions or meanings. When 
musie is taught in a scientific way it 
insists that the student no longer pro- 
gress blindly but that he shall see and 
understand the purposes of his study. 
It also insists that he prove his knowl- 
edge of notes, rests, and each new musi- 
cal element as it is encountered, by com- 
posing an original musical sentence in 
which these elements are correcty used. 

The average teacher entirely ignores 
both of these fundamental and absolutely 
necessary factors. Often he does so be- 
cause he is not himself fully informed 
on musical science. Other times he does 
so because the student not unnaturally 
has the desire to start immediately with 
work at the keyboard and to skip over 
what may at first appear as unnecessary 
**musical theory.’’ The teacher, although 
he knows that by yielding to the student 
he is in reality going a longer and more 
roundabout way, does nevertheless often 
yield. He is not supported by the au- 
thority of government-supervised insti- 
tutions using and advocating the correct 
method, and he knows that there are 
many other teachers willing and glad to 
take over his pupils on the strength of 
more popular though less effective meth- 
ods. It is as if young men who wished 
to become surgeons should insist, as soon 
as they had started their study, on 
immediately trying their hands at the 
operating table, and abandoning the study 
of anatomy and other branches of medi- 
cal science as ‘‘mere theory.’’ 

As soon as we come to realize that 
there can be and must be a scientific 
system at the foundation of musical in- 
struction as well as of all other kinds 
of instruction, we at once see the vital 
errors on which the so-called Oral Sys- 
tem or Method of musical instruction is 
based. By the ‘‘Oral Method’’ I refer 
to the very common method of having 
a teacher come to your home so many 
times a month and show you how to play 
the piano or other instrument by the 
process of imitation, none of the instruc- 
tion being given in writing and none of 
your work as a student being in writing. 

All arts and sciences were originally 
taught orally. They were passed down 
from mouth to mouth, from wise man to 
student. But as these arts and sciences 
became better defined, as they enlarged 
in extent and in accuracy they were all 
reduced to} written form—except music. 
No teacher would dream of teaching 
algebra or geometry or chemistry with- 
out a textbook. To do so would involve 
a tremendous waste of both the teacher’s 
and the student’s time, and would mean 
the loss of that systematic and definitely 
organized progress which is absolutely 
essential to success. Even in the teach- 
ing of the Arts (except music), text- 
books are ordinarily used, and nobody 
would advocate discarding them in favor 
of oral methods. 
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a much greater foundation of  sciehtific 
knowledge than in the other arts. 
impart this knowledge orally -and to do 


and without covering the same ground 
twice is a mental feat as impossible in 
music as it would be in physics. 


name must be organic. It must not be 
a multiplication of disconnected efforts 
but a.closely interrelated series of steps, 
each one playing a carefully planned and 
prearranged part in one complete whole. 
The teacher when he is giving his tenth 
lesson must have an approximately defi- 
nite idea of what his eleventh lesson, his 


will take up. 
is simply using the methods of the six- 
teenth century, and is undoing every- 
thing which has been learned by edu- 
cators in four hundred years of careful 
investigation and experiment. 





Teaching Children to Love Birds 
(Continued from page 26) 
charming touch to the room. 


in four classes. 
contained the houses made by the pupils 
in the primary, intermediate and gram- 
mar rooms, and the houses made by 
grown-ups for the children were placed 
in a general class. There were two 
prizes, tools and bird guides for each 
class. These were presented by the 
teachers and business men. 

The houses were judged early in the 
morning and the exhibit was then opened 
to the public during the remainder of the 
day. ‘There were visitors from the time 
the door opened until late in the evening 
—elderly men and women, proud papas 
and mammas, farmers and their wives 
(in town to do Saturday shopping), 
teachers, students, business men and 
children of all ages. 

It was one of the most successful and 
interesting days in the history of the 
Peru Public School, and undoubtedly did 
much to create a new interest in birds 
throughout the entire community. 

One of our physicians closed the day 
very pleasantly for the children with a 
treat of ice cream for every owner of a 
bird house. 


A Home-Made Bird Bath 


(Continued from page 26) 


On the bottom of the box we laid a coil 
of old wire. This ring, about ten inches 
in diameter, strengthens the bath around 
the bow! where it is the thinnest. 
The old saucepan that we used for 
measuring had a capacity of two quarts. 
From a concrete workman we learned 
that the proportion should be one part 
of cement to three of sand. (This does 
not mean beach sand; we used what had 
been thrown out when our cellar was 
dug. ) 
We thoroughly mixed three panfuls (6 
qts. ) of cement and nine panfuls (18 qts. ) 
of sand. We sifted these together on 
the porch floor. Add water very spar- 
ingly. You want the mixture only just 
wet enough to pack. It must not be soft 
enough to flow. 
Fill the corners of the form first and 
tamp it with a block of wood until you 
are quite sure it is well down in the cor- 
ners. We used a sink shovel with which 
to put in the cement. Pound it down 
steadily, so that there will be no air 
spaces to weaken it or cause unsightly 
irregularities on the sides. 
When the form is almost full, force a 
small, round, wooden chopping-bow! down 
into the center of the cement, turning 
jt around several times. This makes a 
smooth circular depression. It is best 
to have the slope of the hollow very 
gradual, for birds prefer to stand in the 
shallow edges. 
Lift the chopping bowl out carefully, 
and smooth the top of the bird bath with 
atrowel. If the depression needs smooth- 
ing, it is best to do it with an old spoon. 

It should be left now to stand in the 
form about a week, except to sprinkle it 
with a little water every day. 

At the end of a week, the sides of the 
form may be carefully removed. Leave 
the bottom of the box under it until you 





| are ready to set it in its permanent posi- 


To! 


so without omitting important points | 


Instruction which.is worthy: of the. § 


twentieth lesson and his eightieth lesson | § 
If this is not the case he |} 


The houses were arranged on tables | 
The first three classes | 
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In music, above all, instfhetion should 


be in written form; for in music there is | AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a g00d book! 















| /T GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


| GeUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


| Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
| offices and schools throughout the country. They 
| are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, ve style is 
| beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind. 
| ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight ; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVALand at considerable saving 
TO YOU. Our product, prices and methods will in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-M. 
The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co.., Little Falls, N.Y. 
rs. 


. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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STY| Colors and 
Sizes in the 
famous line of “Ranger” Bicycles. Thereare eighty-three 
@ others, also, shown at fac’ s from $14.75, 
15.75, $17.75, up. There isa Mead Bicycie for ev 
rider, at a price pa of possible only by our Factory- 
rect-to-Rider sales plan. ‘ 
MARVELOUS OFFER — 3° days — one 
——_—— a MONth’s free trial 
on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.’®? Wewillship 
it to you on approval, express prepaid—without a cent 
deposit in advance, This offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODA Y forour big catalog showing 
— our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. Itis a cyclopedia on bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information, It’s free. 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 
jJamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles 








$8 each. 
IDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 














exhibit a sample 1917 model oe furnished by us. Do 
alog and new special offers. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-28, CHICAGO, ILL 
This Bank is under the 
States Treasury Depart- 
O ment, Accounts opened 
with One Dollar or more, 
| interest at 4% com- 
| Write Today for Booklet, “Banking by Mail” 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Dept. I, Washington, D. C. 
Would $15 MONTHTELY as General 
and a Ford Auto of your own, 
and Sanitary Products interest you? Then address 
Royoleum Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. 118, Monticello, Ind- 
DP! 
SEKXOLOGY | 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 


not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 
supervision of the United 
| . 
| pounded, semi-annually. 
Agent for $150,000 corporation 
introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfectants, 
4 
4 imparts in a clear wholesome 
4 
4 
4 
4 4 
} Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


ro 
“i tt ot age Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 


Write for *‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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For School Children | 


Superior Flower Seeds (50 sorts) ....... At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
Superior Vegetable Seeds (40 sorts)..... At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
Best Flowering Bulbs (30 sorts)........+......- At 2 and 3 Cents Each 


Also Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Paper Flower Pots, 
Resurrection Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, etc. 

ALL AT 2 OR 3 CENTS EACH when supplied to Schools or Clubs of 
School Children. 


All Select, New, and Highly Improved Varieties 


educational and experimental purposes among school chil- 
dren is now so general that we have organized a depart- 
ment to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of some of the 
new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2 or 3 cents each. 
By this means we hope to encourage school children in their 
quest for knowledge and experience in Horticulture and to 
introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into new homes. 
Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s clubs, 
etc., are invited to apply for illustrated list of varieties, which 
also contains full instructions for ordering. 
We will send as many copies as can be used to advantage 
among the pupils of any school. 
In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds and Bulbs 
and name the number you can use to advantage. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., *seiGes Floral Park, N. Y. 


The Schoolmate 


A NATURE MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
Special 10-Cent Offer to School Children 


The interest in Nature Study and School Gardening has 
shown amazing growth during the last two years. 

Knowing this, we are offering a little magazine dealing with 
these two subjects. It has proved a great help to teachers and 
a delight to the pupils. In less than two years it has found its 
way into schools in every State in the Union, and of English- 
speaking Europe. 

Its editor, Caroline G. Childs, has lived for many years in an 
environment which peculiarly fits her for this work. John 
Burroughs, first Associate Editor, needs no introduction to 
Nature-lovers. Van Evrie Kilpatrick, founder and president 


T ea DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants and bulbs for 











of ‘‘The School Garden Association of America’’ is second 
Associate Editor. 

Titles of some of the articles already published are: How To 
Make A Wild Flower Garden; How Plants Sow Their Seeds; 
Our Squirrels in Winter; Outdoor Gardens for City Schools; 
The Story of the Snowflake; Our Winter Birds; Nutting Days; 
Homes and Haunts of John Burroughs; The Birth of a Butter- 
fly; The Building of Antville; Window Gardens; The Bird’s 
Christmas Tree; Novel Indoor Gardening; beside many de- 
lightful nature stories for the younger readers. . 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is only 25 Cents a Year for 
single subscriptions, but to introduce it in schools and in fam- 
ilies where there are children, we offer it in clubs of twenty or 
more (to be sent to one address each month for distribution) 
at only 10 Cents a Year. ADDRESS, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS or THE SCHOOLMATE, 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
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tion. It facilitates handling and lessens 
the danger of breaking. 

After the sides are removed, *‘paint’’ 
the bird bath all over with a mixture of | 
cement and water. The ‘‘paint’’ should | 
be about as thick ascream: This smooths 
over the little blemishes on the surface 
and gives a more finished look: | 

We had a short piece'of a wooden col- | 
umn, on which to mount our bird bath. 
It marks the center of our school gar- 
den. The cement bleached to almost 
pure white in a few days. 

How the larger children of your school 
will thrill if they are allowed to par- 
ticipate in making a bird bath! Even if 
you are inexperienced, try it, anyhow. 
The children thoroughly enjoy the rare 
occasions on which the teacher acknowl- 
edges she knows as little about a sub- 
ject as they know. And their interest | 
never wanes while they are al! working | 
out an experiment together! 








Lockstep System 
(Continued from page 80) 


chief law of individual instruction. Edu- 
cation, in last analysis, is the problem of 
securing mental concentration. If there 
is no concentration there can be no learn- 
ing. We cannot create power of concen- 
tration, that is inborn. But we can 
create conditions favorable for it. We 
cannot get concentration through the 
obedience of the class system. No slave 
nor any person under compulsion ever 
invented anything. The best one can 
get through obedience is a very weak 
ability to memorize words or act in a 
physical way. We cannnot get real 
thinking by forced effort. Least of all, 
can we get originality and comprehension 
by obedience. But with the concen- 
tration made possible by the freedom and 
spontaneity of the individual plan, edu- 
cation can go by leaps and bounds. The 
ambition of the pupil is given free rein; 
he can think in his own way and at his 
own rate; inborn gifts have opportunity 
to develop; his teacher is not his task- 
master but his friendly helper; school is 
not a treadmill but an exercise-ground | 
for his ambitions, his desires and his per- 
sonal ingenuity. 





Holland and the Sand-Table 


(Continued from page 33) 


Those whose drawings were not used 
were allowed to arrange the table, so as 
to have a feeling of partnership in the 
work.. The tulip bed was planted and | 
Gretchen and Hans stood looking down 
at it, or off to sea. A row of geese 
waddled and hissed back of Gretchen. 

Near the sky line, in front of the ships, 
the houses and windmills were carefully 
placed among the trees. Small fiat stones 
made paths to the houses. 

The sand-table scene was such a suc- 
cess that all the grades on the floor were 
invited to file through the room to see 
‘*Little Holland. ”’ 





A Rural School Ground in 
Montana 
By Ruth Howard 


A plan of our garden and school yard 
would show flower beds, vegetable gar- 
den, individual garden beds, swing, 
jumping pole, chinning pole, whirl, 
teeter, sandbox, giant stride, schoolhouse 
and teacher’s home. 

One of our neighbors plowed the gar- 
den beds up, and I sent to one of the 
senators of Montana for government 
seeds. If any teachers will write to 
their senators or representative, and 
give the number of their pupils, he will 
send free to the teacher several pack- 
ages of seeds for each child. We sent for 
the seed catalogues to the ‘‘Children’s 
Flower Mission,’’ Cleveland, O., and to 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y., 
where school seeds can be purchased at 
one cent to five cents a package. 

We should like to exchange poppy 
seeds with some other school for any 
kind of seeds. (Address Ruth Howard, 
Hubbard, Mont. ) 

We built up our playground this year 
through the co-operation of the pupils 
and grown-ups. They secured the logs 
or poles near by, and: the people were 
very willing to bring them and put them 
up. . 
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Now mailing! 


Mandel’s Magazine for spring 
is being sent, now, to those re- 
questing it. Your copy mailed free, if 
you write. A book of authoritative 


fashions from State Street’s distinctive 
store of style. 


The new 
serge middy 


We picture a new 
note in spring 
wear— coat mid- 
dy of serge, 
worn with or 
without belt, 





Charges 
prepaid 
A tailored 

yoke releases a 
panel at front 
which buttons 
in Norfolk ef- 
fect. Slanting 
pockets with 
flaps. White 
flannel collar 
and cuffs. Silk 
Windsor tie and 
buttons, Color, 
navy blue only. 
Sizes 16, 18 and 
20 years. 
No. WJ702. 
Price, prepaid, 


$3.95 





A women's wear magazine 


you can’t afford to miss 


You want what is new and modish; 
you’!] find it in these models from Man- 
del’s great stocks—appare! selected for 
critical, metropolitan trdde. No “‘set’’ styles, but 
the truly new and fashionable things not found 
in spring catalogues printed last fall. Distinct 
departments devoted to Misses and girls, and 
clever things for wee tots. We prepay all ap- 
parel and guarantee to please mail patrons, 


Tell us now— today —to forward 
your copy of andel’s Magazine 
that contains style information dif- 
ficult to secure in any other way; 
more than a catalog or price list, 
Many garments are shown in color 


Mandel Brothers 


Chicago 
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Won't Mamma be S’prised ? 


“Pour it out of the Safety Bag,’’ Dorothy says. 
“Put hot water on it,’’ says Nan. 
‘‘Won’t mamma be s’prised ?’’ Bobbie says. 


Mamma is down town shopping, and the three, afraid she will not. 
be back in time to meke the promised Jell-O dessert, are making it’ 


themselves. 


JELL* 


is probably the only fine dessert that requires no work 
at all in its preparation. 

The Jell-O ‘‘Safety Bag,’’ made of waxed paper 
and air-tight, encloses Jell-O inside the package, 
keeping it pure and sweet and preserving the fruit 
flavor in full strength. 

There are seven flavors; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each in 
a package by itself, 10 cents at any grocery or any 


general store. 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new Jell-O 
salads, ‘‘whips,’’ knickknacks, and dainties of almost unlim- 
ited variety. Recipes for every-day salads and desserts are 

iven first place in it, particularly the new things in fruit 
Jell-O desserts. A copy will be sent to you free if you will 
send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y. 











If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
Be Sure to Read This—It Will Interest You 


We Make a Specialty of gm 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
eards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo. 


Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 


‘TAEiING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of haif its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture. Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
the amateur photographer do not always 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 
permit of first class work and consequently the results,ofteutimes,are not‘all that could be desired. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner. 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. 
, The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable. 
All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 











Prices for Developing Spool Films Prices for Printing 
Any 6 exposure film............06 poobasenes senoseosescs OC oth kway Unmeoanted 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film ....... popeabseneen sebsciecl OR 2141414, 314 Ux31g 

5, 3362534. .r00e0ee0 
Prices for Developing Film Packs a aa oP SER 
Film Packs (any ROD ssscnciceneses : 5c Post Cards, from any size film, each 
(ANY SIZE) ..0.0.r.rererrreeeererees spboekie Post Cards 
Plates (any size) each ........ spaseesbsbeps non < seveseses 5c Reproduced from Any Photo 

pqs” NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages First Dozen ~75C 
securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48c 

Place name and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders 


Enlar ements We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
g largements from any good negative and can furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. A 


price list will be gladly sent on request. 
Remittance should accompany al orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, mét-Art bept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST’”’ 


























' was going,to rain,’’ and similar expres- 
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Answers. to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, ewing to the time required for 


publication. On account of limited space, omissions’ 


are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department _to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Answer to the following question, which was 


omitted in the December “Answers to Queries,”’ is |, 


here given: Is “‘like’’ ever correctly used as a con- 
junctive adverb? Give illustration and authority. 
Compton, Illinois. 

‘*Like’’ may be used as noun—‘We 


| shall’ never look upon his like again;”’’ 


as verb—-‘‘ Children like to play ;’’ as ad- 
jective—‘‘In strength he is like a lion, 
incunning, like a fox;’’ as adverb-— 
‘‘The Assyrian came down like a wolf 
on the fold.’’ But ‘‘like’’ should not be 
used as conjunctive adverb, since it is 
properly followed by the objective case, 
not the nominative (see Lyte’s Gram- 
mar). ‘‘Do like I do,’’ *‘It looks like it 
sions are therefore incorrect. Use ‘‘as’’ 
or ‘‘as if’’ instead of ‘‘like’’—‘‘Do as I 
do;’’ ‘‘It looks as if it were going to 
rain.’ 

1. Why did Byron often write on Greek. subjects, 
as “The Maid of Athens,’’ ““The Isles of Greece?" 
2. Somewhere I read, ‘““Napoleon a great, but not a 


good man,.”’ What was there in the life of this man 
which was unfavorable? McHenry, Illinois. 


1. While in college, Byron’s imagina- 





tion was much attracted to Oriental his- 
tory and travels, and afterward when he 
went abroad, he traveled in Turkey, 
Greece, and neighboring countries, There 
his mind was filled with the picturesque 
life and scenery; and the impressions he 
received gave inspiration to his poetic 
genius, furnishing material for the sub- 
jects of his poems and for his descrip- 
tions of ‘‘the manners, scenery, and wild 
passions of the East and of Greece.’’ 2. 


’ Napoleon was a man of unscrupulous am- 


| 


| 





| 


| 


bition, utterly selfish and self-seeking, 
even divorcing his beloved wife Josephine 
to carry out his ambitious schemes. He 
was a despot, as well as a conqueror, striv- 
ing to bring all Europe under his sole 
dominion, trampling on the liberties of 
the people and the rights of countries. 
‘‘He inflicted upon Europe the most ap- 
palling miseries, during nineteen years 
of almost constant war.”’ 

In my fourth and fifth language classes, as periods 
are short and classes large, I am compelled to collect 
the work from pupils and correct it outside of school 
hours. As the same mistakes occur daily and the 
pupils make few improvements, I would be glad to 
have you suggest the best way possible to draw out 
each child in the language ‘class during recitation. 
Cordova, Ala. 

Spare yourself the unnecessary labor 
of correcting and returning papers to 
pupils who evidently give no heed to 
them. But take note of all important 
mistakes or frequent blunders and bring 
them before the class, writing them on 
the blackboard in advance, or on slips of 
paper from which pupi!s may write them 
on the board, some writing the mistakes, 
others the corrected form. Meantime, 
call on the class for criticism or com- 
mendation of matter on the board, or for 


' correction of mistakes read to them by a 


pupil or yourself. ‘lake a special reci- 


' tation period now and then for such 





work; vary the method of correction, 
but insist upon a clear understanding of 
the reason in each case; keep your pupils 
interested and on the alert to discover 
what is wrong and how to make it right. 
Calling upon them for new and original 
examples to prove their understanding 
of the correct forms will help to keep up 
the interest. 

1, What is meant by the sign “No Parking” 
which we now see on some street corners? What is 
“parking ?’”’ 2, What birds are most numerous in the 
United States? Some people say there are more 
sparrows than any other birds. Pennsylvania, 

1. The word ‘‘park,’’ both as noun and 
(Continued on page 77) 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government exami- 
nations to be held throughout the entire country dur- 
ing March and April. The positions to be filled pay 
from $1200 to $1500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W247, Rochester, 





N, Y., for schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
Little farms near LOS ANGELES suitable 
for Poultry, Fruit and Garden, For Sale 


California on easy Payments. Write 


E. R. WAITE, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Blemish and Superfluous Hair Re- 
movers. _ Vibrators. Medical Bat- 
teries. Belts. Xmas Lights. 

Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland,Ohio 
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Throatirritationswon't - 
disturb your sleep if 
youuse Luden’s. Clear 
the head—soothe the 
throat. Many uses. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—S5¢ 
WM. H. LUDEN 
Mfg. Confectioner 
Reading, Pa. 
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Wonderful 
Phonograph 


Mr. Edison’s 
«Only | 
fae 


’ After 
Free Trial 
Yes, you may keep 


this new Edison— 
ee A. eee, & 

at pl onog ra: e 
Sfamond sty’ fas—and your choice 
Scisnos at tare ofeniva Too conti cclty, Tey ho Mi 

of only a few cents a day, e New Edison 

in your own home before you decide to buy. 
down, Entevtain your friends with your gavecite pon? 


Wi Today or Our New Edison Book 
Write Today tame aneairen for of Sey rot an 
- on: le ic 
.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Disirinne te 
L238, i: lock, i Hinois 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
PHOTO-LIBRARY 
PASTE 


Simply stir JELLITAC powder 
into water. Save 75% of the 
present cost. Ideal for school, 
kindergarten and all _photo- 
library work. Sample carton 
enough for one quart of paste, 
15 cents postpaid, 1 doz. car- 
tons postpaid $1. 


Arthur S. Hoyt Co., Mfrs, 
90 West Broadway, New York 


MANUAL TRAINING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Blue prints, size 9x12, of objects for manual training 
work in sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Every 
one a practical problem. Just the thing you have been 
looking for. Packed in sets of twelve prints cach,| 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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Set No. 1. Sixth Grade - - 60¢c ORDER 
Set No. 2, Seventh Grade - 60c A 
Set No. 3. Eighth Grade - - 60c SET 


Set No.4. Ninth Grade - - 60¢ NOW 
SCHENKE BLUE PRINT CO., 521 Washington St., Oconto, Wis. 


Designers of manual training objects for city and county schools. 


. TALKING MACHINE | 
AND RECORDS. . 


Reproduces both vocal 
\# & instrumental music 

Clear-toned. Plays Columbia 
\. or Victor es Machine 
records Free for selling 20 
pkgs. colored Post Cards at 10c. 
When sold return $2.00 and machine and records are yours. 


KEYSTONE POST CARD CO., Box 155, Greenville, Pa. 


La 

5 Piece Table Set 10c. 
ALovely Table Set, Eyelet design 
consisting of one Centerpiece with 
4 Doilies to match, on Fine Quality, 
Natural Blesched Art Linen, all for 
10c. Extra Bargainto introduce out 
latest catalog of exclusive designs. 

Andrews Specialty Co., Dept. A, West Somerville, Mass. 


J 600,000 FLOWER FOLKS read Park's 
Floral Magazine,a charming i!|us- 
® trated floral monthly. Do you? If not, 


send 15 cents for a year’s trial and 10 Splendid Gladiolus 
Bulbs, mixed colors, or 35¢ for 3 years and 25 bulbs, Parks 
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New Floral Guide Freee GEO, W. PARK, LaPark, Pa. 








LING SilvnN 
STOLL oO GOLy: 
~ a <, 


ling or Rolled GOLD. & 
in . a 
Co. 83 Chambers Street, Dept. 


Friendship Jewe! 
POULTRY BOOK tells how to 
save all your baby chicks with simple 


FRE 
home solution. Write 


REEFER POULTRY EXPERT, 326 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


$30 








A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, \.Y. 











’ Invi ts, Etc. 

100 in script lettering inelud- 

‘ in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75- 
100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents. 


Write for samples. 


| N. Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Among the Cliff Ruins of Mesa 
Verde National Park 


(Continued from page 62) oO 
one of the five great ruins that have 


been thoroughly explored by scientists, 
who have carefully removed the debris. 
A few miles away are Cliff Palace and 
| Balcony House, each representing a 
| **type’’ ruin, and with the work of the 
| elements and the more destructive work 
|of vandalism carefully repaired under 
the painstaking hands of America’s most 
/ eminent archaeologists. It is possible 
for one to stand in any of these magnifi- 
cent cliff ruins, cleared as they are of 
| debris, and with their rooms, towers, 
and ceremonial kivas limned like etch- 
‘ings in the bright southwestern sun- 
| shine, and imagine these cliff cities peo- 
| pled by the race that departed and left 
no address. 

Cliff Palace, the largest of these build- 
ings, is 300 feet long and contains 200 
rooms, It is the largest cliff dwelling 
ever discovered. In fact, the word 
dwelling is a misnomer, as it might 


rather be called the cliff village. Spruce 
OLORADO Tree House and Balcony House are only 
' slightly smaller. Each has its distinc- 




















pe: . tive features of interest. Spruce Tree 
For rest exanthe Scenic Wonderland o the West 1 ae re eee St 8 ae See 
“or rest, sation, the West, and especially Colorado, with her wonderful and easily ac- i , 2e fi 3 
eessible mountain seenery, her National Parks and Monuments, her clear azure skies and vitalizing air tem- vig ra vi & a ad place for defense, 
pered by eool breezes from sun-kissed, snow-clad mountain peaks, offers exceptional advantages to teachers, but Balcony House is perched In a cavern 
met _ Pe “apron be ean eye home full of new life and vigor ready for another year’s hundreds of feet above the cafion floor 
wo! n Colorado you can see nature in all her glory and enjoy God-made parks with man-made auto | i ‘ i i 
yoads. The Colorado Rockies and the National Parks belong to you. Enjoy them this summer. er was a stronghold in time 
VISIT ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes VISIT MESA VERDE NATIONA' ‘ i . So pact . * 
The nearest and most beautiful of all the ei ery ‘arks, =‘ The famous ruins of the Cliff Daten, — archaeolo- every where In this 1 egion are canons, 
Rape, = om CA pig _Middle-West and East. gists have uncovered and the United States Government has and in every canon are cliff ruins. Pea- ; 
. e public for educative purposes, the ru so SQnri ; : : M ; 
VISIT DENVER’S NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS of this strange and little known race, that has been <atee body House, Spr ing House, Willow House, Easter comes on Wings this 
y Edi A series of beautiful natural parks in the tai for of years. Mug House, Daniels House and Inacces- —A il 8 h 7 th 
ferrimens commencing 15 miles west of Denver, traversed by a 65-mile 38 OTHER SHORT SCENIC TRIPS sible House are the names of a few of | season prt t ts e 
ecords, boulevard that winds its way through beautiful pine-clad by rail, auto and trolley. 14 one-day trips. Mountain climb ° > ° . | date / A ostal brin xs you 
nd your canyons and valleys and over mountain tops, The most wor- ing, hiking, fishing and camping. For those who enjoy motor- the ruins to be found in the National | ‘74. p £5 | 
atc derfu! auto trip in the world. ing, Colorado has 41,000 miles of Scenic Motoring highways. Park whose treasures are just being Philipsborn’s Stvle Book of 
Plan your hee ‘ : : 1S Why, tage 
Titinoie : FREE PIC I ‘URE BOOKS ' faintly understood by the public. In Easter Offerings FREE— 
ae Sow ‘ ‘ | front of Spring House is a great natural 236 pages of the loveliest Spring 
)WN Ouse Day in Denver's Now Mountain Parks” and “Colorado Vacation Guide Book” | bridge which was known, until recently, Fashions, al! absolutely wonder: 
ull description of the trips and pictures showing scenes nver, the gat to 10 National Parks 2 iona , ‘ arly dav "ers ? iy 
along the way. Talls where to go, what to see, what it cots Menemnenta, has’ 216 hotels thet ean prsndnsed ekg | to only a few of the ear ly day explorers. ful values. 3 Send for it _— 
RY = pred yg Ad pg, A Pog hee three, ag 4 weeks’ —. “>. = bg — resorts where accommoda- | M any of the cliff ruins have never been 
vacatio’ Sole SO avel in comfort from any tions can he secu yt y, week h 4 , > whi ¢ y is 
part of the United States to Denver and the cool Colorado prices. Denver hen free nitanlan bashes, ant Pag ee entered by white men and there oe no 
tie me Seen ve and imtorenting to onan, basket ball, culdver playerounds, band concerts and doubt that they contain treasures of in- 
see or do every day. y r rates on al) railroads. auto camping grounds in her City Parks. Write today. sti ble value-in the for f ttery 
estions cheerfully answered. THE DENVER TOUR’ Street Color Cees Were oe ae woes SS Pewee he 
powder . : SOURIST BUREAU. 006 17% Deaves, ode mummies, household implements, cloth- TaffetaSilk , ye 
pate: ' ing,and other relics of the cliff dwellers, Easter. 
photo- | Assistant Secretary of Interior Stephen 
1 : roc 
carton . ¥ mar? . |T. Mather, and Superintendent Robert 
— : gn ee Ps B. Marshall, who are in charge of our 1X519—This 
sf i eee ee national parks, have recommended that Charming Easter 
Vifrs : : | Bee aie #4. , a museum be built at Spruce Tree camp Frock is brimful 
York ANS ; ; J = & aal to house the valuables which will. be un- of styleand an 4 
a eee lb =, j peeen | earthed in this region as exploration is extra special 2? 
OOLS ™ — : carried on. value. H 
; ie : ; 2 -_— . Has 
vale it ee <i Lg Vying with the cliff ruins in spectacu- newest, ex- 
Beat oe | - tea / pat j lar appeal are the pueblo ruins which pensive 
pe heat J : eS a a @— | are being unearthed on top of the mesa. caieed 
; ; a - - % Byer ~~ .. | The cliff dwellings were built in caverns Poiret 
ER c 5 ated iad soy SE ~ (9 | in thecliff, but the pueblos were con- embroi- 
T : ‘ structed in the open on the mesa top. dery 
W Byes _ fas The presence of these ruins has been in- home 
cane ae ray td 3 ee dicated by many mounds scattered over trast- 
Soe ST Baleday House, Me - SECTS eee the mesa. The first work of exploration ing 
HINE Po. A m Oplorado We FS apt among these mounds was carried on by aallay 
RDS ; ; A ate SS ‘ | Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes of Smithsonian and 
Ss ae NYON nr ; ee | Institution. Following his remova! of euffs 
Passo a roach ce E ; e362 gaa | debris from Spruce Tree House and iff ae 
rmbia sep ae Palace, Dr. Fewkes unearthed what is 
: Rs ‘ ; Dor- 
i ee OR Fi “R ‘ATIO ; ; known as the Sun Temple in_Fewkes chest 


ie Mound, across the canon from Cliff Pal- shirring 
WILL FIND IT IN. THE ace. This mound was covered with large at waist 


' trees, the stump of one of which indi- line, 
corded 


cates that it was at least 360 years old. on silk, ; 
I S When the mound was cleared away a 4 f = af j 
| wi ’ 





ruin 121 feet long and 60 feet wide was | atl 
uncovered. ‘this ruin is D-shaped. It | made, 


has double walls, in places 12 feet high, | Col- 

Colorado Utah a New Mexico and no outer entrance. Evidently it Blacl 
never had a roof. Dr. Fewkes believes 

PCO) N Coe to 6 ae it was built for ceremonial purposes. 

This theory is borne out by the ng 

DENVER & kIO GRANDE: Al LROAD ery of a shrine in the wall containing a 

: ics. ‘ fossil palm !eaf, the markings in which | 

“Scenit Line of the, World’ whe are believed to have represented the | 


sun’s rays in the minds of the mesa' is 


or 

Navy 
Blue. Bf 
Price Ba 


ea : D i regs een ¢ dwellers. No pottery was found in eXx- | 
The Ideal Outing Lend es Se mm  cavating this building. A circular tower 
at the extreme edge of the mesa, close | 


Bracing Air and Invigorating Climate sce i é to the sun temple, is believed to have | 


Unecieltad Mounitein “Scenery, National Parks “and Mo uments, Pre. - gh eed De oe coe ‘thed a 
Cloth Sk irts -98 up 


historic Chiff Dwellings, Indian Pueblos, Ancient Churches and’ Mexicsn Me large rectangular ruin which was proba- ag 
Si Irésses, $3.98 up 
Villages are features of great educational value —~ not found: cliewhiore 4 in | bly contemporaneous with the Sun ‘l'em- Wash Dremes. Ove up. 


Suits . , 35.98 up Os 


America. ple, in one of the nine large mounds lists. . d00 up 


Wried for backlet descriptive of Rieke Mount cM a about five miles from Spruce ‘Tree Camp, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


sight places Ps OOS Leh a 'on top of the mesa. When the other | 
mounds have been excavated it will be DELIVERY CHARGES PREPAID 


FRANK A, WAD LEIGH. f possible for the visitor to wander among 
Passenger Traffic Manager ; the ruins of an entire city, even to a 
Denver, Colorado. Te ce huge reservoir represented by a circular 
mound with a depression in the middle, | 
. 4 this ruin having been known for years 


BARGAINS! ! 


Here are just a few of the 
thousands of extra vah 
fered in Spring Style 
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Instant Bunion Relief 








It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let 
me prove it to you as I have done for 
§7,582 others in the last six months. 
I claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and ¥ 
want you to let mesend you & treat- 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 
orshields or pads you ever tried with- 
out success—1 don’tcare howdisgust 
you are with them all—you have not 
tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence init that I am 
going to_send you a treatment ab- 
solutely FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
. shoes than ever. Just send your name 

and address and treatment willbe sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3558 W. 26th St. 





Chicage 








SLA Ramee 








If we cannot convert your old 
braid hat mto an exact dupli- 
cate of any one of over 150 
~ shapes and re-fimsh rt like new | 
} —at a fraction of tts original 
cost.—Delivery 1 week. ( : 
Customers in every State tn the Union. 


We 









Llustrating 150 new shapes for ~ Oem 21 











braid, panama and leghorn hats Prospect Av _ Cleveland, Ohio 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


as Mummy Lake. During the progress 
of this interesting archaeological : work, 
lectures are given with bonfire illumin- 
tion. ‘l'o hear a scientist of the repute 
of Dr. Fewkes lecture on this mysterious 
people, following a day’s ramble among 
the cliff dwellings or.the pueblo ruins of 
Mesa Verde National -Park, is to acquire 
an experience not soon to be forgotten. 

The Mesa Verde region has many at- 
tractions besides its ruins. It is a land 
of weird beauty. The cafions. which 
seam the Mesa, and-all of which lead 
toward the distant Mancos River, are, 
in many eases, replicas of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado. While.the sum- 
mer days are warm, the nights are cool 
and the visitors should bring plenty of 
wraps besides the clothing and shoes 
necessary for the work: of . climbing 
around among the trails. Little horse- 
back riding can be done. It is a country 
for active foot work, just as it was in 
the days of the cliff dwellers themselves. 
But when one has spent a few days 
among the cedars and jack pines of the 
Mesa Verde, well named ‘‘Green Table’’ 
by the Spaniards of early days, he be- 
comes an enthusiast and will be found 
among those who return again and again 
to this most unique of national parks to 
study its mysteries and its beauties from 
all angles. 





Make the most of yourself, for that is 
all there is of you.—Emerson. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Who Am I? 


I am more powerful than the combined 
armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all 
the wars of the nations. 

I am more deadiy than bullets, and I 
have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, 
over $300,000,000, each year. . 

I spare no one, and I tind my victim 
among the rich and poor alike, the young 
and old, the strong and weak. Widows 
and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I 
cast my shadow over every field of labor, 
from the turning of the grindstone to the 
moving of every railroad train. 

I massacre thousands of wage-earners 
in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places, and do most 
of :my’ work silently. You are warned 
against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everywhere—in the home, on the 
streets, in the factory, at railroad cross- 
ings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give noth- 
ing, but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I am CARELESSNESS. 

—Exchange. 
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EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 


We can use energetic, ambitious young men 
and women with successful teaching experience 
to represent us locally and at summer schools 
institutes and chautauquas in the sale of ; 


Public School Methods, 
, New Edition 

You may engage with us during your summer : 
vacation or on a permanent basis. Pleasant, re. : 
mnaeeative work, For detailed information, :: 
a - 4 
i THE METHODS COMPANY, INC. : 
: Dept. O, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago ! 


























Used | piano bargains, $55 to 
$185. Alls makes, Stein- 

Knabe, Emerson, Kimball, i 
Used piayer-pianos, $195 to 
$345. No money down. 30 days’ ‘ = 
free trial. Small payments. 50 _ 

Music Lessons Free. ——— in new pianos, 
H H lustrated, containi F 
Big Piano Book Free Dino information und. conics 
descriptions of celebrated Starck Pianos and Player-lianos, 

Write today for book and 


latest bargain list, 
P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 





153 Starck Building, Chicago 











FR E E Your choice Premo roll film 

Camera or Tako plateCam. 
era & complete outfit for selling 20 pkgs: new 
Art & Religious Post Cards at 109. Fast ellen 
Keystone Post Card Co. Boxi2¢ Greenville, Py 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for School 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 








UASTRUC TOR LITERATURE SERIES NO. 240 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 
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P¥BLISHED BY 
F.A.Owen Pubkshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 











All Together 

America 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, ‘The 

Blue-Eyed Mary 

Rull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunsbine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come, With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 

dood Night, Ladies 


Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 


Kind Words ¢ 
Lilly Dale 


Blessing 


My Bonnie 
My Maryland 


makes this possible. 





The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition of Fav- 
= =4. orite Songs. Thirty-one songs have been added. 
meas Book increased one half in size. 
strong enameled covers and containing 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. 120rmorecopiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


This is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value given in any song book at 
the price. 
plied to schools throughout the country and its 
sales are steadily increasing. 

No matter what other song books your school 


Favorite Songs, for it contains many desirable 
selections not found in any other one book, and 
the cost is so small that the question of “How 
to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 


The selections in this book are indeed ‘favorite songs.”’ f 
ones most loved in every school and home and those that every child should 
be taught to sing. A History of many of the songs is given, which feature 
adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. i 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
lfeart Bowed Down, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can I Leave Thee ? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Have a Pleasant Thought 
1 Think, When I Read 

Jesus Loves Me 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

‘an Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 


Long, Long Ago 
Lord, Dismiss Us With Thy 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 


My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


64 pages, 


Thousands of copies have been sup- 


using, you need the Blue Book of 


They are the 





Oh, Wert Thouin Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Polly-Wolly-Doodle 
Quilting Party, The 
Robin Adair 
tocked in the Cradleof the Dee) 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Song of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 
There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 
Toand Fro 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
‘To the Friends We Love 
Uncle Ned 
Vacant Chair, The 
Watch on the Rhine 
We're All Noddin’ 
We're Tenting Tonight 
When Swallows Homeward Fly 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks | 
Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Yankee Doodle 





A specimen copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you of the merits of this book. 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the low price 
The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12° or 
more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5c per copy, prepaid. 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - 


+o+o0s, 


S 
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The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue 

Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition : 
Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, A 
Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College Days, A 
Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Round), Fair Harvard, 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are 
the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our 
Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation 
Days are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, 
Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, 
: Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marchin; 
Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, 
Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dec, The Minstrel Boy, 
2 Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 
Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, 
Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Weck, Sail- 
ing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, 
Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try 
Again, Twinkle, Little Star, Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and [| 
Were Young, Maggie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 

PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 





Little Boy Blue, 











Weaver’s School Songs 


$1.50 per dozen. 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses 


cellent selections for general use, also for special days. Words are sensible and full of life while 
64 pages, 


the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


Merry Melodies 5 $.¢., Hanson. 


covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Patriotic Songs 


kee le,” Austrian, Fren 
48 pages substantially bound, 


Happy Days 
singable: 


rice, 1 











STEELE'S i Home,” ete, 
gente $1.50 per dozen, 


'| Jill; Little Bo- 
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By T. B. Weaver, A new and choice collection of Songs for 
. . opening and closing of schools, special days and general school 
use, Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver’s own school before it 
was permitted to forma partof this book. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. 


{ S This book has steadily grown in popularity every year 
in spite of the many new books that have been published. 64 pages, manila 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
‘ songs, «the contentscomprise 36 titles among which are 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Marching Through Georgia,” ““Dixie Land,” “‘Home, Sweet Home,” 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ““Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 
German, Russian and Swedish i 
» $1.00 per dozen, 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
pages of “Gems of Thought” and ResponsiveScripture 
64 pages inall, Every song has been tried and found good and 
Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the priceof the 
book, viz: “‘If You Love Your Mother; The School 
“=] House on the Hill; When All the Si 
Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain 
It pleases wherever used. 
notes, Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15c. 


9 Seventy-two 
Steele’s Primary Songs Seventy-two 
for little ones, among them “Coasting 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
i Peep; Marching Song; 
: | Times One; Snow Song; Somewhere 
‘| The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
-| There Was @ Little Man; Tom, The Piper’s Son; 

Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work, Price, 15c. 


the above books you wish to examine. 


DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


Popular new song 
book; contains ex- 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
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“America,’”’ “‘Col- 


National Airs, and many others. 


ingers Get 
Shaped 


Song; 


Seven 
Town; 





$1.50 per dozen, 
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Cheer Up Corner | 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


MARCH MEMORY GEMS 


Stand close to all, but lean on none, 
And if the crowd desert you, 
Stand just as fearlessly alone 
As if a throng begirt you; 
And learn what long the wise have 
known, 
Self-flight alone can hurt you. 
—William S. Shurtleff: 


If that thou seekest, thou findest not 
within thee, thou wilt never find it with- 
out thee. —From the Arabian. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
—Longfellow. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which 
bears me 

Forwards, forwards, o’er the star-lit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 

0’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Ye who from my childhood up have 
calmed me, 

Calm me, ah, compose me to the end. 


“Ah, once more,’’ I cried, ‘‘ye stars, 
ye waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm renew: 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!”’ 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault 
of heaven, 

Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the an- 
swer— 

“Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as 
they. 


“Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things with- 
out them 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“And with joy the stars perform their 
shining, 

And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with 
noting 

All the fever of some differing soul. 


“Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 

In what.state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers 
pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see.’’ 


0 air-born voice! long since, severely 
clear, 

Acry like thine in mine own heart I hear: 

—* to be thyself; and know that 
1e 

Who finds himself, loses his misery !’’ 

—Matthew Arnold. 


REALIZATION IN ACTION 


The Upanishad says: In the midst of ac- 
tivity alone wilt thou desire to live a hun- 
dred years. It is the saying of those who 
had amply tasted of the joy of the soul. 
Those who have fully realized the soul 
have never talked in mournful accents 
of the sorrowfulness of life or of the 
bondage of action. They are not like 
the weakling flower whose stem-hold is 
so light that it drops away before at- 
taining fruition. They hold on to life 
with all their might and say, “Never 
will we let go till the fruit is ripe.’ 
They desire in their joy to express them- 
selves strenuously in their life and in 
their work. Pain and sorrow dismay 
them not, they are not bowed down to 
the dust by the weight of their. own 
heart; with the erect head of the vic- 
torious hero they march through life see- 
ing themselves and showing themselves 
in increasing resplendenceof soul through 
oy joy and sorrows. The joy of their 
life keeps step with the joy of that 
energy which is playing at building and 
breaking throughout the universe. The 
joy of the sunlight, the joy of the free 
air, mingling with the joy of their lives, 
makes one sweet harmony reign within 
and without. It is they who say, Jn the 
milst of activity alone wilt thou desire 
to ‘ive a hundred years.—Rabindranath 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Simple! 
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Now! Draw it as you want 
it, and straigzhtway mimeo- 


eraph five thousand copies an hour. 
(1) Make your iat 
stencil design—or tracing—on this illumi- 
nated drawin?, lass, the mimeoscope. On 
the same stencil put typewritin?, or handwritin3, |) 
as you please. (2) Put it on the mimeograph and | 
reproduce in one operation, without either type or cuts. | 
This new addition to the mimeograph has increased its \ | 
il 


serviceableness tremendously. 
they can do for you—nor what excellent duplicating? 


of typewritin?, and drawin?, they do—until you have 
investigated them—personally. 


Company, Chica}o—and New York—for booklet “C.” 


You don’t know what 


Write A. B. 
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) FREE 


This genuine New Model 
American made Moving 


Picture Machine with film 
LL GIVEN free selling 


Soap. We send it 
When sold return $3. 
we send machine, film and 
ab ate py 
Mise ac in 20 ly neichete, 

FRIEND SOAP CO., Dept. 
963, Concord Jet., Mass, 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability 

should write for. new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ “Patent Bayers’’ and 
**How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH &_CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C, 


WRITE NEWS (Te msS 


ged short stories. Experience unnecessary; ‘details 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
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Teachers Unemployed 


or who have retired from the profession are 
desired to act as our local and county represent- 
Liberal compensation assured. 

Full information supplied on request. 
Address our western office. 





atives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


1914 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 























Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Etc. 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Acme Declamation Book, Selections suitable for 
abinost any Occasion, and forany age or either sex, 
The list of contents saves much time by indicating 
how long each selection is, also whether itis for one 
or more boys or girls—and whether for big boys and 

girls orlittiefolks, ete. 30cents, 
Allthe Holidays, By Clara 

J. Denton. Forall grades, The 

book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 

cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 

Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 

Vv alentine’ 8, Washington’s Birth- 

day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 

Days, Flower Day, Memorial 

Day, Closing Day, Fourth ol 

July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas. The material is all new— 

some Of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author. 

Contents: ‘The Minute Men, for 

10 boys; Making the Best of 

Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys 

Tongues in Trees, 3boys; An Arbor Day Medley 33 

children 3; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys} In 

Hlonor of. Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys ; ‘Hang- 

















ing up the Stockings, i girl and 2 boys What 
Christmas Means, 6 girls: etc, 201 pages. » cents. 


Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, Here 
urea few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad- 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
room, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New 
A. B. C,, Old Uncle at the C ircus, Frogs at School, 
and agreat many others suitable for lots. 25 cents. 

April ntertainments. A Collection of Recitations, 
Dialogues, Songs, Exercises, etc., arranged as Pro- 
grams for Spe Days and Occasions, including 
programs for Easter, Arbor Day and Bird Day. 
lor ull grades, Selected from Year’s Entertain- 
ments, Price lic. 

Kaxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring aServant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's 
Visit, ILlis Sweet Bouquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 
tund Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15 cents. 

Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 
te most taking drills and marches. Very popular. 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play With Me; InGrandma’s Day; Jack 
Lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
}wastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood- 
jan ; Flag Drill ; Brownie Drill; Flower Dri!l ; Red, 
W hite and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill ; 
Minstrel’s Mareh’and Uncle Sam’s Party. 25cents. 
Castle’s School E ntertainments—No. 1. Con- 
tains 57 recitations for primary, 30 for intermediate, 
and 20 for grammar grades, ‘There are also 20 exer- 
cises, Songs, pantomimes and tableaux, Great va- 
riety and unusual excellence, most of the material 
especially prepared forthe book, 200 pages. 30cents, 
Catchy Comic Dialogues. By Marie Irish. Bright, 
lively, original, humorous dialogues for young peo- 
pleand adults. Arranged for both sexes, and the 
number of characters require ‘d for each is greatly 
diversified, Brimfual of delightful comedy ; suitable 
for all kindsot entertainments, Contents: Abandon- 
ed Baby; April Fool Joke; At the Photographer's; 
Aunty Cheerful’s Visit; Boarding House Tidbits ; 
buying Kegs; Byron’s Accident; CapableServant ; 
Christmas Surprise; BD) “ee 3 the Telephone; 
Iitertaining Sister's Beau; Getting Ready fora 
Visit; Getting Rid of an Agent: Interviewing Ser- 
vant Girls: Joker in Disgrace; Joy of Receiving; 
Minister’s Mistake ; Sending a Telegram ; Serenad- 
ing Party 3 Social Difficulties ; Society for the Sup- 
pression of Slang ; Stars and Stripe S3 Thanksgiving 
Le SSON } : Thanksgiving Reminders; Thanksgiving 

; Train to Loontown, What’sina Name? 2c. 

Dinlogues—By Marie Irish. 

sinal comic dialogues for children from six to 
eleven years of age. Some for boys alone, some for 
girls alone and some for both. Miss Irish has had 
vrent saecess as a writer of children’s entertain- 
ments and she isat her best in this lithe volume, 
The humoris such as will delight the little ones 
aud is sure to please any audience. 36 separate 
dialogues, 25 cents, 

Child’s Own Speaker. By 
A book for children of six. ‘This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux, Most of them have been written especially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel ip 
their arrangement. The subjects are such as 
délight the infautile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as Contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Dialogues -By Mrs.' J, Shoemaker, For 
School and Social Entertainments. The wide 
reputation of itscompiler for books in this field is 
suflicient guarantee ofits quality, The book itself 
is better than any description of it. It offers ex- 
cellent material for any kind of an entertainment 
program at home, school, or church, Its themes 
include humor, history, mythology, patriotism, 
school life and much more. The dialogues are 
suited for older children and adults, have quick 
action, and are of the highest moral tone, 30 cents. 
Days We Celebrate, The. 

By Marie Irish. A new and 

original book. By a popular 

author, Whose eutertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited . success, 

Bright dialogues, clever en- 

tertainments, fine recitations 





















k. C. and L. J. Rook. 





aud charming drills.  In- 
cludes all the holidays, with | 
an especially fine list for | 


Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
eutine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Ifallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, 
Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire, Some of the good things 
cure, Counting Kggs; The Choir of the Daybreak; The 
Deacon’s Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; Jolly 
Otd Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; Tommy- 
bob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washington's 
Swordand Franklin’s Staff. A great many more of 


Christinas, 
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Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. 


Friday Afternoon Speaker, The. A collection of 





the best selections and recitations, 25 cents. 


Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most popu- 
lar humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, The book has been prepared with the ut- 
most care, and it will be found as interesting and 
attractive for private reading as it is valuable for 
public entertainment. Among the titles are: 
Fourth of July in Jonesville; Der Dog Und Der 
Lobster ; The Load on His Mind; Farmer Stebbins 
on Rollers ; Daniel in the Lion” s Den; The New 
Bonnet; Why He Waited to Laugh; Dot. Leedle 
Loweeza; A Refractory Cow; Nickerdemus Quad- 
rille; Pointer’s Dyspeptic Goat. 30 cents, 











A NEW BOOK—READY MARCH 10th. 


Closing Day Exercises 








Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly 
good qualities. It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons. These have all been tried 
and proved good. 25 cents. 

Dolly, Stop Wesslan. The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production, 25 cts. 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll’s 
lullaby for any number of eF mothers, It will 
soothe most stubborn babies. 25 cents. 

~t 


Compiled and Edited 
by Grace B. Faxon 








For All the Grades and Rural Schools 


Part I—June Voices; Exercise fora Primary 
‘School of the First Three Grades. 
Part II—A Toute to Mother and Home; Ex- 
ercise for the First Five Grades. , 
Part Ill—Vacation Echoes; Exercise_for:a 
Rural School of the First Five Grades. 
Part iver in Country Living ; ~ Exercise 
for a Rural School of Eight Grades. 


Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; 
Exercise for Grammar School Grades. 


Part Vi—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 


Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing 
Day Exercises in All Grades. 


Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Exercises. 


This book has been made by the editor of the Entertainment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


as an answer to hundreds of requests yearly for suggestions for Closing Day programs. 
the problem for any teacher of a grade, or for village and rural teachers. 
The variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite, 
of various features which, if desired; may be used interchangeably. 
There gre more than forty Suggestive Programs. 


graduates. 
well suited to the purpose for which they are intended. 


192 Pages. 


It cannot fail to solve 
There is no similar book on the market. 
The exercises given in the first five parts consist 
The Specimen Parts are real products of } 
The Plays in Part VIII are simple and natural and S 


Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 





The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Ss 
With these programs as a 


Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. 


basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs the material 
can be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 


programs or otherwise, as desired. 
Graded. 


helpful to teachers of all grades. 
Character of Contents. 


tion, 
by consent of author or publisher. 


Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material being 
supplied for the same occasion, thus rendering the book equally 


Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest selections should appear in this. book. 
number of selections appear for the first time in a general collec- 
as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 





ie Vea's 
: Qotertanments 


A large 














No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book, 
little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance 


Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5'4x84 inches) well bound 


in silk aah. PRICE. $1, 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $2.00. 





Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, 
Writven by authors espec ially qualified for _Prepar’ ing school 


with Drills, Marches and Music. 


plays and principally adapted for younger pupils, 


Some 


publication in this form, The following is a list of those plays in each volume wich are suitable 


for use during the spring months: 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and With music. 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many of the Characters made famous by her, 
Bright, catchy music. 200r more, 

Fairy Sunshine- Several children costumed as 
flowers, and Others with water pots and rakes, 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 
drilland march, 30 girlsand boys. 

The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys, 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue | 
and costume. Hach child has little to learn, | 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, etc, 18 or more 
boys and girls, 

Little Mothers—A very pretty entertainment 
for little ones. Six separate pieces, dialogues, 
pantomimes, songs ete.,introducingdolls in each, 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbomdrill 
for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

Also 4 other plays 
of the year. 


girls. 








suitable for other seasons 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. Three 

girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth. Children represent flowers and trees. 
Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 
The May Queen—Two scenes. 8 
boys; more for chorus, 
May Day Drill—13 children, 
Queen al the months. 
The Old Woman Who Lived ‘in a Shoe—4i 


girls and 7 boys. 


girls and 7 


representing May 


June Roses—Drilland song. For girls, 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 
ord boys: 2childrea as Fairies. 

Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 8 boys. 

The Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 
and 1 boy, 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble hee 
and 6 boys, Twenty minutes, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom., 
familiar tunes, 

Also 7 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land. 
With the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose Characters, 12 0r more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—F lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbounet Girls. 
acters as desired, 

The Picnic Party—For primary children, Rain- 
bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more. 
Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 

dialogue. Six characters, 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 0r more. 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
14 or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding iood, Bo-Peep, Songs and 
marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

Vacation Time—Dialogue and recitations, for 
10 Or more, 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
Humber up to 12, 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


8 girls, 


5 girls 


Songs to 


AS Many Char- 


| 
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if ~e=The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
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Written espe- 
cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha IX, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something espec ‘ially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c, 


popular pieces: For older boys and girls; for little 
folks; short, pithy dialogues for boys and girls. 
This isjust the book for schools where something is 
wanted for all grades of pupils. The collection em- 
braces a choice variety of ns pathetic and 
miscellaneous pieces, 25 cents. 





From Tots to Teens, By Clara J, Denton. 


Forall 
sorts of young people, from wee ones up to the oldest 
who care to take part. For boys alone, girls alone, 
for both sexes. The originality, freshness and large 
variety of material in this book has made it a great 
favorite with teachers. It contains 14 Dialogues for 
Older Boys and Girls, 7 Dialogues for the Wee Ones, 
4 Dialogues for Spec ial Occasions, Christmas, W er 
ington’s Birthday,and The Fourth of July, and 2 
Recitations for the Wee Ones, It has pleased edi 
ands and it will please you, 25 cents, 

We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 25 cents, 














| Little Folks’ Budget, The. 


Festive Songs for Little Singers. By & “lizabeth 
Gupull, music by Archibald Humboldt, With ; Ne. 
tions. ”” new melody for each song, snd fal 
airs suggested for those who prefer, 25 © F 

Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of ne < ‘ak 
compiled with great care from the best m; Ugarings 
and other Current literature of the day. The sei. 
tions embrace a wide variety of pathetic, con, 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in ple; ¥ 
variety. The following isa partial list of coutente 
America; Blue and the Gray ; Dead March; Deco. 
rative Mania ; Eulogy on Emmet; F lowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Hyy, 
dred Years from Now ; in the Mining Town: 3 Joly 
Bottlejohn ; Just Graduated ; ; Legend of the Orga 
Builder; Little Brown Hands ; Little Grenadier: 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a ‘Tramp: 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream, 25c, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charl 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be give, 
on stage or platform. Costume simple. — 30 cents 

Little Lullaby Ladies. By Harriette Wilbur, 4 
dainty conception. Seven little mothers recite 
lullabies of different countries, closing With lullaby 


in chorus, 15 cents, 

By Marie Trish. Tig 
rhymes are appropriate to the sentiments ond lap. 
guage of children, the “business” is natural ang 
easy. The sayings are not too “old.” Full direg 
tions, Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny Tots, ¥ 
Motion Songs, Dialogues and Ixercises, 7 Drills and 
Marches inc luding Number March; Left Marey, 
Fairy Drill; George. Washington Drill; Fiowe 
Drill; Candle Drill. =e 

Little People’ s Dialogues. By Clara J. Denton, 4 
hook that brings the little ones charmingly forward, 
Original, and by an expert in children’s entertajy. 
ments, ‘There are three partsin the book,—for tie 
Youngest Children, for the Older Children and fo 
Special Occasions, The dialogues are irranged 
some for only two children, some for a dozen or 
more.» Those for the younger children deal wit) 
simple themes such as Mother Goose aid fairy 
tales, Every dialogue is simple, wholesome, ap. 
propriate, and is acc companied by directions for 
dressing and staging. 25 cents. 2 

tle Primary Pieces. By C.S. Griffin. It is 4 
big day for the small person when he “speaks his 
piece”’ Give him something that he needu't he 
frightened at—something short with birds and tloy- 
ers or other familiar things in it. Something wort) 
remembering, too. Here areovera hundred sele- 
tions to choose from, 15 cents. 

















March Entertainments. A Collection of Recita. 
tions, Dialogues, Sougs, Exercises, etc., arranged 


as Programs for Special Days and Occasious, Mis. 
celianeous Springtime Program and Selections for 


Labor Program. For all grades. Selected from 
Year’s Entertainments. Price 1c. . 
New Celebrations. For last day of sciiool, Flag 


Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
etc, from which the teacher may select a@ full  pro- 
gram suited to her grade. 25 cents. 

Old Time Humorous Dialogues. By If. Elliot 
McBride. For young people and adults. A book 
of fifteen new, humorous, lively, original dialogues, 
for the amateur stage and public exhibitions, 
Some are in dialect and all are uproariously funny, 
but clean and wholesome throughout. Valuable 
instructions for presenting amateur theatricals are 
also given. 127 pages, 25 cents. 

Original Dialogs for Any Time—By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill. Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary ‘and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25 cents. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches. by 
Marie [rish. A book of twenty-two dialogues, drills 
and entertainments for ajl grades and all oce <isions, 
Contents: At Christmas Time, Be ‘Thankful, Bo- 
Peep and Boy-Blue March; Butterfly Drill, The 
Blue and the Gray, The Lost Child, Lick at Last, 
Midsummer Fairies (with music ), Military Drill, 
Mother Nature’s Party, The Meeting of the Ghosts, 





A Modern M idsummer Night’s Dream, Our Flag, 
Patriotic Choppers, A Picture Gallery; Pumpkin 


Pie, Scene at the Ticket Office, A Slight Mistake, 
sunflower March and Drill, A Spring Romanee, 
The ‘Tea Party, Watching for Santa. Illustrated 
with diagrams, 152 pages. 25 cents, 

Recitations for Prima ry srades, Original and 
Unique. By Elizabeth F. Guptill, A collection ol 
original recitations of an unusual sort, every one 
is as interesting as a story,and every one has a very 
decided point, Not a recitation in the collection 
that is dull or impractical. 15 cents, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker. Ifachild can talk there's 3 
piece to fit him. The authors have had a large ex- 
perience in writing for the youngest of the little 
folks. In this book for the ‘Wee Ones” they are at 
their best. Over 150 bright pieces, prose and verse, 
ranging in length from four lines to half a page, 
and all of interest for very young children, 15 ceuts. 

When Visitors Come Round. A humorous ie- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows of” 
before visitors. A sure success, for all occasions 
25 cents. 

When We’re Dressed Up Like Father and [other. 
By Harry C, Eldridge. A Cute costume song for 
little folks, both boy's and girls, dressed up like their 
elders. 25 cents, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments. Rook, Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tanibour 
ine and fan drills, tableaux, etc, 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 
the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifleen years. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. 
cellent selection of recitations. 
teen years, 25¢, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of "1 
Klocution and Physical ~ r | 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, Grn New Onils 

or Shoals 








Shoemaker, An ex- 
For children of fit 





















Schools. Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Geor- 
gia,twodrills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly ex plained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents. 

You’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still. ‘Vie 
great success of Mr, Eldridge’s welcome song "If We 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted a see 
ond welcome song which we believe equally as good 
as the first one. Can be sung by any number of 
children, Start your entertainment right by giving 
this song. 25 cents. 


Mipace a 


Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 





Fk. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. 


Y. 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 
Physical Culture 
for the FACE 


will make the outline of your 
face, neck and chin graceful— 
relieve wrinkles, sagging muscles 
and facial blemishes—make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes 
bright. You can make your 
hair glossy and abundant—your 
hands smooth and white—your 
feet comfortable, through definite 
directions which will take only 
a few minutes at home each day: 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

















STUDENTS and TEACHERS 


WE HAVE 
VACATION WORK 


for you that is pleasant and extremely 
protitable, 

M, Field made $253.10 in 6 weeks. 

V. V. Frost made $589.97 in 4 months, 
Send for our confidential offer. Dept. B-3. 


North Ridge Sanitary Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 





















Do You Want to 


‘Travel at Our Expense? 


| We want good men and women for 
| Traveling General Agents. Must have 
| fair education and “good references. | 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 | 
per week and necessary expenses. | 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address, | 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., __ 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. B. | 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 72) 


verb, is used in a military sense; as 
| noun, meaning the space occupied by 
| military stores of any kind, and also the 
objects themselves—‘‘a parkof wagons,’ 
‘*a park of artillery;’’ as verb, meaning 
to bring together in a park or compact 
body—‘‘to park the wagons,’’ ‘‘to park 
the artillery.’’ It is in this latter sense 
that ‘‘no parking’’ is now applied to the 
standing of vehicles, especially automo- 
biles, along a sidewalk, and parking on 
a crowded street is forbidden. 2. By the 
‘*bird census”’ of 1914, the ‘‘most abun- 
dant bird on farms of the Northeastern 
States’’ is the robin; the next is the 
English sparrow. After these come the 
eatbird, the brown thrasher, the house 
wren, the kingbird, and the blackbird. 

1. What and where is the largest dam in the 
world? The next largest? 2. How fast does 
| light move? Electricity? Arifleball? A crow 
| fly? We often hearthe expression ‘‘as the crow 
flies.”*—Old Subscriber. 

1. The largest is the Assuan (or As- 
souan) Dam across the Nile in Egypt, 
built for irrigation purposes. It has 
length of 6,200 feet, height of 112 feet, 
and is so constructed as ‘‘to pass the 
muddy waters of the Nile and yet beable 
to retain the later clear fiood water.’’ 
The next largest is the Bassane Dam, a 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s irrigation project in Southern 
Alberta, Canada; completed in April, 
1915. 2. Light moves at the estimated 
velocity of 186,320 miles per second, 
hence taking about eight minutes to 
come from the sun to the earth. Elec- 
tricity travels at the still more inconceiv- 
able rate of 288,000 miles per second. 
| The estimated rate of a cannon ball is 
1,000 miles per hour; of a crow, twenty- 
five miles, but a hawk flies six times as 
fast, about 150 miles per hour. 
pression ‘‘as the crow flies’’ refers to 
distance in a direct line, not to rate of 
speed. 

I have been asked what is the meaning of the 
double triangle which we see on Jewish Synagogues, 
and what its name is, but I cannot find out anything 
about it. Please explain.—Principal of Graded 
School. 

The hexagon, formed by the combina- 
tion of two equilateral triangles, and 
used as the symbol of Judaism, is called 
the Shield of David. Its name is ‘‘ Magen 
Dawid’’ (David’s Shield), the ‘‘a’’ in 
‘‘Magen”’ pronounced as in ‘‘ah.’’ This 
symbol, ‘‘placed upon synagogues, sacred 
vessels and the like,’’ was adopted as a 
device by the American Jewish Publica- 
tion Society in 1873. The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia says of it: ‘‘' The Magen Dawid 
probably did not originate within Rabbin- 
ism, the official and dominant Judaism 
for more than 2000 years. Nevertheless, 
a David’s Shield has recently been noted 





Southern Italy, which may date as early 
as the third century of the common era. 


1 
Wheeling, W. Va., in the Ohio river? 2. (a) What 
is meant by the long session of Congress? (b) The 
short session? 3, Can a Congressman be impeached? 
If not, why? 4. Name and give length of the long- 
est railroad in the world. 5, 
largest island in the world? W. Va., Subscriber. 


the city, now called Wheeling Island, was 
formerly Zane’s Island, named after the 
first settlers, in 1770, Colonel Ebenezer 
Zane and his brothers, Jonathan and 
Silas. There is no other island men- 
tioned in descriptions of this city, and 
none at all to be found in geography or 
gazetteer. 2. (a) The first session of 
every Congress, which has no fixed time 
of adjournment and may last even until 
the next session begins. (b) The second 
session, which can last only from De- 
cember till the 4th of March following. 
8. Only the President, Vice-President, 
and civil officers of the United States 
can be impeached. A member of Con- 
gress is not a civil officer, and conse- 
quently not liable toimpeachment. (This 
decision was rendered by the Senate in 
the case of Senator Blount, in 1797). 4. 
Statistics are not clear as to the com- 
parative lengths of railroad lines. The 
longest is probably the Trans-Siberian; 
trom Petrograd to Port Arthur, 5620 
miles; from the former to Vladivostok, 
6521 miles. 5. Australia is the largest; 
Greenland next. Both of these, often 
called continents, are included in a table 
of statistics giving ‘‘area of islands.’’ 
Not including these, New Guinea is the 
largest island; surface, 330,000 square 
miles. 
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on a Jewish tombstone at ‘l'arentum in | 


. What name is given to the island opposite | 


What is considered the 


1. The island, which forms a part of | 
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50 Books at 5 Cents Each 


If Ordered in Lots of 5 or more Copies of a Title or Assorted as Desired 


By Annie 


3 Little Workers and What They Work With. 3y,4"™ 


few of the wonders of adaptation to environment which nature exhibits in her creatures. The 
Frog, Woodchuck, Beaver, etc. Illustrated. (Grades 1-3) 


: By Harriet G. Reiter. A tale of the dramatic incidents of Lin- 
5 Story of Lincoln. coln’s life, those that appeal to the young and leave the desire to 


emulate the goodness of this great man. (Grades 3-6) 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon. Py binneM, Messire, ‘An adaptation in simple 


little stories, mostly from other tongues, concerning our great lunar neighbor, (Grades 1-2) 


8 King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. This fanciful story is a 


: ; great favorite in the schoolroom, The con- 
venience of the size and form of our little books with their complete stories is well shown 


in thisnumber. (Grades 3-6) 
: W + By Washington Irving. In addition to this famous story the 
11 Rip Van inkle. booklet contains The Stage Coach, anather sketch by 


Wasbington Irving. (Grades 5-8) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Peers ston as een tmedoune ot the 


famous characters of American fiction through this story of Irving’s. It is an accepted 


classic in most schools. (Grades 5-8) 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish. 3y,#..W.,Lenstellow. | This beautiful 


Plymouth and the love of John Alden and Priscilla, is read universally in the schools in some 
form, The complete text in good type is given in this book. (Grades 6-8) : 
° By Henry W. Longfellow. Another of Longfellow’s poems which has be- 
14 Evangeline. come a classic. In addition to the complete text there is a brief historical 
introduction, (Grades 6-8) 


15 Snowbound By John G. Whittier. 


nearly every list of required or suggested readings, 
poem, there are explanatory notes and biographical sketch, (Grades 6-8) 
By Alfred Tennyson. 


: This great idyll by Tennyson, so widely used 
17 Enoch Arden. in schools, is given complete, with notes, 


(Grades 6-8) 
\ Ts a3 4 By James Russell Lowell. This story of The Holy Grail, 
18 1si0n of Sir Launfal. by Lowell, is one of the finest poems in American liter- 
ature and is read in all schools, In addition to the poem, there is anexplanatory introduction, 
a biography of the author and several other poems by Lowell. (Grades 7-8) 


19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems.’ 


By Robert Burns, This volume contains, in addition to The Cotter’s Saturday Night, several 
other of Burns’ poems, These include For A’ That and A’ That, Auld Lang Syne, John An- 
derson, The Banks o’ Doon, The Highland Lassie, Highland Mary, The Highland Laddie, 


Afton Water, and others. (Grades 7-8) 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. This is oneof Hawthorne's 


20 The Great Stone Face. best sketches. Included with it in this volume are two 
other of his tales: A Rill from the Town Pump, and The Toll Gatherer’s Day. (Grades 6-8) 
By John Brown. 


ya 4 Rab and His Friends. By aie San Rab is, probably, the best known dog 


This story is read and re-read in the 
schools and is here presented in fine shape for that purpose. 


(Grades 6-8) 
23 The Deserted Village and The Traveler. 


By Oliver Goldsmith. 

: i *¢ This first named poem 

is read wherever English literature is studied while the second is almost equally popular. 
(Grades 7-8) 


27 Eleven Fables from Aesop. 


This winter idyll by Whittier has a place on 
In addition to the 


By Harriet G. Reiter. Some of the most 
attractive stories of this great classic told in 


lansruayre for the children themselves to read: The Lion and the Mouse, The Ant and the 
Grasshopper, The Crow and the Pitcher, The Dove and the Ant, The Fox and the Grapes, The 
Fox and the Crow, The Dog in the Manger, The Lark and her Young Ones, The Town Mouse 


(Grades 1-2) 


By Harriet G. Reiter. Contains the Story of Our Flag, Story of 
The Liberty Bell, of Paul Revere’s Ride and of Two Boston Boys. 


and the Field Mouse. 


32 Patriotic Stories. 


(Grades 1-2) 
The authorship of this old-time story is ascribed 


35 Little Goody Two Shoes. (porn Garmin and it hos toccined ange 
terest for child readers through all the years since his day. (Grades 3-5) 


1 By Harriet G. Reiter. New and fresh tothe children 
o7 J acc and the B eanstalk. of each generation, Well adapted and illustrated. 
(Grades 2-3 


38 Adventures of a Brownie. 


nicely illustrated, (Grades 2-3) 
Ww ] 4 By Harriet G. Reiter. The Father of his Country 
45 Boyhood of ° ashington. was, of course, oncea boy, and this sketch of his 
life at that time is made interesting for other ,boys, while as natural and as historically 
accurate as possible. «(Grades 2-4) 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella. 


adapted to children in primary grades. (Grades 2-3) 


54 Story of Columbus By Nellie McCabe, Tells of Columbus as a boy, of his first 


trip on the water, his life on the sea, the countries he visited, 
his trip to the new world, his landing at San Salvador and his return home. (Grades 2-4) 


56 Indian Children Tales. By Bertha E. Bush. All school children of this age 


are interested in Indians, They will be interested in 
the nine pleasant stories told here about Indian children, (Grades 3-5) 
4 By Bertha E. Bush. This famous story 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe. though much condensed, is exceedingly well 
told and will keep the interest of the readers of these grades, (Grades 3-4) 


WY 7 By Georgiana M. Craik. This charming 
72 Bow- Ow and Mew-Mew. story of a dog and cat, their unreasonable 
discontent, and many escapades and return home, is real children’s literature. The story, the 
style and the moral are all good. (Grades 2-3) 
- By Elizabeth McKane. How coal was made through geologic ages. 
75 Story of Coal. its discovery in this country, and how itis mined and made useful to 
Illustrated, (Grades 38-5) 


By Harriet G. Reiter. This beautiful little 
story has been well adapted for this book and 


By Harriet G. Reiter. Both of these 
popular stories are told in language 


men, 


These books have from 32 to 48 pages each, are well printed on good paper and bound in durable paper covers. 


’ By Harriet G, Reiter. The exciting adventure 
82 Story of Daniel Boone. great pioneer as told in this book will not only weal 
your pupils but instruct them in many of the important events of our history, especially that 
which centers in the States of Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina, Illustrated, 


(Grades 4-6) 
By Inez N. McFee. Japan is rich in 


95 Japanese Myths and Legends. myths and legends. Several of those 


which are enjoyed by the children of that country are here told for the children of our own, 


(Grades 4-6) 
Compiled by Grace B, Faxon. A number of 
104 Mother Goose Reader. for children, the character being well explained 


the title. Old Mother Hubbard, Simple Simon and others of the favorites of children Will 


delight them in this form. (Grades 1-2) 
4 H : By 'Robert Browning. Notes acc 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin. fi. pcr ue tamoss poem Remy 
the French Camp is also given, together with many quotations from Browning’s other Poems 
and a biography of the poet. (Grades 5-8) 
By S. T. Coleridge. In addition to the 


126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. BY. T,Qoerdec, 17 aagition to the 
planatory notes and definitions, and a biography of Coleridge. (Grades 7-8) 


: 4 — By Inez N.McFee. A true lover anda stud 
136 P ceps into Bird Nooks—I.. 37 ence A here. It is note 
set study, but just as it says, a chatty discourse on birds and their ways, in a way to lead all tp 
become bird lovers and students, (Grades 4-6) 


147 Story of King Arthur By Ella B. Hallock. This “‘story’”’ is told in the vers 


of Tennyson in his “‘Idylls of the King.”’ Selections are 
made which tell of “The Birth of Arthur,” “Arthur's Youth,” “Arthur's Appearance,’ “De. 
scription of Sir Galahad,” “Galahad’s Vision of the Grail,” and soon to “The Passing of 
Arthur.”’ The selections give almost a complete story, There are numerous notes, the history 
and traditions of Arthur and a short chapter on “King Arthur in Literature.” (Grades 6-8) 


149 The Man Without a Country. By Edward E, Hale. This is the com 


plete text of the most famous hvok by 
Edward Everett Hale, printed in good-sized type. A brief biography of the author is also in. 
cluded, This story for the inculcation of patriotism is used universally in the schools and jp 
this form every member of the class may havea copy. (Grades 6-8) 


By Edgar Allan Poe. It was not alone asa poet that Edgar Alla 
151 The Gold B ug. Poe excelled, He was ashort story writer, and the same atin 
shows forth in these works asin his poems. (Grade 8) 


152 A Child’s Garden of Verses. 3y, Robert Louis Stevenson. The com. 


plete collection of these child verses by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Good-sized print. : 
The story of the “Maid of Orleans” 


(Grades 2-5) 
182 Story of Joan of Arc. It is told in 


By Inez N. McFee. 
is one of the most wonderful in history, 
this book with sufficient fullness, and with appreciation of the character of the heroine and 
her history. (Grades 4-7) 
By Louise de la Ramee. One of the most popular of young 


183 A D og of F lander S. people’s stories and required for school reading in many 


courses, It is given complete in this low-priced form, (Grades 4-6) 


186 Heroes from King Arthur. By Sarah K. Grames. Later, the pupils will 


read more or less fully the Idylls of the King, 
and other poems concerning King Arthur and his Knights. Here they are introduced to sev- 
eral of these characters in fine prose, with liberal embellishment from the poem. (Grades 4-6) 

By Sarah K.Grames. Teachers familiar with “‘Les 


192 Story of Jean V aljean. Miserables” will appreciate the large task of condens- 
ing the story of Hugo’s great hero intoa book of this size. But it has been done most skil- 
fully. Hugo’s language has been retained where possible and his spirit completely. ‘Grade 8) 


205 Eyes and No Eyes and the Three Giants. fy 4,4" 


Mrs, Marcet. These 
stories are one hundred years or so old, but still appeal strongly to the child-mind. ‘“‘Eyes and 
No Eyes” stimulates the observation of the young in a delightful way. Charles Kingsley said: 
“That story was of more use to me than any dozen other stories I ever read.’’ (Grades 4-6) 


212 Stories of Robin Hood. By Bertha E. Bush. Robin Hood and his ‘Merry 


Men” are attractive subjects, and the writer has 
told of them in a way which will interest her readers. (Grades 4-6) 


216 Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Thousands of chil- 


dren have received their introduction to Shakes- 
peare through the medium of Lamb's Tales. In this collection are given Tempest, Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth. (Grades 7-8) 


231 The Oregon Trail Condensed from Parkman by Sarah K. Grames. This conden- 


sation retains the author's language to a great extent and 
gives an idea of the close observation and wonderful descriptive power which have made this 


an American Classic. (Grades 6-8) 
‘ 4 By Laura Rountree Smith. This author has 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails. won great favor through her books for children, 
and especially those dealing with the Cotton-Tails. In this book she has taken the same char- 
acters, treating of them in different situations from her previous books, but with the same in- 
teresting skill and ingenuity. The characteristic illustrations are by the author. (Grades 2-3) 


+ By Charles Dickens. (Retold by Elsie May 
284 The Story of Little Nell. Briere ge vhcteh is from the Old Gurion 
Shop” and the language of the master story teller has been almost wholly retained, the retell- 

ing making it a complete and connected story. (Grades 5-7) 


By W. L. Nida. This book gives 

285 Story of Panama and the Canal. 2 Mie Nise ris book ais 
to the great work of building the canal, but also much concerning the early history of 
Panama, the physical features of the Isthmus, the Canal Zone, etc. (Grades 6-8) 


926 The Story of Slavery By Booker T. Washington. This is not a reprint, but 


was written especially for this series by Dr. Wash- 
ington, the famous president of Tuskegee Institute, author of “Up From Slavery,” himself 
born in slavery, and possibly the best known and most distinguished representative of his race. 
Coming from the source that it does, this is a most enlightening book. A biographical sketch 
of the author is also given. (Grades 6-8) 


287 Life in Colonial Days By L. Morton Tillinghast. This is one of the most in- 


teresting books in our list. It tells the children of these 
days of many of the customs and circumstances of their ge ar ga boa lights they used, 
How they kept warm, How they made their cloth, How they went to school and the kind of 





schoolhouses, (Grades 5-7) 
ORDER BY NUMBER. 


The above titles are selected from the Instructor Literature Series which was listed complete in the February number of this magazine 
and they are being displayed in this manner to emphasize the value and importance of the series as a whole. 

Over one million of these little books are printed each year and they are being used in thousands of schools as supplementary readers. | 
In scope, in number of titles and variety of topics covered, in quality of contents and excellence of editorial supervision, and, in fact, in 
every way this series of books excels any other series of ‘‘classics’’ or supplementary readers published at a popular price. 


Look over the above list carefully and note the wealth of material offered. | ; 
Select the titles best suited to the work your pupils are now doing and send us your 
Remember the price is only 5 cents each, prepaid, when five or more copies are ordered. 


(\F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orver From most 


you of their value and usefulness. 


If you have never used these books, a trial order will convince 
order today. 





Published Jointly By 


HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, | CONVENIENT POINT 
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Questions on the Stories 
(Continued from page 47) 

ce president has been re- 

What was the name of the Re- 

blican candidate? Why did the people 

Ehoose as they did? Give two reasons. 


What odd discovery has been made 
ately by_ the French? What two kinds 
f birds have been found particularly 
useful? What place serves as a sentinel 
tower? What birds are stationed there? 
Why are they more useful than ordinary 
sentries? How do they give warning of 
the approach of aircraft? What birds do 
asimilar service for the navy? What do 


they do? How do they give warning? 


What was the remarkable feat of Miss 
w? At what city did she begin her 
What was her first stop? How 
many miles had she covered without stop- 
ping? Why did she stop? At what city 
did she end her flight? How long a trip 
was it from beginning to end? What 
kind of a machine did Miss Law use? 


Where may one see a flower develop 
from bud to seed in five minutes? How 
jsitdone? How many separate pictures 
have to be taken? How often are they 
taken? How does the operator make 
the photographs appear as one picture? 


In what part of our country is ‘‘The 
(ld Man of the Mountains’’ located? 
What is the name of the story that tells 
about the profile? Who wrote the story? 
What interesting piece of work has been 
done to the rock? Why was this neces- 
sary? If it had not been done what | 
might have happened? 


Where is the largest book in the world? 
How large is it? What does it contain? 
What vessel made the daring trip? What 
kind of a vessel is it? From what city 
(and country) did it come? At what | 
city in this country did it stop? 

What was the name of the late Em- 
peror of Austria-Hungary? What is the 
new Emperor’s name? What relation 
was he to the former Emperor? How 
long had the late Emperor reigned? What 
made the people love him? What 
was his motto? Where did the young | 
Emperor receive his education? Where | 
has he been the last two or three years? | 
How will this service help him? 


How many ‘‘dry’’ states have been 
added to the Union? What do we mean 
by the term ‘‘dry?’? Name the new pro- 
hibition states. How many states are 
“dry” in all? In what sections of the 
country are most of these states lo- 
cated? Name the only ‘‘dry’’ state north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line and east of 
the Mississippi. 

What is the name of the future Queen 
of Pitcairn Island? How long ago did 
she come to this country? Why did she 
come? What did she intend to do when 
she returned to her own people? Where 
is Piteairn Island? By whom is it in- 
habited? To what country does it be- 
long? Why does not the Princess Edith 
return to her country? 


Democrati 
elected? 


La 
flight? 





Solutions to Problems 
(Continued from page 53) 

1. (a) 1; of 48560 sq. ft. 4356 sq. ft. 

(b) 435667 x11? .*. the length of 
each side=6X 11 ft. —66 ft. 

(ce) Perimeter of field—=4 x 66ft.—= 264 ft. 

(d) Plan will be a square 6 inches on 
each side. : 


2 (a) The number of answers is in- 
definite. If only integers are used some 
of the dimensions possible are: 44 ft. by 
” ft., 36 ft. by 121 ft., 18 ft. by 242 ft., 
33 ft. by 132 ft. 

(b) The perimeter in each case is 
freater than that of the square of the 
Same area. 

3. (a) She planted more than 4}; acre. 
b) 414 sq. ft. more than ,), acre. 


4. 33 ft.—4 ft. 29 ft; 182 ft—4 ft.= 
128 ft. 

2) ft.+4+-ft.=7=no. spaces between 
the rows. 


( I 8=no. rows lengthwise plot. 
re. ft.+ 4 ft..-32=no. spaces. between 
Plants, 

382-++-1—88—=no. plants in a row. 


field is 29 feet long. 
ering this distance, the girl must go.down 
the outside of the first row and up the 
outside of the last row if her plants are 
full grown. 3429 ft.=986 ft. distance 
walked. (b) ~.5%,=.186=decimal part of 
mile. 


allowing for margin. 
tt.=width after deduction of margin. 


rows of corn. 
corn. 





: 8X 33=264 =no. plants that can be set 
I plot 88 ft. by 182 ft., allowing a 2 ft. | 
border for spreading of plants. | 
5. (2) Eachof the 82spaces crosswise the ! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In addition to cov- 


6. 8x4 ft. 32 ft.—width of plot not 


considering margin (8 spaces between 9 
rows.) 82 ft.+4 ft.=36 ft.—width of 
plot. 
each row before margin is deducted. 
ft.—4 ft.—117 ft. —real length of 9 rows, 
i. e., from first plant to the last plant. 


4356-+-36=121—no. ft. in i 
21 


7. $ 1.00- cost of rent. 
$ .80—-‘* ‘* seed bed. 
$ .75=‘* ‘* planting. 
$ 3.15-—-‘* ‘* manure. 
$ 1.88 ‘* ‘* cultivation. 
$ 1.45=‘* ‘* gathering. 
$15.91--‘* ‘* cans, labels, etc. 
$ 3.62— ‘‘ ‘* canning work. 





$28. 06=total expense. 
604 x 10c=$60.40=total selling price. 
$60. 40—$28. 06 = $32. 34—net profit. 
$28. 06-604 — $.046= cost per can. 


8. 359 ft.+4 ft.=—363 ft.—length of 


plot. 


43560--363—=120= no. ft. in width not 
120 ft.—4 ft.-=-116 


116 ft. +4 ft.=29=no. spaces between 
29+-1=30=no. rows of 


9. (a) 859 ?—239 —no. spaces between 


stalks. 


239+1—240=no. stalks in each row. 
30x 240=7200-=no. stalks in all. 
(b) 7200=no. ears of corn (1 ear toa 


stalk). 


7200-12060 no. bushels of corn. 


10. 3219=.254—25.4% -- percentage of 


Ga. boys who reported. 


percentage of 


11. 42)§=.376=87.6% = 


N. C. boys who reported. 


12. 99450-—2210—45=no. bu. per acre. 


13. (a) $30611.85+-$39450.65—= $70062.50 
total selling price. 


$70062. 50--70062. 50—$1=-selling price 


per bu. 
(b) $30611.85~+-70062.50—= .437c., aver- 
age cost per bu. 


14. (a) 14965~+-327=45+- 46 no. fowls. 


(b) $11,237.50 + 14965.- $.75 = average 
vaiue of each. 
15. (a) 2 (42 ft.4+24 ft.)-182 ft.=dis- 


tance to be fenced. 2X 1382 ft.—264 ft. = 
am’t wire needed for 8 ft. fence. 


264 
ft.=7$4 of a roll=$ roll. 
+x $8.25=$6.60—cost of wire. 


(b) 132 ft. +6 ft.—22 =no. posts needed. 


22x 30e=$6.60=cost of the posts. 


A Dramatization of Mother Goose 


(Continued from page 59) 
All through the scene Old King Cole is 
laughing as merrily as possible. ) 

Mother Goose—I’m sorry I can’t wait 
for all my children to-day. Perhaps 
they’ll come some other time. 

(Waves arm over heads of children, 
who go to sleep again. Soft music is 
heard as Mother Goose hobbles out. ) 

Girl (stretching and rubbing eyes)— 
Oh, I dreamed Mother Goose and all her 


children really came here. 


Class (rubbing eyes)—So did I. 


NOTE: There are many collections of Mother 
Goose songs that will supply the music mentioned 
in the preceding play. Also, most of the tunes 
named were published in the operetta “George in 
Nursery Land,” in Primary Plans, January, 1914, 


and in the pedagogical work, ‘‘Practical Methods, 


Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 


READY MARCH 10, 1917 


A book of Closing Day Exercises that 
will be a bonanza to the busy teacher. 
The most helpful, usable material ever 
gathered into book form. Something 
for every teacher, every school, every 
pupil. Dainty, attractive exercises, pro- 
grams that possess real worth, sugges- 
tions that easily can be acted upon— 
these are some of the characteristics of 
the contents. Order at once and the 
book will be sent to you as soon as it is 
issued. Closing Day Exercises. By Grace 
B. Faxon. Price 30c. F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N. ¥. 


KNOX srarxunc GELATINE 
QUALITY and QUANTITY 


“WHAT to have for DESSERT and SALAD” is answered in a 
variety of ways by our beautifully illustrated recipe book, “Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” 

In this book (sent you free) | have included some delightful 
surprises in recipes for easy-to-make Salads, Desserts and Candies 
that are most economical. Below is a recipe for a delicious and 
economical dessert. 

Each package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine will make enough 
jelly to serve twenty people, or it is so easily measured that one 


can make an individual dish. 
War Phebe B®, Kuvy 


President 














KNOX ORANCE JELLY 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. | cup sugar. 1! cup orange juice. 
cup cold water. 2 cups boiling water. 2tablespoonfuls lemon juice. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve inboiling water. Addsugarand stir 
until dissolved; then add orange and lem- . - 
onjuice. Strain through cheese cloth into 
molds, first dippedin cold water, and chill. 


NOTE-—If desired, add fresh or canned fruit 
or chopped nuts when making. Serve with or 
without whipped cream. 


Recipe Book FREE 


for your grocer's name. If you have 
never used Knox Gelatine, enclose 4c 
in stamps for pint sample. 


CHAS. B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 
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DO IT 
NOW 


420 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
ONCE 


ONLY (ULAR Ce 


We will send you absolutely free, one 25 cent tube of this tried 
and-proved National remedy of 26 years standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who needa good, clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 25 cent tube. The 
samples we send will benefit your pupils. Write to-day with- 
out fail. Sold by 35,000 Druggists. 


KONDON 
MFG. CO. 






NPN veaeeed Minn.,U.S.A. 




















How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give &@ maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “sist” 


ame FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATIONS 

e 100 invitations or announcements 

Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.50. 50 for $2.50. 25 for $1.75. 

Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 40 cents. 

Cards Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c, 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 

P.O. order to cover cost. Your order wilt be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


FRE ELECTRIC FLASHLIGHT 
Art & Religious Post Cards at 10¢, 











NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Peat Person Knows That. 
a I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
~ *°% years with these Artifi- 
w gcial Ear Drums. I wear 




















; _j fortable.  N S$ 
, them. Write me and I 

: will tell you a true story, how 7 

1 got deaf and how I make you Medicated Ear Drum 

hear. ddress Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


bck. P.W AY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Inc.) 

















28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








$1 Make Your Own Will! $1 


Lawyers’ fees unnecessary. Our ‘‘Will-Forms,”’ legal in 
any State, with copyrighted “‘Instruction-Book,’’ $1.00. 
SAFETY WILL-FORN CO., 5033 E, Springfield Ave., Phila., Pa. 


for selling 20 pkgs. £ res 
Ay) eS) 


Keystone Co. Box509 Greenville, Pa. 





















TEACHERS! 


| man was carried to the pump and was 
| drenched with water. 











Send Your Name Quick for 
BIG EASTER OFFER 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


We still have left a few of those 
magnificent Williams Pianos made 
up extra fine for the holiday trade. 
We must close them out at once. 
Not one must be left by Easter. And 
to do this [am going to make some 
remarkable Easter discounts and just 
let you select your own terms of 
payment. So if you teachers ever 
thought of getting a piano, this is 
your chance. But don't delay. Send 
Coupon or postal today for Special 
Easter Offer. 


How I Save You $100 


If you send me your name right away on the 
coupon, postal or letter, I will send you my 
dainty piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, my book of letters from 2,000 school 
teachers and others who use the sweet-toned 
Williams pianos, and, best of all, my Special 
Easter Offer on one of these splendid left-over 
Holiday pianos. I will write you a letter and 
tell you how you can get one of the sweetest- 
toned pianos you ever heard on easy terms and 
ata saving of $100. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


The real test of a piano is the actual use right 
in yourown home, and if after receiving the 
beautiful catalog you wish to accept my Easter 
Teacher's Offer, I will gladly pick out a Williams 
piano in the kind 6f wood and finish you like 
and with a strong, brilliant tone or a soft, 
sweet, singing tone, whichever you prefer, and 
will send it to you with a nice stool, beautiful 
scarf anda good instruction book, freight paid 
by us, for thirty days free trial, and you need 
not decide to keep the piano until you are con- 
vinced thatit is one of the best finished, 
sweetest-toned pianos you ever saw or heard. 


No Payments During Vacation 


If, after you have giv en the Williams piano a 
good trial, you find it one of the finest looking, 
sweetest-toned and most satisfactory pianos in 
your whole neighborhood and want to keep it 
at the Special Easter price, you may do so on 
easy terms of payment without security, and 
if not convenient you need not make any pay- 
ments during the vacation months when you are 
not drawing a salary. Remember, I will not 
charge you one cent of interest. Ican afford to 
make this special offer to you because I know by 
experience thata satisfied teacher customer is 
the best advertisement we can have in any com- 
munity, 


° 
From Sunday’s Singer 
Hees what Homer A. Rodeheaver, 
“Billy? Sundny’s singer and chorns 
leader says of his Williams piano; “Our Wil 
liams piano has @ rich, sweet, singing tone suitable 
Jor home use, and it also hus ample volume and 
carrying power for chorus work in churches, 
auditoriums and tubernacles.” 
Answering this advertisement neither places 
you under obligation to buy nor causes you any 
annoyance, and we have no agents, dealers or 
traveling men to pester you. 
Send your name today on coupon, postal or 
letter for Teacher's Special Easter Offer. 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. 
Williams Piano & Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 381, Chicago 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President, 


14 W. Washington St., Dept.381, Chicago 


Without obligating me, send full particulars 
of your Special Easter Offer to Teachers, 


I would like the catalog about....-...-.....essseeeseeeeeee 
(Say which--Piano, Piano Player, Parlor Organ or Church Organ) 


IS oo ccnnchn ckcice pakcabtekiebobed oobaihieeueiek <oncuicesobae - 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


GOES TO THE BOTTOM 
Teacher: ‘‘What happens when a man’s 
temperature goes down as far as it can 
go’’’ Scholar: ‘‘He has cold feet, 
ma’am.’”’ 
MANY FOLLOW IT 
School examiner: ‘*What is the mean- 
ing of false doctrine?’’ ‘‘Schoolboy: 
‘*Please, sir, it’s when the doctor gives 
the wrong stuff to the people who are 
sick.’’ 
A RATHER AWKWARD PERFORMANCE 
Addressing a political gathering, a 
speaker gave his hearers a touch of the 
pathetic. ‘‘I miss,’’ he said, brushing 
away a not unmanly tear, ‘‘I miss many 
of the old faces I used to shake hands 
with. ’’ 
HE CARRIED HIS PART 
**So you confess the unfortunate young 


Now, Mr. Fresh, 
what part did you take in the disagree- 
able affair?’’ Undergraduate (meekly) : 


“‘The left leg, sir.’’ 
THE WAY IT LOOKED TO HIM 

Little William was standing at the 
window watching an approaching storm. 
Great black clouds overspread the sky, 
when suddenly a bright flash of lightning 
parted them for an instant. ‘‘O mother,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I saw that funder wink.’’ 

COULD NOT AFFORD IT 

This was the note Tommy brought from 
his mother: ‘‘Dere Teecher: You keep 
telin’ my boy to brethe with his palate. 
Maybe rich children has got palates, but 
how about when their father only makes 
two dollars a day and has got six chil- 


dren? First it’s one thing, then it’s an- 
other, and now it’s palates. That’s the 
wurst yet.’’ 


NO MORE APPENDIX FOR HIM 

‘*Having satisfied you, sir,’’ went on 
the book agent, ‘‘that you are in con- 
stant need of our superb dictionary, per- 
mit me to show you also its greatly en- 
larged appendix which no family should 
be without.’’ ‘‘Nothingdoing!’’ gasped 
the prospective victim. ‘‘It’s cost me 
$500 to have one of those things cut out.’’ 

NEW PARTS SUPPLIED 

‘*My brother bought a motor here last 
week,’’ said an angry man to the sales- 
man who stepped up to greet him, ‘‘and 
he said if anything broke, you would 
supply him with new parts.’’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ said the salesman. ‘‘What does 
he want?’’ ‘‘He wants two deltoid mus- 
cles, a couple of knee-caps, one elbow, 
and about half a yard of cuticle,’’ said 
the man, ‘‘and he wants them at once.’’ 

HOW HE KEPT HIS OWN HAIR 

The story is revived of a society wo- 
man who wrote to Paderewski for “a 
lock of hair.’ She received this reply: 
“Dear Madame,—M. Paderewski directs 
me to say that it affords him much plea- 
sure to comply with your request. You 
failed to specify whose hair you desire. 
So he sends samples of. that of his valet, 
cook, waiter, and mattress belonging to 
M. Pullman, proprietor of the coach in 
which he traveled in America.’’ 


A QUICK RETORT 
Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) was 
once at a dinner where the conversation 
turned to the art—or crime—of punning, 
and Dr. Watson ventured the opinion 
that he could do well in that line, offer- 
ing to try then and there. He sat silent 
for a few moments and Hall Caine, who 
was among the guests, exclaimed, “Come 
along, Watson, we’re all waiting.’’ The 
preacher-punster replied at once, “Don't 
be in such a hurricane.”’ 
THE JOB’S THE THING 

Senator Lodge was talking about cer- 
tain investigating committees. ‘*They 
are like the brook,’’ he said; ‘‘they flow 
on forever. Some of them, in fact, re- 
mind me strongly of Si Hoskins. Si 
Hoskins got a job last spring at shooting 
muskrats, for muskrats overran the mill 
owner’sdam. There, inthe lovely spring 
weather, Si sat on the grassy bank, his 
gun on his knee; and, finding him thus 
one morning, I said: ‘What are you doing, 
Si?’ ‘I’m paid to shoot the muskrats, 
sir,’ he answered. ‘They’re underminin’ 
the dam. ‘There goes one now,’ said I. 
‘Shoot, man! Why don’t you shoot?’ Si 
puffed a tranquil cloud from his pipe, 
and said: ‘Do you think I want to lose 









Teachers’ Worry 


because their best plans are 
hindered by backward pupils 
who retard the whole class. 
Teachers should always urge 
backward children to take 
Scott’s Emulsion after meals. 
It supplies important food ele- 
mentsto nourish their bodies and 
brains; it enriches ‘their blood, 
helps circulation and eas 
their faculties, - 
Private schools use it 
liberally. . 
No Alcohol or Harmful Drugs. 


SCOTT 


WE PAY $80 A-MONTH SALARY 


and io Saeniies rig, pnt ou oxpaness | po Se introduce 
siaLkr COMPANY, X36,” “Seninariate. T esis 
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my job? 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes in Limp 
Cloth, $10.00. Delivered 


Prepaid 


A SET OFONE HUNDRED 

books, selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series, 
bound in limp cloth, and 
put up in a substantial 
cloth covered box, having 
hinged top 
and hinged 
drop front, as 
shown in _illus- 






























tration. Accom- A 
panied by a rec- Graded 
ord book (64 List of 
pages, with limp 
cloth covers) for the In- 
the teacher to structor 
use in keeping a 
record of books School 
drawn and re- } Library 
turned by the “ 
pupils, A Books 
é Will Be 
Sent on 
Request 
Books Contain as. 
Entertaining 


32 to 48 pages each. 
Many Profusely Illustrated. 


The Instructor School Libraries afford the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 
popular price. ‘These books have been selected from the nearly 300 titles constituting the Instructor 
Literature Series and have been put up in cloth binding for library purposes. They represent what 
are regarded as the titles best adapted for general reading by pupils, They have been endorsed by 
State, County and City Superintendents generally and are in use in thousands of schools throughout 
the country. You can place these books in your school with the absolute assurance that you are 
securing the very best reading obtainable at a moderate price. 


You Can Get One of These Libraries 
WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Our Plan 1S Easy Read Carefully. quest and without any expense what- 
ever a supply of “‘Library Buttons” on whichis printed “For Our School Library.” These are to 
be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents each to 
their parents and friends. The library buttons are attached to neatly printed cards which explain the 
purpose for which the money is being raised and which will greatly aid the pupils in selling the buttons. 

Send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward to you, transportation charges prepaid, 
one of the Instructor School Libraries described above, 

Everyone in your community will want to be identified with this most commendable school en- 
terprise and no one will hesitate to pay_the small amount necessary to procure the button which will 
associate them with the movement. You will be surprised at the eagerness with which your pupils 
will undertake the work after you have explained the plan to them and before you realize it the ne- 
cessary money will be in your hands, 

No school is too small to secure one of these libraries. All that is necessary is the active and en- 
thusiastic leadership of the teacher. The pupils will do the rest and they will enjoy and use the books 
all the more for having “‘helped to get them.”’ 


SEND FOR THE BUTTONS TODAY—USE COUPON BELOW 


ADDRESS j F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or 
EITHER (HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Library Button Coupon 

Gentlemen: Please send by return mail the necessary Library Buttons to be sold by my pupils 
at Ten Cents Each, the proceeds to be sent to you in full payment of a set of The Instructor School 
Library, the transportation charges on which will be prepaid. 


and Instructive 


NAME .-------- 


STREET OR R. 


STATE--------- ers : 


Oe: _ NO. OF PUPILS.---- 

















